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Can you tell the difference between a Muske 
Pike and a Pickerel? Look for these f 


features 


(A)Muskellunge. Upper half of gill cove r 
one half of cheek, is scaled 

(8) Pike. Upper half of gill cover, and usually the v 
cheek, is scaled. Pieckerel ot istrated). Whole gill 
cover, and usually the whole ch s scaled 


sroup of distin- 


For ¢ ramptle: 


A)Rainbow (Steelly Many strong 
teeth in Zig-Zag rov on roof of mouth 
Tail fin is usually spotted 

B) Lake Trout. ‘Teeth on roof of mouth on 
in elevated crest. Has teeth on base 
of tongue. Red or pale spots or body 
Tail is forked 
Brown Trout. Brownish, rather large 


scales. Red spots on sides surrounded You can distinguis 


oe ae ae Mouth Black Bass i 

Brook Trout. Nu te« on base of tongue 

Red or pink spots s. Lower fins (A) The Large-Mouth Black Bass has a jaw which ex 
with light-colored gz iil is square tends back of his eve. Also the dorsal (top) fin ts 


deeply notched 


° (B) The Small-Mouth Black Bass has a jaw which does 
When you buy gasoline $ not extend back of the eve Moreover, his dorsal fin 
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ideptifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


TO GET A LINE ON MORE POWER 
to reel off miles of smooth, enjoyable driving 
to help your engine run at its best 


to feel the thrill of top performance on the open road and 
in city traffic 


ask for “Ethyl” gasoline—high quality gasoline improved 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


y ETHYL CORPORATION, ('/:, ; ng, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ta These “Botany” Brand products will really make your 
A >¥ 


have those “dry faster” “Botany” Brand Bath- 
™ 


ing Trunks. And “Botany” Brand Socks will 
always put spring in your feet. “Botany” 
Brand Sweaters are the only men’s sweat- 


y Ne holiday time a pleasure. For active or spectator sports 

/ ut / \ “Botany” Brand 100% virgin wool Shirts and Slacks 

4 t 7 f \\ are ideal. When you go swimming you can’t miss if you 
\ \ 


ers made of luxurious “Botany” Brand 
Yarns." Botany” Brand Leisure Jackets 
are made of pure wool suede...soft 
and comfortable, Shirts, $11.95 
and up. Slacks, $15.95 and 
up. Socks, $1.65 to $5. Bath- 
ing Trunks, $4.95 and up. 
Sweaters, $4.95 and up. 

Leisure Jackets, $19.95, 





LOOK FOR *‘BOTANY"’ BRAND on Men's and Women's Wear Fabrics 
Men's Ties + Robes + Sportswear + Mufflers + Socks + Beachweor 
*‘Botany’’ Brand 500 Men's Clothing «+ Certified Fabrics for Home 
Sewing (Certified by Botany Laboratories) + No-Dye-Lot Yarns 
lanolin Cosmetics « ‘‘Dunk’’ for Washing Woolens 
S A TRADEMARK OF BOTANY M NC REGISTERED! 
BOTANY ™ 


: 16 West 46th Street, New York 19 
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ERNST BEAOLE 


this vears Ww fashion passp wherever living in the sun is a wav of life. The news is in 


-ithouettes that are more contemporary In the rattan wr ip) 


Silla res ; ag ot - wx shadings. In the colors—divinely becoming for you in 
ACCeSSOT\ tbsinthe green. And handsome tor him in deep teakwood brown. 
< ‘el 


...from Capri to Catalina cosmetan sun glasses 


American @ Optical 


re sold. From 12.95. convany 
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PREVIEW HOLIDAY JULY COVER 


In Aucust Houipay, Sidney W. Morrell ranges across Canada Tue Wisconstn vacation paradise on Richard E. Howard's 


from the struggling Maritimes through French Quebec, industrial tempera-water-color cover is, he says, “ dream and reality in about 
equal shares. I spent some time on a lake like that near Madison 
once, but the house was just a rugged little place. The one on my 
ach at the Los Angeles Farmers Market; John Kobler goes on : Be cover is the kind a Wisconsin lake deserves—and if I can’t afford 
a spook’s tour of New York; and Al Hine checks in at Grossinger’s ' 


Ontario and the fertile prairies to veddy British British Columbia. 
Roger Angell visits Denver; Cameron Shipp feasts eyes and stom- 


to build it today, it doesn’t cost me a thing to paint it. Some of the 


Catskill Mountain resort. Hotmpay aBRoap sees Vienna with a people shown are friends of mine. I thought they'd enjoy owning 


Bemelmans character and studies a modernistic holiday house the house, so | made them a present of it--on drawing paper.” 


outside Paris with George Nelson. H. M. Tomlinson looks at At the risk of sounding treasonable, dreamer Howard confesses: 


Navigation—then and now. Fashions and regular columns. “T regularly spend most of my own vacations at the seashore.” 
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late of the issue with which it is to take effect. Send old add 
will not forward 
copies cannot be sent 

Treasurer; Lewis W The names of characters used in short stories and serials are fict 


tious. Any resemblance 
e-Pres t ng person 





the swing’s built in 


To winner of every major golf tournament in 1948 used 
clubs fitted with True Temper Golf Shafts. 


These golf shafts are built so each player can select the 
shaft action that fits his speed and power. Actually the swing’s 
built in—for example: 


True Temper "A" Dynamic — for the player who wants 
more shaft action 

True Temper "T” Dynamic — for the top-notch amateur 

True Temper "'S’"’ Dynamic — for the powerful swinging 
Professional 


Stop in at your Club Shop soon and inspect the new 1949 
model clubs. Your Pro can help you select those of the make 
lr” or “S” Dynamic 

Shafts that fit your speed and power. 


Like a champion you can get longer drives, straighter 
shots and better scores with perfectly fitting True Temper 
Shafted Clubs. Produced only by the makers of True Temper 


Products, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Look for the Brand in the Band 


For your protection each genuine True Temper Golf 
Shaft is banded with a distinctive color band with 
the words “True Temper’, the name of the shaft and 
the letter “A I of 'S” printed in it. Look for 
the Brand in the Band 


Y 
TRUE TEMPER 


GOLF 88 APTS OF CBAMPIORNS 
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LETTERS 


MAKE THEIRS MANHATTAN 


.. The April issue of Hoxurmdy, de- 
voted to the City of New York ... is the 
finest presentation of its kind ever put 
between COVERS. .<° 

WILLIAM O' DWYER 
Mayor, City of New York 


A honey 
PHILIP VAN DOREN STERN 
Brooklyn 


... Really a knockout A col- 
lector’s item... . T. F. HARRINGTON 
Vew York 


. Made me fall in love all over 
again with the city I love already... . 
CRANE HAUSSAMEN 

Vew York 


It practically pre-empted my 
week end.... STUART PEABODY 
Vew York 


... It’s interesting, it’s punchy and 
it’s startlingly beautiful... . 
LAWRENCE FERTIG 
Great Veck, L. I. 


... E. B. White's pier e Here is (New 
York) is unquestionably the best prose 
any magazine has published in a long 
time. JOE MC CARTHY 

Blue Point, N.Y. 


... I'm having the issue specially 
bound so that I can give it a permanent 
place in my library. It’s too significant, 
too fascinating and inspiring to be dis- 
carded. ... MAX SCHUSTER 


Vew York 


Because the April issue sold out in 
a few days almost all over the country 
and many were unable to get copies, 
lhe Curtis Publishing Company has 
just brought it out, in durable covers 
and without ads, as The HOLIDAY 
Book of New York (see Page 78).—Ed. 


JULY 


HARLEM 


Being blind, the article, The Missis- 
sippt (March Houtmay), in which I was 
mentioned as writer of the Beale Street 
Blues was read to me. We sent out a 
thousand letters requesting friends to 
read it. And now Hotipay carries a 
wonderful article on New York City. 
We enjoyed Harlem immensely, and 
because of this I send you two copies of 
the Harlem Blues written in 1922 when 
I first lost my sight. Please accept this 
as my humble token of appreciation 
for the wonderful work you are doing. 

W. C. HANDY 


New York 


Our thanks to the Father of the 
Blues for his gift and his praise.—Ed. 


Miss Petry’s article on Harlem was 
very disheartening. Why, Miss Petry, 
must you dig down and get all the 
miseries and hardships that want to 
be forgotten? Your description of 
Harlem did not sound like the descrip- 
tion of a community of the world’s 
largest and richest city, of a people 
trying to make the top if given an even 
chance, but that of a Japanese concen- 
tration camp. Why did you not bring 
out the better things of life—not mean- 
ing Sugar Hill, but the true lightness of 
a people who are not savage animals, as 
some may believe, but a depressed 
people 7 Try to see the good side of the 
Negro. Not all of them are criminals 
and poor, as you said. Some are as kind 
and gentle as a kitten. 

Don't try to demoralize us but try to 
give us a helping hand by writing some- 
thing good, not something to tear down 
the morale. You stated that Harlem is 
an anachronism —shamefuland unjusti- 
fiable. That does not sound like a true 
American talking about America. 

GAVIN E. DADE 
Chicago 


Reader Dade apparently missed 
completely the whole point of Miss 
Petry’s article. She did not “dig down 
and get all the miseries and hardships 
that want to be forgotten”’—the mis- 
eries are only too obvious and should 
not be forgotten by anyone who be- 
lieves that New York is the “world’s 
largest and richest city.”’ She did not 


(Continued on Page 6) 














Ir IS A HAPPY experience for a 
Cadillac dealer when he delivers a 
car into the hands of an owner who 
is moving up to Cadillac for the first 

time. For, in most cases, it means the fulfillment 

of a long-cherished hope. There are few indeed 
who are not aware that the person who sits 


behind the wheel of a Cadillac is enjoying many 


* CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR 


oa 














advantages which Cadillac alone provides. And 
it is only natural to wish for the best. This great 
preference for Cadillac goes on and on, year 
after year—without any relationship to a current 
model or to any particular series of cars. It is 
rooted, rather, in Cadillac’s past—and in the 
great promise which this past implies for the 
future. During almost half a century, Cadillac 


DIVISION *® GENERAL 


MOTORS 


White sidewall tires available at extra cost, 


cars have been built to the most inflexible stand- 
ards of automotive goodness—and it is obvious 
that to these standards they will continue to be 
built. If you are among the many who are tired 
of compromise with any of the basic motor car 
virtues—we invite you to go visit your Cadillac 


dealer. He considers it a special privilege to 


welcome new owners into the Cadillac group. 


CORPORATION *® 








(Continued from Page 4) 
insinuate that Negroes are savage; she 
did not say that all of them are crim- 
inals and poor. She did say, with irref- 
utable accuracy, that Harlem is a 
shameful and unjustifiable anachron- 
ism, a ghetto unworthy of America, 
unworthy of a democracy, unworthy 
of the 20th Century. The entire pur- 
pose of Harlem was to encourage sym- 
pathy and understanding for the Har- 
lem Negroes who have been forced by 
circumstances largely beyond their 
control to become a “depressed peo- 
ple.” Miss Petry herself lived and 
worked in Harlem for 10 years as news- 
paperwoman, teacher and writer and 
actress for the American Negro The- 
ater. Her first novel, The Street, had 
a Harlem locale and won the 1945 
Houghton-Mifflin Literary Fellow- 
ship.—Fad. 


BEAUTY'’S BEHOLDERS 


. In Greenwich Village I found a 
picture which I never thought to find 
in a magazine publicly circulated. It 
STROMBERG-CARLSON was the picture of a man pointing « 
nude woman (below). This picture does 
no one any good at all but rather a great 
TELEVISION moral harm by stimulating the sensual 
: appetites. ... THOMAS E. FRASER 

For the best in sight — and sound — you'll want a Detroit, Mich. 
Stromberg-Carlson. Immense, bright 92 sq. in. screen. 
Famous Stromberg-Carlson tonal fidelity on TV, FM and 
AM. For nearest dealer, see classified ‘phone book pages. 


Console and table television from $395 to $985 
Radios and radio-phonographs from $29.95 to $495 


THERE IS NOTHING FINER 


mberg-Carison Company, Rochester 3, N. Y.—Itn Canada, Stromberg rison Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Congratulations on a photograph of 
rare beauty; its composition is as ex- 
quisite as the model herself. You will no 
doubt get some howls about it, but 
such a work of art is as far above being 
hurt by them as, say, the Venus de 
Milo or Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. . . . 


HONEYMOON ae 
P URSE aa... 


If your Greenwich Village Potter is 
the “only potter in the city who did 
his own firing and glazing,” I'll gladly 
eat his next batch of ash trays. My wife 


f “ge. 


yao 





xe 
SO SMART...SO PRACTICAL...SO REASONABLE! pee Fs abe S 


=). 
Smart, streamlined styling plus >—7)) at 
g} fe) 6S aS 


exciting gilt-metal frame make the ‘ 


Wales Honeymoon a leader for looks and I have been “ potting” for the past 


two years and also “can point with 
s richly lined interior. She ll carry it everywhere! All fashion-right pride to the kiln in back of our store.” 
colors in leatherette, fabrics and straw weaves We turn out only originals, incident- 

ally, and have not, as yet, been guilty of 
ROUND REMOVABLE HAND MIRROR; MATCHING KEY CASE FOR 4 KEYS; LIPSTICK CASE using a mold. We believe also that we 


COMB IN LEATHER TAB HOLDER, MATCHING BILLFOLD. Only $5 plus 20°) Fed. Tax are not alone in our achievements in 


Compact and convenient—yet room for everything in 





includes 


WHEREVER FINE LEATHER GOODS ARE SOLO this great city of ours. 


ES Wales VINCENT T. MacSAVENY 
WALES Columbia Walescraft, Ltd. 22 west 32n0 Street, New York 1, 4. New York 


HOLIDAY, JULY 


If any ash trays are to be eaten, 
The Greenwich Village Potter will have 
to eat them. It was he, not Author 
Bernstein, who made the claim.—Ed. 


If that’s a “hansom cab” pictured 
on page 67 of your April issue, I'll 
eat it without salt or pepper. It’s a 
victoria. J. B. FITCH 

New York 


Reader Fitch may save his appetite. 
HOLIDAY’s “hansom” (top photo) is a 
victoria. For a bona-fide hansom, see 
bottom photo.—Fad. 


... AND PRODIGAL FARE 


Enclosed is a cutting from our Lon- 
don Daily Mail, which said in part: 

“The magazine Howimpay boasts: 
‘No other city ever remotely ap- 
proached the prodigality of Manhat- 
tan’s resources in food or drink.’”’ 

The Daily Mail then goes on to say: 

. Enough food is rejected by cloyed 
and sated customers and thrown away 
each week to feed hundreds of thou- 
sands of people.” 

Would you please tell me if this is 
really true? As a London housewife 
whose life is a nightmare trying each 
day to find something to eat, I find it 
hard to believe. Will you please ask 
these people, if they have any waste 
food, to send it to me, as we are hun- 
gry, frustrated and angry at our rations 
of today.... A. M. ANDERSON 


Ilford, Essex, England 


HOLIDAY’s statement—not boast— 
as quoted by the Daily Mail, is true. 
HOLIDAY did not say that enough food 
is thrown away to feed hundreds of 
thousands, and we have no sure way 
of measuring food waste. It is unlikely 
that the London Daily Mail has 
either.—Ed. 


WHAT IS A KNISH? 


In 8,000,000 Appetites, you stated 
that a knish is a plump handful of 
pastry stuffed with meat. The correct 
recipe for making knishes is mashed 
potatoes mixed together with fried 
onions and wrapped in a very thin 
dough. Kasha is another type of knish 
which is made from brown barley 
cooked and mixed with fried onions. 
Sometimes meat is mixed in, but this 
is usually up to the one who is prepar- 
ing these knishes. REBECCA B. GERIL 

Brooklyn 


Author Spitzer stated that a knish 
is “ta plump handful of pasty stuffed 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Takos te Gueit Work outs of Teed Collen, 


VALUE MAKES IT 
YOUR BEST BUY: 
Universal's superb quality and features 
make this the finest coffeemaker money 
can buy ... at any price! No wonder it's 

America’s first choice! 


Flavor-Selector gives choice 
of coffee strength. 


— oo 
Redi-Lite goes on when ; 
coffee is ready. '@ 


\ 


. 


- ‘ 
— Spout designed for easy 
’ 
: ~ me 


: 


No breakage problem. 


pouring into glasses. 


COFFEEMATIC 


os T NEV 
*pat THA ER 
"ME unwarcHE® -f 


ESS 


F Be ae fiedsdnh 


COFFEEMATIC—AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
WITH THE FLAVOR-SELECTOR 


Now Coffeematic makes you an Iced Coffee Expert—automatically! Simply 
set the Flavor-Selector at STRONG ... then relax! Coffeematic will brew 
delicious coffee, the correct strength, clear and free from sediment— 
perfect for pouring over ice. When you serve it you'll be peacock-proud 


and cucumber-cool! Your guests will rave over it. Get the beau- ~<7«“yrmr, 
S > Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 


tiful Coffeematic today, and make a holiday of entertaining! See 





Pennsylvania Department 
of Comn 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Please send me free literature about Address 
Pennsylvania's vacation lands Dept 


H 


Nature's masterpiece—world-known Delaware Water Gap 


You will enjoy one in Pennsylvania's resorts—renowned for 

food and fun—amid scenic wonderlands in the Pocono Mountains 

the Sullivan Highlands... the Blue Ridge and Bedford areas... 

the Ligonier Valley . . . the Northern Tier of counties . . . Conneaut 

Lake and Lake Erie. And you can easily reach these bonus features: 

Cherished historic shrines + Excellent highways « Treasuries of 

culture « Quaint folkways + Recreational areas « State Forests and 

Parks + Large lakes and great rivers + Natural wonders including 
unique underground caverns. 


Find your dream vacation—bright with the bonus of holiday 
living at purse-pleasing cost—here in the Keystone State. 


Pennsylvania bostelries are spending nine million dollars 
to expand and improve facilities and accommodations. 


WHEN YOU DRIVE—DRIVE SAFELY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST’ DAYS OF YOUR YEAR 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor Ad, THEODORE ROOSEVELT I11, Secretary of Commerce 


erce Name. 








19 City 








Presque Isle, Lake Erie, noted for surf bathing 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

with meat, kasha or onion-flavored 
mashed potatoes’’—which is correct. 
Knish enthusiasts differ widely as to 
the preferred stuffing—some gour- 
mets even like cheese. Kasha is not a 
ty pe of knish, but may be an ingredient 
of one; it is a mush made from cracked 
buckwheat, barley or millet.—Ed. 


NO CREASES BROOKED 


In Everything Money Can Buy, I was 
shocked to see a Brooks salesman wear- 
ing a jacket with a creased sleeve. Even 
we Westerners know better than to let a 
presser put a crease in a jacket sleeve... . 

ROBERT 8. COFFIN 
Lemon Grove, Calif. 


The creased- vs. rolled-sleeve contro- 
versy can be settled only on the basis 
of personal taste. Brooks Brothers de- 
liver sleeves creased unless the cus- 
tomer specifically asks for rolled ones. 
Most of Brooks Brothers’ salesmen 
prefer their own sleeves creased.—Ed. 


DIESEL FORBID! 


In Mark Twain Cruise (March 
Houipay) Phil Stong states: “ Now, 
in the day of Diesels, the space that 
might have been used for coal or 
wood is a rumpus room... .” I cer- 
tainly hope the Gordon C. [Greene] has 
not succumbed to a Diesel-engine 
drive. She hadn't when I took two 
long trips on her only a few years ago. 
True, she burned fuel oil under her 
steam boilers rather than coal or wood 

. but she still had that lordly chime 
whistle; Diesel-driven boats emit just 
a mournful throaty hoot as a signal. 

W. C. WHITE 
Schenectady 


Reader White may rest easy. The 
Gordon C. was converted from coal- 
burner to oil-burner. Mr. Stong mis- 
took the oil-burner for a Diesel.—Ed. 


HOLIDAY MAKES THE GUIDE 


If Houipay were indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, we could 
make better use of it in the library. 

LUCILE ITEN 

Library Division 
Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minn. 


HOLIDAY has been indexed in Read- 
ers’ Guide since the Guide's April, 
1949, issue (our January issue). The 
selection of a periodical for listing in 
the Guide depends on the demand 
from libraries. Many magazines never 
make the grade; others only after a 
wait of a decade or two. HOLIDAY made 
it in less than three years.—Ed. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. All letters must carry 
name and complete address. 


JULY 





Cool luxurious sailing to the 


CARIBBEAN 


Refreshing sea air, thrills of the tropics 
packed into 10 full, glorious days. Sail- 
ings from New Orleans every Saturday 
aboard Vaccaro Line cruise-ship. 


HAVANA... rhumbas in romantic night 
spots ... jai-alai games . . . exotic food. 


HONDURAS ++, mysterious jungle-river 
trip and picnic party . . . cool, clear 
beauty of a tropic beach . . . surf bathing. 
It’s all fun, ashore and afloat — deck 
games, swimming, parties, dancing under 
= stars. Real New Orleans cuisine. 


hh federal tax) 
No passport required 
23 Day Cruise - New York - Cuba - Haiti - 
Jamaica - Honduras $365 plus tax 
10 Day Cruise - New York to Honduras $195 plus tax 


See your Travel Agent, or write: 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
222 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 

11 Broadway, New York City 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
‘ 


= 0 
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STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





Start your Southern Califor- 
nia vacation in San Diego. 
Come direct by motor- plane 
-train- bus. See Old Mexico 
while you are here. Play on 
San Diego bay and miles of Visit mt. 
sandy beaches. Take your Palomar 
leisure. You'll see one of the 
world’s greatest panoramas 
(Point Loma) ... the world’s 
greatest telescope (Palomar) 
plus lovely La Jolla and Cor- 
onado on the Silver Strand. 
Go deep sea fishing deluxe! 
Days are busy... or lazy... and 
nights are gay in and around semi- , 
tropic San Diego. Taste this mildest See Old 
most unique of American climates. Mexico 
Ask your Travel Agent. Ample accommoda- 
tions of all types. No seasonal rate increase. 


Q Vi 

. WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 

FILL IN AND MAIL TO: 
SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
499 W. Broadway, Room 77, San Diego 1, California 
Please mail me without cost or obligation your descrip- 
tive folder which will help to make my California trip 
more interesting. 
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FROM THE CORAL SEA 


There are plenty of travel books around, but only 
a few of them combine intercst, information and writing art 


THE BRITISH have a remarkable 
weekly magazine — little known to 
Americans, I find — called The Listener. 
Except for book reviews, short verse, 
some invariably dowdy photographs 
and other odds and ends, it consists of 
transcripts of talks made on the B.B.C. 
and has, I understand, more than a 
million readers in the British Isles. 

It is one of my favorite magazines, 
chiefly because it is a reminder that in 
at least one country on earth human 
beings manage to talk both engagingly 
and intelligently on the air. Take, for 
example, a recent issue of The Listener 
that carried a piece entitled “ Having 
Drunk of the Nile,” a travel talk by 
P. H. Newby, one of the younger British 
critics and novelists. It was a very ur- 
bane, thoroughly noninflammable de- 
scription of some of the timeless char- 
acteristics of the Arabs. It contained a 
number of anecdotes, including the 
following: 

“The Orientals, because they are 
much in the know about one another, 
do not have to bother about being 
imaginative; as a great luxury, and it is 
supreme Oriental luxury, they make 
great sport with their fancy. 

“An anecdote will illustrate. In 
Egypt there is a legendary figure called 
Goha. There are all sorts of jokes about 
Goha. In these jokes he is sometimes 
the hero, being witty and sly at some- 
one else’s expense; and sometimes he is 
the cause of wit in others. One after- 
noon Goha was taking a siesta, but un- 
fortunately he could not get to sleep 
because a gang of noisy children were 
playing in the street below. At length 
he called to them from his window, 


“Why do you waste your time here and 


lose such a golden opportunity? Didn't 
you know there is a wedding in the next 
street and they are giving away sweets 
of the most delectable kind to all who 
come and ask?’ Exit the boys-so rap- 
idly that Goha rubbed his eyes. ° Per- 
haps,” he said wonderingly, “what I 
have said is true!’ And putting on his 
slippers, he hastened to find out.” 


Now THAT, it seems to me, is a tidy 
illustration of the way travel writing, 
or travel talking, ought to be done. 
Mr. Newby, having observed the Arabs 
with much care and a fair amount of 
bemused affection, has felt free to in- 
dulge in a generality. He then backs up 
the generality with an anecdote which, 
for his purposes, is as revealing as it is 
amusing. Finally —and this is the main 
point —he has turned in a literary per- 
formance. The economy of style, the 
turns of phrase, the sharpness of the 
climax are all signs of a writing man 
that is, of a man trained to make words 
produce certain calculated effects. 

The extract from Mr. Newby’s talk 
may be artfulness rather than art, but 
it is a quality too often missing from 
American travel writing. In our coun- 
try, travel writing is offered as journal- 
ism rather than art. It is vigorous, like 
the best American news writing. It is 
generally accurate. It is usually enter- 
taining. But it is not apt to be very 
perceptive, and the manner of writing 
is usually extremely haphazard, as if 
the author had no more time to write a 
book than a reporter has to write a 
story. 

The impression seems to be common, 
especially among publishers, that travel 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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compensate for the drying effects of 
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Your General Tire Dealer is a tire expert — a specialist 
in tire safety. His knowledge and complete facilities 


are devoted to making your car safer to drive... in traffic 


and on the road. Why not see him soon? Begin to enjoy 


the difference General’s top quality makes... backed by 
the competent, interested service of the man in your 


community who knows that your tires may save your life. 


NEW JET-C-M-RUBBER adds miles and miles 
to the new General Super Squeegee. Entire 
tread and sidewoll are built exclusively of 
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301 NAILS...NO LOSS OF AIR. Get 
complete freedom from puncture risks and 
annoyance with the amazing new General 
Puncture-Sealing Safety Tube. Ask your 


General Tire Dealer for a demonstration. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
writing ought to be halfway between 
the guide book and the literary essay. 
So it occupies a kind of literary No 
\lan’s Land. Most books of travel do 
not give as much information as a guide 
book; they do not give as much pleas- 
ure as a good novel. The result is that 
they are not taken very seriously by 
anybody. And yet there is no innate 
reason why they should not be. A really 
Boswell’s 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, say 


good piece of travel writing 


can outlast the centuries. It retains its 
power over the imagination because it 
is the work of a man who could both 
observe truly and turn his observations 
into art. 

Obviously, a Boswell isn’t born every 
year, yet it seems to me that contempo- 
rary travel writers could widen their 
audience and get more from their craft 
if they paid more attention to the art 
of the matter. So long as they regard 
their books as elongated newspaper 
stories, they will seldom hit the best- 
seller lists and even less frequently win 


the serious approval of their readers. 


ALL THIS Is BY way of preface to one 
of Houipay’s periodic surveys of new 
travel books. Regrettably, and for the 
reasons just stated, I can find only two 
books at this time to recommend to 
readers who like travel writing for its 
own sake and not simply because they 
have been, or plan to go, to the area 
described., 

Nearly all the books that will be 
listed at the end of this piece have a 
With the two follow- 
ing exceptions, however, none of them 


certain merit. 


is travel writing in the literary sense; 
they are, to make a sharp distinction, 
simply travel books. 

The first exception is Alan Villiers’ 
The Coral Sea (Whittlesey House, New 
York, $4), which is part history and 
part first-hand observation, as both 
travel writing and travel books nearly 
always are. The Coral Sea is a part of 


A 


“Ha 


the world I have never visited—very 
luckily, according to some ex-service- 
but Mr. 
Villiers makes it seem an exciting and 


men of my acquaintance 


significant area. 

An old hand at sea stories and a sea- 
faring man himself, Mr. Villiers’ words 
conviction and also 


carry stir the 


reader's imagination. I still have no 
intention of voluntarily visiting the 
Coral Sea, but I am glad that he has 
written about the area and that he 


has knit all the wild contradictions of 
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@ Those words come from ex- 
perienced travelers every- 
where. The less you take, the 
more fun you'll have. 

This advice is heeded every 
month by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Houipay readers. For 
they travel to every part of 
the world with their only bag- 
gage a of Howtpay. 
Surely you have a friend who 
would like that kind of trip. 
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its history and geography into a com- 
prehensible and quickening pattern. 
These 


logue” 


excerpts from the “ Epi- 
may indicate how Mr. Villiers 
gets his effects: 

“In the distance, the blue moun- 
tains of Misima and the hills of Sudest 
stood like moored clouds upon a sharp 
horizon. The rollers of the Coral Sea 
thundered upon the outside beaches of 
the islets of Bramle Haven; through 
Jomard Passage the blue sea swept in 
strength. . . . A shapeless, splintered 
piece of wood tossed fretfully in the 
light surf which broke on the coral 
rocks of Duperré; careful examination 


would show that it had once been part 


FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO BOOK 
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of a Japanese ramp. in the swamp, the 
tail of a metai airplane protruded in- 
congruously, the once-red markings 
faded almost quite away, and vines 
and creepers all but covering it. The 
bleached bones lying hglf hidden 
near by were not Melanesian. 

“In the lagoon and beneath the 
warm sea along the beaches, the indus- 
trious polyp continued his ageless work, 
away from those places where the rust 
of wrecks had polluted the surround- 
ing waters. The minute marine animal 
continued weaving his fantastic designs 
in blues and greens and lovely whites, 
as if he had never been disturbed.” 

Not travel writing at its best, being a 
bit fancy, but far above the level of the 
ordinary travel book. 

The other book which I want to 
single out and recommend for good 
reading is the work of a number of 
writers living a good long way from 
the waters of the Coral Sea. Theirs is a 
mountainous region—the Rocky Moun- 
tain region—and its history is stormy 
but picturesque rather than exotic. 
The writers of Rocky Mountain Cities 
(W. W. Norton & Co., New York, $4) 
try to stir the mind rather than the 
imagination. Their aim is not simply to 
describe their region and outline its 
history, but also to point ways for the 
full development of its human and 
natural resources. Theirs is the socio- 
logical-economic approach to travel 
writing; it is an approach that might 
have failed if the contributors—among 
them, Erna Fergusson, Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark, and Carey McWilliams, 
who supplies the introduction—were 
not professional writers who know how 
to engage a reader’s sympathies and 
hold his interest. 

The contributors’ views of cities like 
Cheyenne, Denver, Tucson, Salt Lake 
City and Albuquerque may be too 
critical and “ liberal” for some. None- 
theless, they are views that lead to bet- 
ter understanding of the intermountain 
cities and excite hopes for the future 
of an underpopulated region. Rocky 
Mountain Cities, more than The Coral 
Sea, may point the way to the kind of 
travel writing that we need and may 
just possibly get in the future—writing 
that can be read for its own sake and 
that combines descriptive vividness 
with intellectual liveliness. Call this 
crusading travel writing, perhaps, but 
recognize that it has a solidity that the 
run-of-the-mill travel book cannot at- 
tain. Recognize, too, that it is stimu- 
lating and has a claim to permanent 
value, a claim that the ordinary travel 
book, however cheery and outwardly 
accurate it may be, cannot make. 


FoLLow1nc Is a roundup of some re- 
cent guides and travel books, nearly all 
of them respectable examples of their 
kind. As indicated, I do not have a high 
regard for the genre, but within their 
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YOUR PLAYTIME SNACK-BAR! 


C'mon, obey that impulse! Head out for the 
wide open spaces and healthy, fresh country 
air. It’s easy as pie when there’s a shiny 
Ala-diner jam-packed with picnic eatments 


tucked away in the back of your car. 
Forget stuffy apartments and hot kitchens, 
crowded restaurants and tasteless food. With 


Ala-diner* 
6-PARTY OUTING KIT 
Sturdy deluxe cluminum case 
completely furnished with 
service for six—plotes, cups, 
knives, forks and spoons with 
gcy colored plastic handles, 
salt ond pepper shakers, cork 
screw con opener, 2 one- 
quart Aladdin Hy-lo Vocuum 
Botties. Removable sandwich 
compartment. Ne.156, $34.00. 
Ala-diner” 
2-PARTY OUTING KIT 
Compact aluminum case with 
service for two—plotes, 
forks, spoons with 
colored plastic handles, 2 
one-pint Aladdin My-lo 
Vacuum Bottles. 
Removable 
sandwich 
compartment. 


Ne. 150, $17.00. 


knives 


the Ala-diner you're really “eating 
out,” your table a grassy knoll or 
shaded bank by the water’s edge— 
your appetite, terrific! 

The Ala-diner keeps food fresh and 
appetizing. It is completely equipped 
from salt shakers to Aladdin Hy-Lo 
vacuum bottles. Smartly and sturdily 
cased in lightweight, dust-free alu- 
minum. 

Your favorite shop has an Ala- 
diner for you—in sizes to serve two, 
four or six. Hustle around and get 
one today —“eat out” in fun and 
style tomorrow. If your dealer is 
temporarily out of stock, write to 
ALADDIN [Npustries, INc., Dept. H 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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self-imposed limitations most of these 
are okay. 

The Fortunate Islands by Walter 
Karig (Rinehart and Company, New 
York, $3.75). This is subtitled “An 
Account of the Pleasant Lands and 
People in the United States’ Trust 
Territory of the Pacific.” It amounts to 
a hodgepodge of lively observation, 
sketchy history and facts about current 
the 


manner of the newspaper feature story. 


goings on offered in painless 


“ Hodgepodge,” regrettably, is the 
operative word. Captain Karig, who 
should know his subject, wasn't quite 
able to make up his mind as to what 
kind of book he wanted to write. 

The San Francisco Book, text by 
Herb Caen, photographs by Max Yavno 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
$5). The lens is mightier than the type- 
Mr. the 


souvenir-book class, but Mr. Yavno's 


writer. Caen’s prose is in 
pictures are always handsome and 
sometimes imaginative. 

The Black Hills and Their Incred- 
ible Characters by Robert J. Casey 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indi- 
A good-looking book that 
is part chronicle and part guide. The 


anapolis, $5). 


chronicle makes up the book proper, 
with the guide material contained in 
a pamphlet inserted in a pocket in the 
back cover. The guide should prove 
itself 


about a 


useful to motorists. The book 


is sprightly social history 
Western area which writers have not 


overexploited. 


FROM THE BLACK HILLS 
You Must See Canada by Cecil 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Com- 


pany, Chicago, $2.75). Not bad, but 


Carnes 


don't expect a Canadian Baedeker. 

Sierra-Nevada Lakes by 
and Bliss Hinkle (Bobbs-Merrill, $4). 
The Hinkles know their West and write 


about it with well-above-average skill 


George 


and charm. The material dealing with 
Lake Tahoe is particularly fascinating. 
The photographs, if undistinguished, 
are numerous. 

In Search of South Africaby H.V. 
Morton (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York, $4). Possibly because the 


area is relatively unfamiliar, this is a 


JULY 


particularly good specimen of the 
standard travel book. Mr. Morton gets 
across the astonishing variety and the 
great challenge of the Union of South 
Africa, about which he appears to 
write with authority. If only the style 
were less pedestrian, this would be 
quite a book. Good photographs. 

This is San Francisco by Robert 
O’Brien (Whittlesey House, New York, 
$3.75). A newspaperman’s view of one 
of the world’s most enchanting cities. 
Not at all penetrating but certainly 
pleasant. As a matter of fact, it would 
be almost impossible to make San 
Francisco seem dull. 


FROM SOvInG SsouTH 

Roving South by Willard Price (The 
John Day Company, New York, $5). 
There are so many books about Latin 
America that another moderate-size 
one can’t do any harm. Mr. Price writes 
like the competent newspaperman he 
is; his book, subtitled “ Rio Grande to 
Patagonia,” is no more, and no less, 
interesting than the usual acccount of 
a Latin American journey. Lots of 
photographs. 

Let’s Go to Colombia by Lyman 
Judson and Ellen Judson (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $4). Let's, but 
do we have to write a book about it? It 
seems that we—or, at any rate, Dr. 
and Mrs. Judson —do. This is the first 
of a series to be called the Judson 
Guides to Latin America. The Judsons 
make documentary films as well as 
write. Probably their films have more 
distinction than their literary style, 
which can be described only as dogged. 
It would be encouraging if American 
publishers took travel writing seriously 
enough to give contracts to honest-to- 
goodness writers. 

Duncan Hines’ Vacation Guide, 
Lodging fora Night and Adventures 
in Good Eating (Duncan Hines, Inc., 
New York, $1.75 each). Three guides to 
which the traveling public hardly needs 
an introduction. You may or may not 
approve all the Hines recommenda- 
tions as to hotels, restaurants and re- 
sorts, but the usefulness of his little 
books cannot be denied. These three 
are well up to date. 


—HILARY H. LYONS 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


If the bulls get too close for comfort, get out of their way or let 


Being chased by bulls is prelude to manhood 
in Pamplona — besides being a fine excuse for a festival 


IN NORMAL TiMES Pamplona, capi- 
tal of the proviiice of Navarra in north- 
ern Spain, is a small, but not a quiet, 
city. An early-waking visitor is im- 
mediately impressed by the abundance 
of crowing cocks, twittering chicks, 
chirping birds, barking dogs, lowing 
cows, grunting pigs, baaing sheep, maa- 
ing goats, quacking ducks, honking 
geese, shrilling children, chattering 
housewives, clattering crockery, bang- 
chanting and 


ing doors, peddlers, 


squawking, empty taxicabs in the 
Plaza del Castillo, which looks too big 
for the city. 

During the fiesta of San Fermin, 
which has been celebrated each year 
in early July for 291 years except in 
time of war, the square fills up 
and these disturbers are abetted by 


double-klaxoned 


cars; radios blaring fandangos, paso- 


roaring buses and 
dobles, jotas and jazz; police whistles, 


penny whistles and finger whistles; 
clacking castanets and fandango-danc- 
ing feet; snapping fingers, clapping 
hands, scraping chairs, hissing siphons, 
breaking bottles, bursting firecrackers, 
booming rockets, fifes, drums, accor- 
dions, trumpets, tambourines, brass 
bands, catcalls, drunk calls, and the 
high-sea rumble of thousands of voices 
echoing from the sides of buildings and 
churning in the square. 

But there is one noise which can be 
heard in Pamplona for only a few min- 


utes 


every morning, the noise to 


which the fiesta is dedicated: the sound 
of young men and fighting bulls run- 
ning 


together through the streets. 


Unlike most organized joy fests, San 
Fermin is a fiesta for the young, the 
male, and the native. Few people past 
30 have the stamina to participate 
in much of it, and a good many mature 
citizens disapprove of the whole thing, 
for both humanitarian and economic 
reasons. It is an unusual year (as 1948 
was) when some young man is not 
killed or badly gored by a bull; but it is 
not unusual for a youth to spend his 
year’s savings, and perhaps his family’s 
also, during fiesta week. Sex has no 
part in San Fermin, either for display 
purposes or as a stimulant to funmak- 
ing. For an hour and a half each eve- 
ning, in one of the less conspicuous 
squares, women are allowed to join in 
the fandango, which is a gay but un- 
exhibitionistic dance; for the most 
part, women sit quietly at the cafés 
on the square and watch the show with 
the foreigners. 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES San Fermin 
ftom all other fiestas is the encierro de los 
loros, the running of the bulls through 
the old city. Noone knows exactly when 
the encierro became the rite it is now, 
but the earliest recorded reference to 
it is an edict dated July 1, 1686, for- 
bidding standard bearers in the Pro- 
cession of San Fermin to run in it. No 
such edict is in force today, and no 
Pamplonica is held to have achieved 
manhood until he has been chased 
through town by a bull. 

It is not necessary, however, for a 
runner to go the entire course—about a 


mile—from corral to bull ring. The 
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all of them run over you. 


aging, the cautious, and those who lis- 
ten to their parents may start at any 
one of five gates along the route and 
run the rest of the way. A runner who 
tires may, if he is agile, get over or 
through one of the barriers put up at 
side streets, but experienced runners 
say that it is a good deal safer to lie 
down and let the bulls run over you. 
In that case, you must be careful to 
count the bulls as they go by and not 
get up until all have passed. Last year 
post-card venders were selling pictures 
of the encierro of 1947, when Casimir: 
Heredia got up too soon. 

Heredia, 33, 
father of three children, had run in 


Casimiro and the 
the encierro many times. Early in the 
1947, he walked 
down to the foot of the Calle de Santo 


morning of July 10, 


Domingo and joined a group of young 
men wearing either the blue trousers 
and smocks of Spanish workmen or the 
white shirts and white trousers, with 
red scarves and sashes, which are the 
costume for San Fermin. Heredia stood 
near the gate and waited Jor seven 
o'clock, when the bulls would come out 
of the corral, guided by steers with their 
tingling bells. The bulls were large, with 
enough, but not too much, horn. They 
Antonir 
Urquijo of Seville; and two of ther 

killed that 


Spain’s greatest matador, Manolete 


came from the ranch of Don 


would be afternoon | 
Heredia heard the rocket, saw the 
gate swing open and the first two steers 
appear. He waited until he caught sight 
of a bull behind the steers, and then he 
started running. Before and behind him 
he heard the sound of many rope-soled 
shoes scurrying over brick, and farther 
behind the heavier sound of hooves. 
He ran on, up the long hill past the 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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ONLY CAR OF ITS KIND! The smart good looks 
of a convertible without the high price tag 


Dodge gives you the first new Sports Roadster .. . a new 
value-packed 2-door Sedan . . . a new 3-passenger Coupe . 
for just a few dollars more than the lowest priced cars. 


You'll have to see it to believe it! nimble as a polo pony—because of its 
Even then, you'll wonder how the 115” wheelbase and more powerful 
exciting new Dodge Wayfarer can be “Get-Away” Engine. And there's the 
priced so low. thrilling smoothness of Dodge gyrol 
Fluid Drive . . . smoother starts and 
stops ... smoother driving mile after 
mile. 


You'll see how Dodge “functional 
styling” gives new basic beauty. . . 
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four or five more men, their eyes bright 
with their daring. The last two bulls 
trotted behind a pair of steers. One of 
them suddenly quickened his pace; a 
cry came from all the balconies and the 
daring ones scattered to the sides of the 
street; then the bull caught up to the 
pair of steers and slowed down to their 
trot. As they all passed from view the 
sound in the street was like the expiring 
sigh of a Roman candle. 

At the gate to the bull ring, men were 
falling down and piling up; but there 
was never such a jam that a bull had 
time to pick out a man and gore him to 
death. The bulls simply trotted over 
the men on the ground and followed the 
steers to their pens. Then for a quarter 
of an hour the boys played with a year- 
ling, practicing passes with their coats 
or scarves. His padded horns could do 
them no serious damage, and at the end 
of the novillada as many as could lay 
hands on him pushed him out of the ring. 


Everybody went home to breakfast. 


ob . . . ‘ 
THERE IS NO RULE which prohibits a 


foreigner from doing anything the local 
boys do. Ernest Hemingway, John Dos 
Passos and Donald Ogden Stewart 
once made some passes at a baby bull in 
the morning novillada, to the distress of 
the near-sighted Stewart, who picked 
himself up with a broken rib. But there 
have not been many foreigners since the 
Civil War. Of the dozen or so big Amer- 
ican cars I saw driving around the 
square, most bore Mexican and South 
American license plates; one came from 
California. The crowds of Biarritz Eng- 
lish, who so annoyed Hemingway when 
he reported on the fiesta two decades 
ago in The Sun Also Rises, have van- 
ished even from Biarritz. 

Every afternoon, for five days, six 
bulls were killed in the ring by ten of 
the best matadors in Spain since the 
death of Manolete in 1947. Last year’s 
corridas lacked a spirit of competition 
that Manolete had stimulated. 


The only one who worried Mano- 
lete—and who was in the ring with him 
in Linares the afternoona Miura bull's 
horn punctured his femoral artery —was 
young Luis Miguel Dominguin; and in 
Pamplona, Luis Miguel gave a con- 
vincing demonstration that he is now 
the best bullfighter in Spain. He has 
both virtuosity and physical vigor, two 
qualities Manolete lacked, so that he 
could fight both his bulls with cape, 
bandarillas and the red cloth muleta, 
and still have the strength for two per- 
fect kills. He also has a sense of show- 
manship which is sometimes at odds 
with his sincerity as an artist, but in his 
second fight they worked in perfect con- 
junction. He took the bull's first two 
charges kneeling with his back to the 
barrier, a most dangerous position; 
then, having got the crowd's attention, 
settled down to the serious business of 
bullfighting, drawing the bull past him 
in slow, easy movements, retarding the 
tempo until each pass looked like a 
slow-motion picture. It was bullfighting 
too good even for Pamplona, and so 
he finished with four more passes 
on his knees, just for the hell of it. 


BETWEEN THE encierro and the bull- 
fight, and between bullfight and en- 
cierro, Pamplona was seldom quiet. The 
spontaneous nature of the prevailing 
noises made it hard to realize that 
much of the fiesta was organized —and 
organization often gave way to spon- 
taneity, as when somebody touched off 
at five o’clock one afternoon all the fire- 
works set up in the square for display 
just before midnight. But the tradi- 
tional ceremonies were carried out 
without mishap. In the morning of the 
second day the effigy of San Fermin was 
borne through the streets, followed by 
the ecclesiastical and civil dignitaries of 
the city. At noon of the fifth day ap- 
peared the lay effigies, which are heavy 
wooden figures, about 18 feet high, 
representing the kings and queens of 
Spain, Europe, Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica (the American motif is predomi- 
nantly Aztec); they are made to dance 
by the men who carry them, concealed 
beneath their robes. 

The sobriety of even this procession 
was lightened by the men who brought 
up the rear, each wearing a huge, gro- 
tesque head with rolling eyes and carry- 
ing a goat’s bladder to beat children. 
And soon the square was again invaded 
by the cuadrillas. The cuadrillas are 
dancing societies of local youths, organ- 
ized for no other upparent purpose than 
to dance themselves silly during the 
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fiesta. Each has its own standard which 
bobs aloft, its own brass band or fife- 
and-drummers or both, its own ten-gal- 


lon bottle of red wine. They fandangoed 25¢ in U.S. and Canada 
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couple of days, even sober visitors began 
gravitating from place to place in fan- 
dango step. 

In the evening, besides fireworks in 
the square, there was the loro de fuego, 
an iron bull garlanded and stuffed with 
fireworks and carried by two men, 
which chased children. This, of course, 
provided an opportunity for amateur 
bullfighters to take off their coats and 
execute a few passes in the face of ex- 
ploding rockets. 

Evening was also the time to find the 
jota singers. The jota is the folk song of 
Northern Spain; in Navarra, where it 
differs from the jota of neighboring Ar- 
agon, it is never sung professionally, so 
far as I could find out, although some 
singers have made records. At the time 
of San Fermin, singers come in from the 
country and go from bar to bar, per- 
forming for their own pleasure and that 
of anybody who wants to listen. One of 
the best singers I heard pays for his trip 
each year by pouring coffee at the Café 
Irufia. Another interesting character 
was a quiet looking, elderly man sitting 
on a bench in the Bar El Choko. A 
friend of his told me he had a fine voice, 
and after some persuasion he sang. His 
voice was sweet and mellow, with just a 
little quaver in it, and he had a power- 
ful pair of lungs. After one song that 
pleased him he did a double somersault 
on the floor. At the end of another long 
and difficult passage he dove toward 
the window, caught himself on the rail 
above the sill, and did a back flip into 
the room again. When I left him, at five 
in the morning, he said he was going to 
wait up for the encierro, then play a 
little pelota at ten. He consented to 
have a drink with me later in the day. 


THE VITALITY WORKED OFF during 
San Fermin is spent in the service. of the 
three great surviving institutions of 
medieval Spain, the Absolute State, the 
Church and the Bull. The first bulls 
killed for sport in this part of Spain 
were dispatched at Pamplona in Au- 
gust, 1385, before King Charles IT of 
Navarra, who paid one Christian and 
one Moor £50 for their trouble. Since 
1657, when Pope Alexander VII de- 
clared San Fermin a joint patron of 
Navarra (with St. Francis Xavier), the 
church has shared in the benefits, 
financial and spiritual, of the pursuit 
of the bull in July. Not only do the cor- 
ridas bring it a respectable profit but it 
is presumed that the energy burned up 
in the encierro and in constant hopping 
up and down is diverted from mani- 
festations less innocent. 

Whether San Fermin himself would 
have approved of the spectacle given in 
his honor depends on his character, 
about which, unfortunately, not much 
is known. A member of the local clergy 
told me he was an evangelist who lived 
in the time of the Roman Empire, con- 
verted many people in Spain and 
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France, and was ordained a bishop. 
The prefects of Rome, hearing of 
his conversions, put him in jail and 
cut off his head in the dead of night 
one September 25. Later, in the time 
of King Theodoric, his bones were 
found near Amiens and dug up. When 
they brought out his bones in January 
of the coldest winter in many years, the 
trees of Northern France bore leaves, 


flowers bloomed and sick people got well. 


BECAUSE OF THE province's Carlist 
tradition, and because of its prosper- 
ous farmers’ conservative leanings, Na- 
varra supported the rebellion against 
the Spanish Republic that began 13 
years ago this July. It has not been 
prosperous since. In whatever disaffec- 
tion the people may now hold their 
ruler in Madrid, San Fermin’s fiesta has 
generally been a catharsis. This was less 
true last year, partly, no doubt, because 
a great many people couldn't afford a 
stiff enough dose of the medicine. Bars, 
which should have been packed Satur- 
day night until dawn, were almost de- 
serted by midnight; with the high cost 
of even red wine and beer, a lot of cele- 
brants simply ran out of money by 
Saturday. There was possibly a slightly 
forced quality to the gaiety, as if minds 
were occasionally absent, although 
good nature never was. More policemen 
were on duty, and more of those 


ubiquitous characters who give away 


their profession by having no friends. 
It is never very hard to get a poor 
Spaniard to tell you his troubles, but 
last year there was lacking an assump- 
tion, present in other years, that you 
are his friend because you are an Amer- 
ican. Few of them would shout, as an 
Algeciras dock worker shouted after my 
Ford car: “ Your President Truman is a 
fascist!” More of them take the atti- 
tude of my friend the acrobatic jota 
singer. When I met him for a drink the 
next day, he accepted a cup of coffee, 
but declined a brandy. He explained 
that, whereas some Spaniards would 
sing for a drink, he sang because he 
liked to sing and because he had liked 
my wife and myself. He had thought, he 
said, that we were French. France has 
inherited the high esteem in which the 
United States was held while itwas lead- 
ing the fight against Franco's friends 
the Nazis. In keeping the frontier closed 
for a while, France made an expensive 
and useless gesture that was understood 
by the countrymen of Don Quixote. 
My wife is often mistaken for a 
Frenchwoman. In a bar on the last 
night of the fiesta, two sober and re- 
spectful young men of Pamplona in- 
vited her to enter a telephone booth. In- 
side, they did something for which, had 
they been caught by the police or an in- 
former, they could have been put in jail 
for years. They sang the Marseillaise. 


—CHARLES C. WERTENBAKER 


AT THE BULL-RING GATE, men fall down and bulls trot over them. 
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MOVIES 


London’s Philharmonic recorded Walton’s music for Olivier’s Hamlet. 


Once unheralded and almost unheard, movie music now 
has plenty of listeners, gets recorded and wins own Oscars 


IN HIS INVALUABLE sTuby of American 
anthropology, A Smattering of Ignor- 
ance (1940), Oscar Levant wrote of 
his experiences as a musician and com- 
poser in Hollywood: “It is a tradition 
in pictures (one of the most stubbornly 
respected) that nobody in the world 
goes to hear a movie score but the com- 
poser, the orchestrator and other com- 
posers.” The statement, in terms of 
(American movie scores at any rate, was 
at least partially true when Mr. Levant 
wrote it. 

Now, nine busy years later, it hap- 
pily has become dated. Not only do 
movie audiences pay critical attention 
to the scores of many major movies but 


the scores themselves have separate life 


and production. As dignified an institu-, 


tion as the New York Philharmonic has 
presented movie scores in its regular 


concert programs and its so-to-speak 
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impeccable audience has failed to tear 
up the seats, hiss or withdraw subscrip- 
tions. A respec table number of scores, 
in whole or part, have won the tentative 
immortality of transcription on records. 

Music in the movies had existed long 
before Mr. Levant made his remark, 
long even before the advent of sound 
from the screen. The pit piano which 
accompanied the silent picture has 
passed into the tradition of our folk- 
lore, but many of us still remember the 
hunched figure of the energetic Profes- 
sor macerating his keyboard to bring 
full flavor to the William Tell Overture 
as the Good Guys whipped their horses 
into a lather chasing the Bad Guys who 
had abducted the ranch boss's blue- 
eyed daughter or brown-eyed cattle. 
Such musical accompaniment was left 
largely to the taste and repertoire of 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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the individual theater pianist. Most of 
them played safe and stuck to set pieces 
which became inextricably entwined 
with their screen significance. Thus, we 
can't hear One Fine Day without a 
misty mental picture of one of the Gish 
sisters being hopelessly betrayed, or 
Schubert's Spring without feeling that 
everything is going to end happily. 

The solitary piano was soon replaced 
in better-class movie houses by an or- 
chestra, size varying with the affluence 
of the box office. And the haphazard, 
fielder’s-choice method of accompani- 
ment gave way to a score specifically 
written (put together might be a better 
description in most cases) for the movie 
being shown. Birth of a Nation was one 
of the first completely scored pictures 
and gave industry-wide impetus to the 
integrated score. 


SOUND PREDICTABLY swelled the im- 
portance of music, but added to confu- 
sion. Synchronization of sound track 
to action with the inclusion of music as 
well as sound effects and dialogue was 
soon effected. But the movie makers, 
though they knew that in music they 
had a new and important tool, didn’t 
know what to do with it. Along with 
the usual number of in-laws, they im- 
ported to the coast a hodgepodge of 
Broadway and concert figures, some to 
stay, some to take one look and flee. 

Mr. Levant, whose heavy piano in 
The Barkleys of Broadway has become 
a cinema signpost that some obeisance 
to culture is afoot, remembers those 
parlous days mercilessly. There were 
producers who insisted on something 
whistleable; producers (like Zanuck to 
whom at least some of the discredit for 
Wilson 


score must go) who became musical ex- 


the nostalgia-milking of the 


perts in their own estimation overnight; 
producers who felt that any music, the 
physical source of which was not 
shown, would be confusing and there- 
fore conjured up orchestras rising from 
unlikely places. But talent, almost as 
in a moral tale, has slowly won recog- 
nition. 

The first years of sound were mem- 
orably the Golden Age of the Theme 
Song. This lugubrious concept now and 
then shows signs of rearing its ugly 
head again, but thus far has been merci- 
fully struck down. But in its heyday 
it was great. A strain of the song he 
sang to the banker's daughter at her 
cotillion comes back to haunt Pierre on 
Devil's Island where he is doing time 
for her father’s peculations. That sort 
of thing. Almost every major movie 
had a theme song and there were strong 
rumors that an adaptable tune might 
conceivably be sold as the basis for a 
picture without accompanying plot. 
Not all the theme songs were bad 
Diane (Seventh Heaven) of the oldies 


still listens pretty and, of more recent 


vintage, Laura almost made theme- 
revival unrepugnant. The difficulty 
was the familiar Hollywood one of 
overdoing a good thing. 

Another early phenomenon was the 
musical, namely new pop tunes and 
lots of legs. It, too, though not intrin- 
sically evil, was, and unfortunately still 
is, done to death, leaving as its heritage 
an occasional handful of hits suitable 
for singing long after the horrors of 
their original production have been 
forgotten. 

Attempts at doing much with serious 
music were few and not notably suc- 
cessful. Some of the more famous oper- 
atic singers of the day—Gigli, Schu- 
mann Heink, Alda—made films, but 
failed to shine with any box-office glory. 
This among other things solidified the 
more patronizing producers in their be- 
lief that their audiences were too ig- 
norant to appreciate good music. The 
more perceptive and sensitive pro- 
ducers continued to let musicians try 
to do something in pictures, but at the 
same time, regarded them with nervous 
suspicion as an unstable and unproved 
influence in an established business. 
Some of this feeling still exists. If one is 
not fortunate enough to see those pro- 
ductions which annually live up to their 
musical possibilities, he cannot be 
blamed for assuming that the horizons 
of Hollywood have been bounded since 
infancy by Tchaikovsky on the left 


and Ravel on the right, or vice versa. 


STILL THE VISTA was by no means so 
completely Levant 


painted it. As early as 1934, roughly 


gloomy as Mr. 


Levant pounds for The Barkleys. 


the fifth.year of sound, the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, it- 
self a seven-year-old toddler, added 
Music Score to its list of Oscar-worthy 
Max 
Steiner's pace-setting background mu- 


creations. In the next year, 
sic for The Informer captured the award 
and helped form a whole new school of 
movie scoring. It proved that thought- 
ful background music well worked to- 
gether with the over-all mood of the 


picture could gain wide box-ollice ac- 
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ceptance ( The Informer was a successful 
sleeper) and Oscar prestige within the 
salary-paying facades of the industry. 
Steiner, incidentally, has picked up two 
other Oscars since then, one in 1942 for 
Now Voyager, and the other in 1944 for 
Since You Went Away. 

The Academy has kept up intelli- 
gently with the expanding need for mu- 
sical awards. In 1934 there were two 


Alwyn captivates with Calypso. 


divisions: Music (score) and Music 
(song). In 1938 a refinement was added 
to bring the list of awards to three: 
Music (best score), Music (original 


fingers to views of the ceiling, old 
Vienna or the inspiring heroine), with 
his mistress in Empire décolletage 
pleading to him to compose just a few 
moresymphoniestosatisfy the landlord, 
with the wicked patron, with the lov- 
able old music teacher, Felix Bressart— 
“Yah, Sebastian, mien Liebechen, dot is 
goot!"’"—with the opening-night ac- 
claim or the opening-night disaster. . . . 

Deserving separate mention are the 
horror movies. The escalator crescen- 
dos leading up to the slit throat or the 
piercing scream, the eerie weavings of 
the reed section as the mist slithers over 
the marsh near the deserted house have 
special admirers of their own, among 
whom we are proud to be numbered. 
Whether it’s the background music 
to Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein 
or Constantin Bakaleinikoff’s more 
subtle score for The Cat People, it is red 
meat, and a lot more wholesome than 
the steam-table warmovers of a biog- 
raphy of Liszt or Chopin. 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF is the dramatic 
feature in which the musical score is 
given almost as much— perhaps even as 
much—attention as the rest of the pic- 
ture. There still are too few of these 
movies, although many foreign film 
makers long ago learned the lesson of 
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division, was substituted. Now the 
award listings are: Music (scoring 
dramatic picture), Music (scoring mu- 
sical picture) and Music (original song). 

By the mid-'40s, the movies had a 
well-developed musical pattern which 
continues to this day. There are still 
straight musicals with their great vari- 
ation in quality and with over-all scores 
unimportant in any consideration of 
serious music. Too often, currently, 
these pictures are constructed in putty 
around the “life” of a popular musical 
celebrity: the Mickey Rooney biog- 
raphy of Rodgers and Hart, Words and 
Music, is a case in point. They are so 
distorted to a story line of artificial 
conflict and hoked-up romance that 
their very good pop tunes are smoth- 
ered on the screen. 

There are comedy or drama features 
which depend very lightly on scoring. 
And there are the pretentious and 
sometimes self-consciously cultural 
musical films which can be as good as 
Disney's Fantasia or as woefully repel- 
lent as Carnegie Hall. These seldom 
supply much original music. Often they 
fall into the musical pattern of biog- 
raphy already discussed and, in ap- 
proaching the life of a serious composer, 
fall even flatter than their popular 
brethren. You have seen this movie with 
a tailored ape trained to finger a piano 
(the stupider actors can be taught to fin- 
ger only a few measures and the camera 
will kindly flit to and from their flying 


Copland blends in the folk. 


musical integration and applied it suc- 
cessfully. In the early °30’s France’s 
Georges Aurics wrote a score which is 
still bright and independently charming 
for René Claire’s A Nous La Liberté. 
Prokofieff's ironic Lieutenant Kijé, as 
not all concert goers who listen to it are 
aware, wasoriginally thescore for a Rus- 
sian movie The Czar Sleeps. Background 
music for Beauty and the Beast, The 
Eternal Return and Symphonie Pas- 
torale deserves high marks. The British, 
even before their much heralded in- 
vasion of our theaters in the last few 
years, had applied care if not always 
inspiration to their musical accompani- 
ments, frequently and wisely using the 
London Symphony to supply their 
backgrounds. Vaughn Williams’ Epi- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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BALLERINA ESSEN and Composer Antheil put spirit in Specter of the Rose. 


(Continued from Page 25) 

logue from The Invaders, William Al- 
wyn’'s nervous and captivating Calypso 
Music from The Notorious Gentleman, 
John, Ireland’s somber and exciting 
background for The Overlanders have 
all been recorded. Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet was enhanced by the musical 
score of William Walton. 

This doesn’t mean that we are pass- 
ing our hard-earned laurels to foreign 
film scores. The music for The Informer 
still stands up well, and there is a good 
slice of truth in the favorite Hollywood 
claim that if Beethoven, Bach and 
Brahms were making music today they 
would be making it from their studios in 
Beverly Hills or the San Fernando 
Valley. The movies, after their open- 
handed fashion, have attracted first- 
rate musical talent, and have allowed 
at least some of that talent to emerge 
from the cocoon of audience patroniza- 
tion and write or arrange good music. 

Good movie music has advantages 
for the composer and equal pitfalls. 
Tricks can be done with a sound track 
that cannot be done with an or- 
chestra of a hundred fallible and dif- 
ferent human beings. Some composers, 
particularly among the Hollywood old- 
timers, score their music so directly to 
action that, while it complements a 
film superbly and makes with it a 
cohesive work of art, it will fall apart 
when separate reproduction is at- 
tempted. This is not to scorn such com- 
position. It is a debatable point in mu- 
sic for films whether that music is better 
which will live independently of the 
scene it points up or whether music 
which is inextricably a part of the ac- 
tion is more honest movie writing. 

It is the former music which finds its 
way without shyness to the concert 


stage. Some of it is by names long fa- 


miliar to readers of picture credit lines. 
Max Steiner shows no signs of slowing 
down albeit there are marks of repeti- 
tiousness in his work. The equally 
indefatigable Alfred Newman goes 
on unevenly, but prolifically from 
musical comedy to dramatic feature 
and back again. Georges Antheil (Spec- 
ler of the Rose) has graduated from be- 
ing successively a stand-’em-on-their- 
ears expatriate, an amateur gland 
specialist and a military expert to being 
one of the most expert and memorable 
movie music makers. Miklos Rosza 
(Spellbound, based on Rachmaninoff's 
Second Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra, and The Lost Weekend) has had both 
concert and record recognition. So has 
(All That Money 
Can Buy). Dmitri Tiomkin’s score for 


Bernard Herrmann 


Duel in the Sun was a redeeming feature 
of an otherwise drab picture. Aaron 
Copland brought an outstanding Amer- 
ican talent to the score of Of Mice and 
Men which made its own musical con- 
tribution to the war between the sexes. 
Hannes Eisler, whatever his political 
beliefs then or now, did memorable 
work for None But the Lonely Heart. 
And the period perils of Gaslight were 
sharpened and augmented by Bronis- 
lau Kaper’s background music. 
Separately, in the documentary film, 
composers have had a liberal field day. 
But then the documentary itself, has 
consistently been able to take longer 
strides toward maturity than its richer 
relative. Aaron Copland, Virgil Thomp- 
son (his current score for The Louisiana 
Story is the first movie music to cop a 
Pulitzer award) and other top-drawer 
native composers have supplied both 
original music and blended folk back- 
grounds for documentary films of 
which the American movie industry 
may be proud. —AL HINE. 
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UNDER THE SUN 








HOLIDAY’S Department of Unbridled Curiosity studies 
the curious capers of roller coasters and customs dodgers 


UPS AND DOWNS 


Clutching a kewpie doll and a 
stick of spun sugar, we dropped in 
the other day on Mr. Joseph Mchee 
for a talk about roller coasters. 

McKee, 60 years old, genial and 
twinkly, is superintendent of Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, across the 
river from New York, and is a coaster 
man born and bred. He has put up the 
flimsy-looking rides all over the world 
since 1905, and can whip out the de- 
signs for a new thriller practically over- 
night. He takes a ride on his own coaster 
every day, the minute he arrives for 
work in the morning. 

Mr. McKee was born right next door 
to the original roller-coaster capital of 
the world—Pittsburgh. At the age of 
16 he went to work there for the Inger- 
soll Company, training ground for 
most of today’s coaster experts, and 
started putting up the rides in various 
American cities and in Mexico. For 
some reason, all amusement parks 
seemed to be named “ Luna Park” back 
then. A sort of traveling salesman and 
McKee of the 
amusement parks in North America in 


engineer, saw most 
the next few years, building standard 
jobs and “racing coasters” —parallel 
double-track jobs which encouraged 
mild betting. 

In 1912 he was rushed to rebuild 
Chester Park in Cincinnati after the 
place had burned to the ground (most 
amusement parks burn to the ground 
sooner or later). He spent the next win- 
ter and summer there putting up a 


“scenic coaster” around a giant papier- 
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maché steel-and-wood mountain. The 
whole job was so handsome that Me- 
Kee didn't want to spoil it with a big 
front fare booth, so he built a tiny one, 
only 30 inches long, which the manage- 
ment staffed with a tiny girl named 
Maggie. McKee then went to work on 
another coaster at the same park, but 
what with dropping around to admire 
his mountain, he saw a lot of Maggie, 
who shortly became Mrs. McKee. 
Two of McKee’s three brothers were 
coaster men and his oldest daughter 
and her husband were concession chiefs 
for the Clyde Beatty Circus last year. 
“It’s just in the blood,” says McKee. 
Like most coasters, McKee’s inven- 
tions are usually built by rule of thumb 
and designed to fit the available space. 
Joe Mckee invented the first S-turn 
back in 1910. "I had to get around a 
building in Lakeside Park in Denver,” 
he says, “so it was just a matter of 
necessity. Had a terrible experience out 
there, though: had a coaster half built 
when a tornado came along and just 
sliced it up like a cheese.” Some local 
authorities insist on concrete supports 
for a coaster, but 


McKee _ prefers 


wooden mudsills. Coasters have a 
vertical support or “bent” every 10 
feet and are built out of wood. “ Wood 
gives resiliency,"’ McKee told us. “ You 
see, the whole thing has to give with 
the motion.” 

Once a coaster has been chain- 
hauled to the top of the big rise, the en- 
tire ride is accomplished by gravity 
and there isn't a foot of level ground in 
the whole affair. Back in 1905, coasters 


were simply figure 8's, costing about 





$15,000 tops. Today the price is up to 
$100,000 or $150,000, and the six-foot 
drop in the figure 8’s has been upped to 
a 100-foot plunge. There are two-car 
and three-car trains, and McKee has 
designed a super four-car job for a big 
future coaster in Toronto. Three or 
four separate trains often ride the 
tracks at the same time on a busy 
track, all controlled by a central brake- 
man on a bridge from which he can see 
the whole affair. Each car has three sets 
of four wheels—four traction, four 
guide and four safety; the latter are 
locked under a ledge along the track 
and keep the car from hurling off into 
space. If a car has to be stopped en 
route, a safety ratchet keeps it from 
dropping backward. On a busy summer 
evening a roller coaster will send away 
a new carload every 30 seconds. 

Safety? McKee admits there have 
been accidents, but most coasters are 
studded with safety devices these days. 
Most disasters occur when some dare- 
devil insists on standing up en route. 
“Just sit in the car,” McKee says 
calmly, “and you'll get back safe.” 

McKee has put up coasters in a good 
many foreign capitals, including Ha- 
vana, where a roller coaster is for some 
reason called “a Russian Mountain of 
Water.” In Paris, the local Luna Park 
authorities once ordered a rush job 
from him, which he designed in 24 
hours in his hotel room. A friend told 
him not to show the designs too quickly 
or he wouldn’t get the agreed price, so 
he held up for two weeks before turn- 
ing in his work. “ Formidable!” said the 
impressed Frenchmen. 

Back in the '20’s, McKee built two 
coasters and a mill for Steeplechase 





Park at Coney Island, and then de- 
signed and built the famous Thunder- 
bolt, which he operated during its first 
year. In December of 1935 McKee’'s 
reputation had risen to the point where 
a whole group of showmen started bid- 
ding for his services. Ultimately they 
drew straws and he was “won” by the 
Rosenthal brothers, who operate Pali- 
sades Park. McKee is still there, though 
there is an understanding that any 


park can call on his designing services 
in case of emergency. 

Five years ago Palisades went up in 
smoke. McKee first appraised the dam- 
ages for Lloyds of London, then set to 
work and built one huge coaster to 
handle all the passengers formerly car- 
ried by three coasters, a bobsled and a 
scenic railway. This Palisades Park job, 
McKee claims proudly, is the fastest on 
earth. The longest was the old coaster 
in Nantasket Beach, Massachusetts; it 
was 3600 feet long, was torn down in 
1910. The longest drop was a now de- 
funct Poughkeepsie job 120 feet high, 
which McKee built on the side of a 
steep hill. The Cyclone at Coney has 
McKee’s respect, because it is the only 
coaster ever to charge $1 per ride, dur- 
ing a festival a few years back. Coasters 
in the West are generally gentler than 
those back East, where folks seem to 
like being scared to death. 

Nowadays Joe McKee is on duty at 
Palisades Park from 8 a.m. until way 
past midnight. He still keeps busy de- 
signing coasters, too— just finished one 
for a San Francisco park. ‘ A good de- 
signer ought to build three or four jobs 
a year,” he says. ‘That's one of the 
best things about the business. Keeps 
you busy; keeps you young.” 


CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY 


This summer will probably be 
the biggest season ever for tourists, 
which will mean a rush of dollar- 
spending abroad and a peck of trou- 
ble for the U. S. customs inspectors. 

A lot of the tourists will find them- 
selves in trouble, too, if they try to 
sneak something in without making a 
proper declaration. Some of these will 
be professionals, who can expect to get 
the book thrown at them, but a lot 
more will be amateurs with the foolish 
notion that it would be cute or econom- 
ical to sneak in that Paris dress free. 
They are wrong. 

Shopping abroad has been made 
easier for Americans now that the old 
customs exemption of $100 has been 
raised to $400—enough to cover all the 
jewels, suits, dresses and neckties that 
the average tourist will bring home. 
American customs inspectors, unlike 
some in foreign countries, are required 
to make a full inspection of all baggage. 
Most travelers get into trouble either 
through sheer ignorance or “ careless” 
dishonesty. ‘Take Paris,” one inspec- 
tor told us. “No woman is going to 
leave Paris without buying at least one 
dress. And after she’s worn it a couple 
of times she figures it’s not ‘new’ any 
more, so she ‘forgets’ to declare it. But 
try to fool an old customs man on a 
Paris dress!” Lots of Americans are 
embarrassed at customs because they 
have been bilked by a European sales- 
girl (most of whom work on straight 
commission) who has sold them an 
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article by whispering that it was on the 
“free list’ and not subject to duty. 
There’s no such thing. Only paintings, 
uncut jewels and a few antiques can 
come in free. 

For some reason, most of the ama- 
teur or small-time smugglers are 
women, while professionals are apt to 


be men. Customs men are hep to the 


thousands of small ruses that ordinary 
travelers use to sneak something 
through. One lady sewed a flashy red- 
silk American lining into a European 
coat and insisted she had bought the 
coat from a Fifth Avenue furrier. The 
suspicious customs inspector slit the 
lining and found another underneath. 
The woman confessed when he found 
skin markings that proved the furs came 
from Austria. Switched labels rarely 
work either; a glance can tell an inspec- 
tor if the label is a hand-sewn addition. 

The traveler's manner while he is 
going through customs is often a tip-off 
to the experienced inspectors. Both 
amateur and professional smugglers 
are usually a shade too co-operative, 
too talkative and overpolite. The be- 
ginners usually freeze up. But any un- 
natural behavior arouses suspicion. As 
one inspector said: “If a man carries 
an overcoat over his arm and doesn’t 
put it down when he opens his luggage, 
naturally we become interested in the 
coat. On the other hand, he may be 
trying to distract us from something 
Matilda S. 


well-dressed 


else.”’ Chief Inspectress 
Clark once spotted a 
woman arriving to meet a friend at a 
New York pier. Later, she saw the same 
lady leaving with her friend but wear- 
ing a brand-new Persian-lamb coat. 
She inquired if the coat had been de- 
clared, the voyager said no, it belonged 
to the visitor. A check showed the coat 
to be of foreign make, and the woman 
was in the soup. Penalties on cases 
like this can be severe, with fines run- 
ning up to 200 per cent of the original 
value of the article, plus the regular 
duty payment. 

In addition to plain common sense, 
inspectors use a sort of sixth sense, de- 
veloped over the years, to trap profes- 
sional declaration dodgers who have 
really gone to extremes to ferret away 
some valuable import. Deductions 
based on suspicious actions of the 


traveler may be followed by cross-ex- 
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amination and intensive search. With 
this technique the sleuths have found 
secret smuggling compartments in 
heels of shoes, in hollow fountain pens, 
and the backs of hairbrushes. A neck- 
lace was found in a picture frame, and 
cheeses, cans of tomato paste and packs 
of cigarettes (with the loot hidden un- 
der the cut-off butts) are common car- 
riers. One man put a diamond inside an 
apple—a punk idea, since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture usually takes over 
incoming vegetables and fruits. 

The Customs Bureau has a squad of 
specially trained detectives to keep an 
eye out for big operators in the smug- 
gling line, particularly dope carriers. 
These Port Patrol officers have found 
that as far as narcotics smugglers are 
concerned, science’s greatest invention 
is the two-way-stretch girdle. At one 
pier they questioned a woman with a 
slight bulge in her back, who seemed 
to be walking unnaturally. Undressed, 
she gave up 12 slabs of gum opium 
hidden in her girdle. Turned out she 
was a seamstress and had often used 
her apprentice, a young girl, as an ac- 
complice smuggler by stashing opium 
stolen from legitimate drug shipments, 
into her girdle. She had told the girl 
they were packages of valuable cheese. 
Last December, a ship's electrician was 
picked up with a suspicious bulge be- 
hind—$10,000 worth of pure cocaine 
strapped under a girdle. 

Recently, whole shipments of illicit 
goods were intercepted in New York 
harbor; they had been transferred from 


steamers onto junk boats in order to 


avoid the little formality of 
through customs. 


going 
Smuggling Chinese 
is passé these days except in the 
movies, but last autumn authorities 
illegal immigrants, 
sritish West Indies, 
who had been sold forged South Caro- 


rounded up 42 


mostly from the 


lina birth certificates. 

Customs men were really thrown last 
September by the case of the woman 
who appeared at Pier 88 in New York 
looking for a trunk which, she said, she 
had left there in the hands of customs 
men. The authorities were glad to help 
until they found that the trunk in 
question had been left after a voyage 
made exactly 34 years before. THE END 
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HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


SCHORER, THE WORLD AND WISCONSIN 


THe MAN BELOW who looks like a 
gentler (and handsomer) Humphrey 
Bogart is Mark Schorer (Wisconsin, 
Page 34), who describes himself as a 
"persisting hayseed.”’ He was born in 
Sauk City, was graduated from the 
University at Madison, and from this 
geographical middle section went east— 
to Hanover and Harvard—and west— 
he is now professor of English at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

“Wisconsin isn’t a particularly 
worldly state,” says Mr. Schorer, “ but 
it seems to have a way of attracting ex- 
tremely worldly people. I remember 
visiting Frank Lloyd Wright at Taliesen 
with my country-doctor uncle when I 
was nine or ten, and how he absolutely 
fulfilled for me the image I had of him, 
so rich in the atmosphere of cosmopol- 
itan scandal and tragedy. Zona Gale— 
who helped me through college and 


gave me a fellowship for promising 
creative writing at the University— 
made me feel the same kind of world- 
so did Alexander Meiklejohn 
and the students at his Experimental 
College —he 


theorist, with his apostles disturbing 


liness ; 
was the bold, worldly 
the complacency of the provincial 
town. I think all these people were 
somewhat responsible for my ‘going 
out into the world’ myself and trying 
to write a different kind of fiction from 
the merely regional. But there's still no 
other landsca peor historical atmosphere 
that is as real to me as Wisconsin's.” 

Mr. Schorer was awarded a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship in 1941-42 for a 
William Blake and is cur- 


writing a novel on his second 


study of 
rently 
Fellowship. For his first two novels, he 
Sauk City 
for A House Too Old and Madison for 
The Hermit Place. He has also written 


chose Wisconsin settings 


numerous short stories, 
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“Papa” Hemingway tackles big fish, big wars and big books 


Eanest Hemincway (The Great Blue 
River, Page 60) is regularly identified 
with bells tolling and farewells to arms, 
but he can properly be associated with 
Neomerinthe hemingwayi too. That’s a 
scorpion fish named after him, which 
Mr. Hemingway describes as “ex- 
But Henry Fowler, 
of Fishes at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Science, who named 


tremely ugly.” 
Curator 


the fish, says, “It’s not really ugly— 
just unusual, weird.” 

At any rate, Mr. Hemingway was a 
fisherman long before he was a writer. 
His doctor father gave him his first 
fishing rod at two; he caught his first 
trout at five; and since then he has 
boated the first unmutilated tuna (310 
pounds) ever caught at Bimini on rod 
and reel, and has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the International Game Fish 
Association and a contributor of rare 
specimens to museums. 

“Papa” (he tolerates “ Ernie” 
from close friends) has been identified 
also with most of the wars of his cen- 
tury. He served with a Red Cross am- 
bulance unit in Italy in World War I, 
reported the Greco-Turkish War for 
the Toronto Siar, the Spanish Civil 
War for North American Newspaper 
Alliance, covered the Japanese inva- 
sion of China, and was a correspondent 
in France and Germany in World War 
If. He did so much unofficial intelli- 
gence work on the last job that the 
Army investizated him and ended up 
giving him the Bronze Star. 

Mr. Hemingway does most of his 
fishing now off the north coast of Cuba, 
where he has an estate, Finca Vigia, 
at San Francisco de Paulo, and a yacht, 


Pilar 


Photographer George Leavens aboard). 


above, Hemingway, left, with 


But the fishing plays second fiddle to 
the writing of his first novel since For 


only 


Whom The Bell Tolls, published in 
1940. He's been working on it now 
for about eight years, with time out 
for war service. 


To TAKE the pictures for The Great 
Blue River, Mr. Hemingway asked par- 
ticularly for Photographer George 
Leavens, who met him two years ago 
when he went out to Finca Vigia on a 
Howipay story. 

“When Papa found out I was a 
goggle-fishing fan and that I went 
to Stanford (like his son Patrick), 
he invited me back for some fishing,” 
says Mr. Leavens. " He followed through 
later by wiring Editor Ted Patrick to 
have me get down for the marlin run, 
and we spent eight days aboard the 
Pilar, Papa landing 4 or 15 marlin and 
I getting one barracuda. My excuse is 
that I was so busy being a conscientious 
photographer that I didn’t have much 
time for serious fishing.” 

Mr. Leavens, who was born in Aus- 
tralia, began his professional career 
“with one foot in the theater and one 
hand on a camera,” by acting in and 
photographing stage shows in Cali- 
fornia. Earlier he had appeared in a 
community A Midsummer Night's 
Dream with one Olivia de Havilland, 
then a high-schooler. 

“TI fluffed my 


with her, and her mother advised me to 


lines in a scene 
quit acting,” he says. “It was good 
advice. I took it after several years 
of kicking around radio and summer 
theaters and pounding Broadway 
pavements.” p 

\ full-time free-lance photographer 
(“I've always been a free-lancer with 
the exception of a period when Uncle 
Sam was handing out assignments in 
the Air Corps”), Mr. Leavens still gets 
into dramatic situations. Once in Haiti 
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he was mistaken for a new American 
ambassador and wildly cheered. (‘I 
was wearing an impressive red beard at 
the time.”) And on his Newport as- 
signment (Page 98) Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Sr., shook him up when she 
lefthim withacryptic:" S.Y.L.” (" After 
quite a bit of uneasy speculation, I 
finally discovered this is Vanderbiltese 
for ‘See You Later.’’’) 


FARNSWORTH RISKS A TOE 


As ASSOCIATE EDITOR in charge of 
Houiway research, Al Farnsworth 
has a tough time remembering whether 
he has actually visited a place or not. 
Already several staffers have heard him 
say, “Out in Wisconsin, I ran into a 
funny thing . . . ” and “ When I was 
covering the Columbia, I hit a snag in 
midstream ...” And everyone knows 
that all the time these stories were cook- 
ing, Al was sitting behind a stack of 
books three feet high, issuing orders 
for shooting scripts and legwork out of 
the side of his typewriter. “It just 
proves,” he says, “what a reasonable 
facsimile armchair travel is. It’s cer- 
tainly safer than the genuine article; 
the only risks you run are dropping a 
book on your toe or falling out of your 
chair.” 

Al has been a facts detective ever 
since he took his master’s degree in 
geography at Clark University in 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Asan intelli- 
gence officer during the war, he prowled 
into most areas of the Pacific. (In the 
Battle of Okinawa he was aboard the 
U.S.S. Wasp when it prowled into an 
enemy bomb.) His first postwar year he 
spent as a research geographer for an 
airline. 

“One of my jobs,” he says, “was 
probing into the possibilities of air 
travel for Mohammedans making their 
pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

Al met his wife Betty while he was 
working for the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence in Washington and she was work- 
ing for the FBI. “To date,” he says, 
“our toughest job of investigation has 
been finding an apartment, but after 
eight months of subletting and claim 


jumping we finally licked it.” 





AMAZING DISCOVERY 
BANS SUNBURN, SPEEDS TAN 


A Safe Suntan in Single Day 
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GLORIOUS, LONG-LASTING TAN FOR ALL 


With SUTRA, everyone, regardless of 
complexion, can enjoy a rich summer 
tan. Pale blondes and white-skinned 
redheads, who must usually plan a tan 
over a long period of gradual exposure, 
can acquire color safely their first day 
in the sun. And the tan stays with 
them. Scores of letters in SUTRA’s 
files testify to these amazing results. 
For the first time in their lives these 
people enjoyed all of their summer 
week ends and vacations, 
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Both SUTRA CREAM and SUTRA 
LOTION bear the Good Housekeeping 
Seal. Permission to use this seal is 
evidence that Good Housekeeping has 
satisfied itself that both these products 
perform as claimed in Good House- 
keeping. In satisfying itself, Good 
Housekeeping made technical and 
practical use investigations. 


Available at drug counters everywhere 
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TAN EASILY ? SUTRA LOTION is 


recommended if you tan easily’. It is quickly 
and easily applied and provides an invisible 
protective coating sufficient to meet possible 
dangers from over-exposure while permitting 
the tanning action to proceed rapidly. In 
bottles, 59¢ and 98¢, plus tax. 


BURN EASILY ? surra cream in. 


vites the full confidence of all who have 
reason to fear the effects of sunburn. It takes 
a little longer to apply, but leaves a heavier, 
longer-lasting protective coating than can be 
secured with any lotion. The non-greasy 
cream which vanishes completely, also pro- 
vides the lubrication so necessary to the 
proper care of dry or delicate skin. In tubes, 
65¢ and $1.00, plus tax. 





Bloomfield, N. J.—Full enjoyment of 
summer sunshine, joyously free from 
fear of sunburn, blisters or unsightly 
peeling, is permitted when SUTRA is 
properly applied, according to tests veri- 
fied by the American Medical Associ- 
ation. Applied before exposure, after 
every swim and at two-hour intervals 
while sunbathing, SUTRA permits a 
prolonged stay in the sun, making it 
possible to acquire a fine tan safely in a 
single day. 

Unlike baby oils and other home reme- 
dies, SUTRA leaves an invisible coating 
on the skin which blocks out the burn- 
ing rays of the sun. Just as sun glasses 
filter out certain light rays while letting 
others pass through, SUTRA lets the tan 
rays reach the skin while shutting off the 
burn rays. 


Illustrating the filter principle; just as the sun 
can be observed safely through darkened glass, 
so the skin can be exposed safely when protected 
by SUTRA. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 
PUBLICATIONS ACCEPT 
SUTRA ADVERTISING 


Evidence of SUTRA’s effectiveness is convine- 
ingly demonstrated by the fact that it is 
accepted for advertising in publications of the 
American Medical Association, To secure such 
acceptance, claims must be checked and veri- 
fied through conclusive laboratory tests. 








SAFE PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN 


Doctors recommend SUTRA 
to protect children from sun- 
burn and warn mothers not 
to rely on baby oils and similar 
preparations which do not 
afford sunburn protection. 
SUTRA was created. by 
doctors and early tests at 
children’s camps proved its 
dependability. 


PREVENTS 
SUNBURN 


SPEEDS 
SUNTAN 


Artra Cosmetics, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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the trees around the local swimming hole. 


HUNTING is a large part of the state’s tradition. 


Game, from teal to timber wolf, is abundant. 


The past hasn't had time to fade, and the promise of the 


future is very much alive in the lake-lapped Badger State 


by MARK SCHORER 


IN WISCONSIN, history always seems very 
near; it is so much a part of daily life that it 
is never quite remarkable. It has not yet been 
entombed in monuments, and thus it cannot be 
resurrected because it has not been buried. It 
is not something that you come and look at 
casually; it is something that you live. History 
is like a green shade in which the little towns of 
Wisconsin slumber. 

Look closely at any town. Look at any lake 
or river town, for these are the characteristic 
towns— Sauk City, for example, which lies in a 
slow bend of the Wisconsin River almost in the 
center of the southern half of the state. It takes 
its name from the Indians who abandoned 
this, their ancient prairie, hardly more than a 
hundred years ago. Across the river stretch the 
green rounded hills where they fought their 
last real battle with the white men, and where 
village boys still find arrowheads. One hill rises 
to a sharp and jagged point, where granite 
rocks are piled like broken statuary. In local 
myth, this is known as Black Hawk Lookout, 
after the chief who led his tleeing, stumbling, 
starving people through this prairie valley. 

With the defeat of Black Hawk in 1832, the 
Wisconsin territory was opened to enterprise, 
and a bright, wild spirit arrived in Sauk City. 
He was Agoston Haraszthy, a Hungarian 
political refugee who came to Wisconsin after 
reading in Marryat’s American travel diary 
that this was the finest portion of North Amer- 
ica. Haraszthy was a tall man, very dark, with 
a great black mustache and beard, an expert 
horseman and hunter who charged through 
the wilderness and across the prairie, wearing 
a bright green shirt and a red silk sash. A ro- 
mantic idealist of nearly frantic energies, he es- 
tablished almost singlehanded the enterprises 
which gave Sauk City its first social pattern. 

The main street of the town follows the un- 
dulant line of the river where, soon after Ha- 
raszthy arrived, lumber rafts drew up in rude 
processional. 

Not far from the edge of the water, between 
a market and a neon-lighted bar, there isa kind 
of grass-grown pit. The bar was once a saloon 
where drunken lumbermen roistered, and the 
pit was a dugout, branch-and-bough covered, 
which sheltered first settlers through a long 
winter. (The term “Badger State” comes down 
from early miners and others who, like the 
animal, burrowed in the ground when the icy 
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winter closed in.) The pit is there today, a 
neglected feature of the street. 

In Sauk City you will find a pleasant park of 
pine and oak, with a large, square, wooden hall 
in its center, an edifice austerely angular and 
gray, and behind it a crested, circular band- 
stand suggestive of communal frivolity. This is 
the property of the Freie Gemeinde, the Free- 
thinkers’ Congregation. Organized as The 
Humanist Society by Agoston Haraszthy in 
1842, it was the direct expression of his restless 
cosmopolitanism and of the liberal views which 
characterized European revolutionary move- 
ments in the 19th century. Largely through 
this group, Sauk City became known abroad 
as the atheist’s heaven. To the Freethinkers’ 
hall came such famous theorists as Carl 
Schurz, such notorious atheists as Robert In- 
gersoll. Liberal professors from the University 
still come out from Madison to address the 
members on philosophical and political issues. 
And even if this group has grown smaller and 
somewhat staid with the years, even if Reason, 
which once smiled with such bright promise, 
has been dusted over by a hundred years of 
village habit, such occasional intellectual gath- 
erings are as natural to these people as the 
dances through which they whirl on festival oc- 
casions, or the large town picnics in the park, 
around the bandstand, on the Fourth of July. 


THE SHADOW OF BLACK HAWK 


In a hundred years Sauk City has grown to 
only a little more than a thousand people, and 
in that time its life has become the same as 
American small-town life everywhere—the 
neon, the motorcycles roaring through the 
streets on dead Sundays, the ugly unplanned 
buildings, the well-kept, dull houses and the 
neat vegetable gardens behind them, the na- 
tional highway whose trucks and cars usurp its 
main street in the summer, and that same 
street desolate and raw and piled high with 
snow after stormy winter days. 

Yet at night, after the farmers have driven 
back to their prosperous farms, after the shop- 
keepers have put out their electric signs, after 
the townspeople have gone to bed and the small 
yellow lights flicker out at last, and the town 
lies asleep on the great breast of the whispering 
prairie, the presence of the primordial land 
makes itself felt. The tragic shadow of Black 
Hawk and the pathos no less than the courage 
of the pioneers are still in the air as the dark- 
ness settles heavily in the empty streets. The 
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store in Genoa, settled by [Italians in 1850. 
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ITALIAN. Postmaster August Zabolio runs 





INDIAN. Maxime Poupert, an eleven-year-old descendant 
of the oldest Wisconsonians, swims in Lake Flambeau. 


SWEDISH. Dr. C. O. Lindberg came over 


21 years ago. He built above church model. 


The many varied nationalities which populate Wisconsin have managed to keep the color and 


ges ; iY, 
CORNISH. Cornwall keeps its heritage 


alive in Pendarvis House, Mineral Point. 


little pioneering community of a hundred years 
ago is not very far back. 

Phis is the character and the quality of a 
thousand Wisconsin towns. 


The name Wisconsin is popularly thought 
to mean “a gathering of waters.” Wisconsin 


is, indeed, a three of its 


kind of peninsula 
notched and 


determined — by 


four sides, undulating, are 


natural waterways— Great 
Lakes to the east and north, rivers to the 
north and west. The state is everywhere 
shot through with rivers, 


lakes 


000 miles of trout streams 


streams and 
there are over 8500 counted lakes, 10,- 
and it is actually 
bisected from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
by the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 

The peninsular character of the state sug- 
gests nearly every economic activity which has 
Jean 
Nicolet, the first white man to step upon this 
ground, He 


within it, beginning with 


ce Ve loped 


was searching for the mythical 
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SWISS. The Yodeling Society at New Glarus is devoted 


to pleasure singing. Doris Steussy is the accordionist. 


northwest waterway to China, and landed near 
Green Bay in 1634, in the name of the governor 
of New France. He wore ritual robes to meet 
expected) mandarins, but) soon was shoot- 
ing pistols from both hands when, instead, 
naked red men appeared. Today Green Bay is a 
harbor city, snug in the sharp angle of two 


coast lines dotted with thriving fishing villages. 
IN THE WAKE OF THE EXPLORERS 


By way of the Fox-Wisconsin riverway, we 
cross to the western boundary of the state in 
the wake of early missionaries like Marquette, 
and early inland explorers like Jolliet, and of 
numberless, nameless French and British fur 
traders. Into Lake Winnebago and out, into 
the smaller Puckaway and out, past busy mill 
villages which 
have grown up on the site of the shacks and 


cabins of forgotten coureurs de bois and com- 


towns, past somnolent river 


pany agents, we come to Portage, where the 
rivers link by a canal, and where the old Indian 
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RUSSIAN. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Prusak tidy up 


Russian Orthodox Church cemetery at Clayton. 


Agency House reminds us of the bygone im- 
portance of this pleasant leafy village. 

The Wisconsin River flows through the 
richest farmland in the state, where wooded 
valley gives way to rolling hills, and hills to 
folding prairie. At Spring Green, Taliesin, the 
Frank Lloyd Wright home, seems to lift itself 
from the very body of the hills to look down 
upon the blue river with its yellow sand bars 
and its green oval islands. Taliesin is a Welsh 
word meaning “shining brow,” and the name 
suggests the perfect harmony between the 
house’s roofs and the lines of the ridges on 
which it is built. Here the aging architect, after 
a life of marked unconventionality and stormy 
personal tragedies, lives peacefully amid his 
students, transmitting through the Taliesin 
Fellowship some of the genius which has dis- 
tinguished his professional career. 

Selow Spring Green, the Wisconsin River 
winds through bluffy country, country haunted 


by the ghost of Whisky Jack. Whisky Jack is a 
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DANISH. Racine is Danish capital of the state. 


Polkaing couples celebrate a Danish occasion. 


the grace of their home-country folkways 


GERMAN. Sauerbraten under construction at 
Otto’s Inn, famed for its Watertown Geese. 


brother of Paul Bunyan and Mike Fink, but of 
purely local habitation. Born out of the hard 
life of the river raftsmen, the most reckless, 
adventurous, dissolute and humorous tribe on 
the American frontier, Whisky Jack was their 
mythological ideal. He was a giant in strength 
and size; he could pick up a grounded raft and 
set it back in deep water, and he could con- 
sume raw liquor— always the test of stature in 
folklore—in monstrous quantities 
without disaster. Yet at least one tale shows 
this Achilles to have had his heel. Jack believed 
that when a man had drunk whisky, he was no 
match for a snake. When he met a huge blue 


American 


racer in the woods, there was nothing to do but 
run for it: he ran, swam the river, ran again 
and swam again, ran and swam, and finally 
took to leaping from bank to bank, but the 
snake swam and leaped behind him, until, hav- 
ing covered half the state, Jack was rescued by 
his fellows, who beat the thirty-two-foot snake 
to death with cant hooks. 


FINNISH. Mrs. Martha Maki has lived near Maple for 


30 years. She farms for herself and her nine children. 


DUTCH. Hollander J. W. Rus was born in Winlerswijk, 


Netherlands, now makes wooden shoes in Gibbsville. 


Today this heroic clown is shrunken to the 
stature of “river rats” whodrift through make- 
shift lives in the lower Wisconsin, in shacks or 
patchwork boats, living off the fat catfish and 
other unrespected creatures that thrive in the 
muddy bottoms. Through this neglected neigh- 
borhood, the Wisconsin flows at last into the 
wooded flood plain to join the Mississippi. 


FUR-TRIMMED HISTORY 


Prairie du Chien, north of the flood plain, is 


sleepy modern testimony of historical activity. 


One of the oldest of Wisconsin towns; it was 
once nearly the most important, the distant 
sister of Green Bay. Here the agent of the 
Astor interests, the American Fur Company, 
gathered in the pelts which Indian trappers 
shipped from all over the state, and built him- 
self a lordly house, the Villa Louis. The town 
itself sleeps now in a kind of slow dream of a 
past that is still too real to escape, too near; 
and thus most of the Mississippi towns sleep. 
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NORWEGIAN. Blue Mounds has Norse mus 


alive even into second and third generations 
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WELSH. Elders Mostyn and Williams, 


photographed before Cambria church. 


They are picturesque towns, set in bluffs, many 
of them terraced to the contours of the bluffs, 
and all facing out across the wide river to the 
Minnesota plains. They seem to gaze with 
dusty melancholy to the westward expanses 
where the economic forces — the fur trade, lum- 
ber, then wheat— which once gave them their 
life, have vanished. 

Northward, the character of the land changes 
again, as the amplitude and vast placidity of 
prairie farmland give way to the darker, dra- 
matic landscape of timber. Here in the north- 
west, the rivers fan out in a great hand—the 
Chippewa alone has seven important tribu- 
and the number of lakes increases, un- 
til, in both the northwest and the northeast 


taries 


portions of the state, one has the impression 
that there is more water than land. 

It was inevitable that this entire area should 
become renowned for sport. Surely it is diffi- 
cult to think of the 


Union where sport is in so large a measure a 


many other states in 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN at Madison was founded in 1848, the year the state was admitted to the Union. 


Lincoln Memorial provides a meeting place for undergraduates between classes. State capitol is in background. 


itural and nearly daily activity of the natives 

oor Milwaukee amateur who 

to hunt or fish, for every vacationer 

who comes to skhior swim, there are a hundred 

local inhabitants who hunt and fish, shi and 
s thee at or leep 

stnall-towr md counters 


ot take citified 


hauls sacks of grain or lumber 

ountry singing party tl rough the fros 

ind the havrickh is taken out of t 

solidate high-school romance on a vis la 


under the harvest moon. At the end of a sum- 
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mer dav, the small-town shopkeeper will row 
his wife up the river or across the lake, hardly 
listening to the whippoorwills and frogs. In 
winter, every spry soul in the village will skate 
or iceboat on the same river or lake, impervi- 
ous then tothe blue-and-silver splendor of snow 
and ice which isadaily possession. Infants learn 
toswim, little girls to fish, and future shi cham- 
plotis begin as small bovs on the hill behind the 
house, using barrel staves that they have 
moothed with broken glass. 

In the north central and northeast portions, 
especially, reere ition has become a considerable 
industry. Hlere every resort inducement is ex- 


ploited to the full, and in the summer the land 
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is full of strangers. But the winters come early, 
and they are long, and then— hotels boarded 
up, cottages half buried in’ great drifts of 
snow — the qualities of a more primitive life re- 
assert themselves. Nearly everywhere, at any 
time, even at the height of the season, there 
is a curious mingling of the atmosphere of 
the raw, tough community of the past with 
that of the modern resort, sometimes the very 
sophisticated resort. 

To the northwest, where commercial exploi- 
tation is much less extensive, hardier men pur- 
sue their pleasure and their work, in any season, 
under the most rugged of circumstances, Life ts 
still nearly as primitive as it was when these 
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GOV. OSCAR RENNEBOHM looks over a corn 


chopper at Sauk County Conservation Show. 





STATE SENATE in session in the capitol. The granite dome of this Italian Renaissance structure is 
highest in U. S. after that of national capitol in Washington. Present building dates from 1917. 


PP SURES: Me TREN ITC + 


HYBRID HOGS are being developed on University of Wiseonsin’s farms by the Regional Swine Breeding Laborato- 


ries. Project is expected to take thirty years. These porkers being exhibited are products of scientific inbreeding. 


small communities were lumber towns: a saw- 
mill and a general store, a saloon and a few 
shacks. This is still the frontier, inhabited by 
modern frontiersmen. Wolves and bear roam 
these forests, deer are a commonplace, and the 
solitary trappers and woodsmen who live deep 


in the wilderness are almost exact replicas of 


the earliest coureurs de bois, even to their bright 
wool shirts and fur caps. 

Old lumbermen, who can remember when 
most of the state was covered with virgin tim- 


ber, live ghost-ridden lives in the haunts of 


their youthful prowess, and the dream of Paul 
Bunyan hangs on. Near Wausau, in the north 
center of the state, the great man is said to be 


buried under Rib Mountain, while the sons of 
the wealthier families, who affect the lumber- 


jack’s dress and borrow his lingo, ski over him 


on the best trails in Wisconsin. The sons of the 
old lumbermen, employed in the woods with a 
modernly equipped crew or engaged in the 
production of wood by-products, live easier 
lives, yet the sight of them absorbed in that 
most treacherous of physical contests, logroll- 
ing, suggests that they delight in maintaining 
the tradition of their mythical ancestor. 
There are whole communities which, even 
when they will it, cannot shake off their in- 
heritance. It was proverbial among lumber- 
men seventy-five years ago that the four tough- 
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CLASSROOM. Selig Perlman. 


noted economist, lectures at U. 


est places in the world were Cumberland, Hay- 
ward, Hurley and Hell, and that the first three 
were tougher than the last. Cumberland has 
managed to reform its lumber-camp morality. 
In its wild days, a new marshal, to stay in town, 
had to beat up the strongest saloonkeeper; to- 
day, Cumberland boasts more peacefully of its 
rutabagas, and as a climax toits annual festival, 
it crowns as Rutabaga King the man who can 
eat the largest amount of mash. Hayward, too, 
has mended its manners, and today it is a suc- 
cessful vacation town and enjoys a consider- 
able reputation for its wrought iron, a modern 
inheritance from logging-camp blacksmiths 
who preserved a European skill. 
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Hurley has had a harder time. A phenomenal 
boom town in the 1880's, it developed a nearly 
allegorical reputation for viciousness. Edna 
Ferber’s novel Come and Get It pictures 
authentically the rowdy drunkenness and rob- 
bery and murder which systematically went 
on in Hurley’s innumerable wooden saloons. 
When the lumber market collapsed, the 
population of Hurley shrank, but not its repu- 
tation. Prohibition gave it occasion to reassert 
its historic rowdy role, and throughout the '20’s 
and into the °30’s, with over half a hundred 
speakeasies, it became a haven of gangsters 
and rumrunners—the one wholly wide-open 
town in Wisconsin. 

Nearby, at a resort called Little Bohemia, 
John Dillinger and his mob hid out in 1934, 
and, leaving the molls, shot their way free 
when the place was surrounded by G-men. The 
bullet holes in the lodge are shown today in a 
spirit of local pride. For a time, Dillinger’s 
father operated a small roadside stand where, 
for twenty-five cents, tourists could inspect 
the personal possessions of his son and other 
Chicago notables. 

Hurley is exceptional, yet not wholly so. 
Most of these northern towns have something 
stark about them, even something rather bru- 
tal. They were the products and the victiins of 
the lumber interests, an enterprise too ruthless 
to allow for geniality or social grace. 


TIMBER TRAGEDY 





The Wisconsin timber industry, controlled 
by a group of “robber barons” in the old pat- 
tern of American avarice, lordly feudal beings 
who made the law their servant, was like a 
monster which devoured itself. Alexander, 
Ross, Spooner, Stephenson, Sawyer, Weyer- 
haeuser—these are names to conjure with in 
the development of the state. They are no less 
the names which repel the Wisconsin citizen 
today, as his eye sweeps across bleak, cut-over 
areas and is forced to contemplate the ruthless- 
ness with which these men stripped the forest 
or, by their neglect, let it burn. 

In 1870, five sixths of the state was still cov- 
ered with virgin forest; forty rapacious years 
later, there was hardly a stick of it. Fire trav- 
eled with the cutters. Almost every northern 
country has suffered at least one great confla- 
gration. In 1871, a fire which began near the 
village of Peshtigo spread over six counties, 
burning a swath forty miles long and ten miles 
wide within four hours, wiping out entire 
settlements and killing 1200 people. 

The impression of ruin is not, to be sure, per- 
sistent. If there are towns today which seem to 
squat hopelessly in the midst of desolation, 
there are many more where the surrounding 
forests seem to crowd down into the very 
streets. In large measure, this luxuriance is due 
to state legislation, which belatedly — but then 
with great progressive brilliance—taught the 
lesson that timber is a crop. In a spectacular 
program of conserv ation, (Continued on Page 42) 
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three times governor, thrice elected U.S. Sena- 


SORORITY sisters of Alpha Gamma Delta hark to a serenade from some Theta Delta Chi jongleurs. 


tor, long led the Progressive Party. His statue, 
by Jo Davidson, sits in Washington, D. C. 
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THRESHING TIME at Louis Enefer’s dairy farm near Cochrane. Oats and other crops will feed the farm’s herd of 64 Guernseys. 


Continued from Page ) begun under the in 
fluence of Charles Van Hise, a social-minded 
man and one of the greatest of university 
presidents, the state allowed enormous tax re- 
ductions on land that was being reforested. 
County reforestation projects are tax free, 
and these, with state and Federal park areas, 
now comprise almost half the land in Northern 
Wisconsin. 

The spirit of public interest which motivates 
this program is expressed by the tags which are 
tied on the thousands of Christmas trees taken 
each year from the Chequamegon National 
Forest; these read This tree brings a Christ 
mas message from the great outdoors. Its 
cutting was not destructive but gave needed 
neighboring faster 


room. for trees to grow 


and better. It was cut under the supervision 
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of the United States Forest Service from a 
crowded stand — 

Reforestation is implemented today by an 
excellent fire-control service, and this, in turn, 


by intelligent fish-and-game laws. 
SYMBOLS OF A STATE 


The lumber industry today is largely con- 
cerned with the manufacture of wood products, 
especially pulp and paper, and this wise eco- 
nomic pursuit is, characteristically, encouraged 
by the state, and through the magnificent facil- 
ities of the Forest Products Laboratory. This is 
a Federal institution that is appropriately lo- 
cated in the back 


which aids it and prides itself on its own 


yard of the University, 


great commercial and agricultural research. 
The forest will return to the forest. 
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The modern dairy farm, in its setting of 
wooded, rolling land, is the most familiar sym- 
bol of Southern Wisconsin. The neat white 
house, the tidy fences, the enormous red or 
white barn, the solid, prosperous-looking silo 
and the cattle standing knee-deep in a stream 
or pond, or lying in the shade of a cluster of oak 
in the middle of a meadow — this ts the prevail- 
ing pastoral image. ° 

The Wisconsin farmer is apt to be a very 
modern man, as informed about agricultural 
hygiene or crop rotation as he is about ma- 
chinery. If he is not himself a University grad- 
uate, at least one of his sons is, and the sons 
return to the farm with expert knowled 


Father and sons are the beneficiaries of the 


University Extension educational services, and 
every now and then one or another will go to 
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Madison to attend the famous “short course” 


for farmers. There he is almost as likely to 


learn something about regional literature from 
a writer like August Derleth, or about regional 
art from the Artist in Residence who is at- 
tached to the Agricultural College (until his 
death, this office was held by John Steuart 
Curry), as he is to pick up the latest informa- 
tion on Bang’s disease. 

Given even a minimum of co-operation be- 
tween man and Nature, the chances of agricul- 





tural success in Wisconsin are greater than in 
most states. The very names of the towns sug- 
gest the lavish potentialities of earth— Spring 
Green, Richland Center, Black Earth. Thou- 
sands of farms have their own small lake, their 
own rippling brook, and it is difficult to find 
one which does not have at least a pond. The 
prairie that is flat in lowa and Minnesota rolls 
richly over domed hills in Wisconsin, and 
everywhere it is marked by corn or wheat 
fields flush with a thicket of oak or pine. The 
landscape begrudges man nothing and almost 
never plagues him with monotony. 

This natural prodigality has found its way 
from the Wisconsin landscape into the Wiscon- 
sin character. The friendly mingling, at a vil- 
lage market or a county fair, is symbolical. 
There one is likely to see a village banker clos- 
ing the arrangements for a loan to a shop- 
keeper, as the two of them pour down a social 
mug of beer. Or one can hear a farmer, be- 
tween panting breathsas he rests from mauling 
a test-your-strength machine, name his fee to a 
neighbor for putting his stallion at stud. Or 
two men, pitching balls at rag dolls on a rack, 
will break off their easy discussion of the indis- 
cretions of a neighbor's girl to take up the 
lease of pasture rights which one is interested 
in obtaining from the other. 


FORUM AT THE FAIR 


Fairs in Wisconsin have always been a choice 
place for political speeches, formal and in- 
formal, serving almost as the rural equivalent 
of the Boston Common, or Union Square in 
New York, or Hyde Park in London. A com- 
mon sight at a county fair is some village 
character haranguing a small crowd on his 
favorite subject, whether it be Utopian so- 
cialism or the sober co-operative movement 
or a fanatical atheism. 

The state fair is not in essence different 
from the humbler county fair or the tiniest vil- 
lage festival. Behind each of them is the modern 
farm, and behind the farm is feudal Europe. 


The midway, with all its gaudy color and noisy 


rides and sharp-practicing “outsiders,” is much 
like a European village street in carnival mood 
and infested by mountebanks. The contests of 
skill and strength, even though their prizes are 
plaster Kewpie dolls and cheap electric clocks, 
have their simpler archetypes, and the tug of 
war for men, the potato or the hobble race for 
women, the greasy pig or pole for boys are still 
commonplace. The Central European grand- 
father who brought his cow or his vegetables to 
town in the hope of a sale is present still in the 
scientific grandson who brings his best bull to 
the county seat in the hope of winning a blue 


ribbon, or in his wife, (Continued on Page 45) 
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COWS COME HOME. This bovine line-up awaits admission to Henry Haferman’s Sheboygan County barn. 


Farmer Haferman has 80 acres, average for his section, on which he raises 22 head of cattle and 27 pigs. 
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MILKING TIME. Gunder and Roland Wrein and their father MILK IS STRAINED before being sent to 


perform a familiar dairy-farm chore in barn near Stoughton. factories to be processed into cheese. 


DINNERTIME. After a full day, the Wreins sit down to dinner at a well-stocked table. The stories about 
the farmwork day as an appetizer hold true when all the family have plenty of work to occupy them. 
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RURAL FACTORY. The Bear Lake plant at Haugen is typical of small roadside dairy-product SWISS in the making. 100 pounds of milk becomes 
plants in many parts of the state. It turns out American brick and American Swiss cheeses. eight of cheese, made in 150- to 200-pound wheels. 


Cheese carries the name of the Dairy State to store counters and homes over the world 





AMERICAN cheese in process at a Cumberland GOUDAS are weighed at a Mayville factory. Bright 


are on their way to becoming finished Swiss. plant. Factory also makes Italian varieties. red cheeses will now be labeled, shipped for sale. 


MIDNIGHT SNACK. W isconsin-made cheese in thirty-six varieties, ranging from sharp sandwich spreads through noekkelost and Swiss to ripe gjetost. 
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(Continued from Page 43) Whose preserves or pies 
may get her name into the weekly newspaper. 
The difference is most eloquently represented 
in the displays of modern farm equipment. 

In many Wisconsin communities, the fair 
has not yet disassociated itself from European 
practices. At Sparta, it is held not at a“ fair- 
grounds,” but in the streets of the city, and 
prize cattle are displayed in the courthouse 
square. The tiny village of Hales Corners, in 
the southeastern corner of the state, undergoes 
a metamorphosis on the first Monday of every 
month, when a fair instituted a hundred years 
ago by gypsy horse traders usurps the town, 
and every possible kind of household ware, gar- 
den produce and farm animal fill the crowded 
street. At Watertown, farther inland, a similar 
event takes place every month, but what was 
once an ordinary German cattle market now 
specializes in little pigs and fat, force-fed geese. 
Abbotsford, in the center of the state, holds a 
monthly village auction, where anyone can of- 
fer anything for sale, and where games and 


contests share the public interest in bargain é ay ; : eae 
= PEA CANNERY. Wisconsin is not completely tied to the apron strings of its dairy industry, cans more 


prices for a barrel of apples or a bedstead. ai . ' , ; 
peas than any other state in Union. Wagonfuls of pea vines wait outside Columbus cannery. 


Wisconsin’s past-in-present character shows 
clearly in the way its European immigrant 
groups preserve their national identity. The 
main groups can be mapped roughly —using 
climate as a guide—with the Finns and early 
Poles in the northern timierland, where the 
winters are sometimes appallingly severe; the 
Norwegians and Swedes in a loose belt be- 
low them, where timber shades to grain; the 
Swiss and Germans in the milder corn and 
dairy and orchard regions of the central and 
southwestern prairie; and the southern Euro- 
peans and late-coming Poles in the industrial 
lake cities to the southeast. 


MIDWESTERN CORNWALL 


In the 1830's, Cornish miners settled in 
Mineral Point, and the town was first known 
as Shake Rag, after its main street. Here the 
miners built a row of limestone houses precisely 
as they would have built them in Cornwall, 
and from their doorsteps their wives called the 
men home from the hillside mines at mealtime - : ; 
by waving dishrags. The houses stand occupied CHERRY ORCHARD. Door County orchards attract MINK FARM. The state is a leader in ranch- 


today—low cottages of roughly hewn stone, pretty girl pickers like Sammy King of Madison. raised mink. This farm breeds over 2000 yearly. 
built close together and nearly flush with the 


street, gleaming pale yellow in the sun—and 
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the town is known as a place where one can 
buy saffron bread, curdled-cream desserts, and, 
above all, pasties. The pasty consists of a 
rather tough pie crust made large and round, 
then folded over a combination of onions, po- 
tatoes, meat and rutabaga turnips, in a sort of 
half moon, and baked. The Cornish people of 
Mineral Point are so stubbornly proud of this 
national dish that once, when a printer mis- 
takenly set the word “ pastries” for “ pasties” 
in a pamphlet advertising a local inn, he was 
asked to destroy his entire edition. 

On Door Peninsula, there is a farming com- 
munity named Brussels; it was settled by Bel- 
gians in the mid-fifties and has lost little of its 
first flavor. Children learn to weave the com- 
plicated maypole dance, the six-week Flemish 
harvest festival is still celebrated, and on such 


occasions national (Continued on Page 47) 


CRANBERRY 80G. Wisconsin trails only Mass. in supplying cranberries to Thanksgiving tables. 
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FACTORY INTERIOR of the much photographed Johnson’s Wax plant in Racine is one of Frank Llovd Wright's most notable and successful industrial jobs 





irchiteet Wright's home but his STUDENTS at ‘Taliesin work at almost all phases of architecture. 


These three are occupied with a smali-seale model of a modern home. 


TALIESIN ! row is not only 


er study informally with the Master Builder. 















(Continued from Page 45) costumes are worn W ith 
a happy lack of self-consciousness. Genoa, on the 
western boundary of the state, was populated 
almost entirely by fishermen from the city 
whose name they brought with them, and the 
community retains its Italian character. A 
number of towns in Waukesha County, no- 
tably Wales, were settled by groups of Welsh- 
men who were friends and neighbors in the 
home country, and these people have main- 
tained with a particular fervor not only their 
domestic and religious ways but the Welsh 
traditions of poetry and song. Poles settled at 
Stevens Point, transporting nearly whole their 
European way of life and preserving much of it 
into the heart of the 20th century. 

In the north, there are the Finns, who like- 
wise brought their manners with them. In 
these lonely areas, Finnish millmen still visit 
the sauna, or wooden bathhouse, on Saturday 
nights. They sit on benches that line the wall, 
cooking themselves in steam made by pouring 
cold water on hot stones. Then they whip one 
another with stimulate blood 
flow, and finally they dash outside to roll and 
tumble and sprawl, naked and shouting, in the 
great snow drifts. 


branches to 


TRANSPLANTED TRADITIONS 


\ more serious Finnish contribution is the 
co-operative movement, which they imported 
and developed in nearly every community they 
entered or established. While the Grange in- 
fluence, which had native beginnings in the 
post-Civil War years and has always been 
strong in Wisconsin, served as an encourage- 
ment, it was no doubt the strong co-operative 
impulse of the Finns and Scandinavians which 
created so many active local systems. The 
city of Superior, where these two groups 
have always been the most important, has 
been called “the consumer co-operative center 
of the United States.” 

Most tenacious of all are the Swiss-Germans 
and the Norwegians. In towns like Stoughton 
and Westby, is as commonly 
spoken as English, Norwegian holidays and 


Norwegian 


feast days are faithfully observed, and food is 
almost exclusively Norwegian. At Mt. Horeb, 
which is about evenly divided between Swiss 
and Norwegians, a game called Le Hornuss, 
which is Swiss for “hornet,” has been pop- 
ular for a half century. It is a kind of elab- 
orate hockey, involving three rubber disks 
the buzzing hornets—instead of a puck. One 
team drives the disks across the field with willow 
branches, while the other tries tostop them with 
wooden shields. “Can you take it?” the offense 
shouts in the dialect of Bern, and, in the same 
dialect, the defense cries back, “Just try us!” 

In the same neighborhood is an establish- 
ment called Litthe Norway, or Nissedahle. This 
is a sentimentalist’s dream of a Norwegian 
valley village, fabricated by the late Isak Dahle, 
the Chicago businessman who bought the 160 
acres on which Litthe Norway is situated. In 
1926 he hired workmen to revise the landscape 
according toa Norwegian post-card model. His 
carpenters built a number of small, oak struc- 
tures with sod roofs and brilliantly painted 


ginger-bread trimming. Norwegian artisans 







































































furnished them with examples of native crafts- 
manship, and Dahle added his own modest col- 
lection of Norwegian furniture, bric-a-brac and 
silver. Today it is a kind of dollhouse stockade, 
and the admission fee strengthens the impres- 
sion that this quaint establishment is some 
kind of concession at an exposition. 

An animated contrast to Little Norway is 
the community life of a town like near-by Mon- 
roe. Monroe, with a large Swiss element, is the 
center of the Wisconsin cheese industry. It 
proclaims an annual Cheese Day, has been 
known to conduct cheese-smelling contests, 
reeks of limburger on the right breeze, and is 
not at all averse to publicity. Yet, quite without 
self-consciousness, its yodeling societies retain 
the vocal style and skill of their Alpine fore- 
bears, and at its Saturday-night dances young 
men and women mix the traditional folk pat- 
terns of Switzerland with swing and boogie. 
This is no halfhearted attempt to revive a 
dead past; the past is as vigorous in the life of 
the community as is the mysterious thing 
which most of us think of as the present. 

Nowhere in Wisconsin is this fact clearer 
than in New Glarus, a slightly younger Swiss 
settlement. The site was discovered by Schweil- 
zers who were looking for a spot which dupli- 
cated as exactly as possible the physical fea- 
tures of the home canton of Glarus. It) was 
settled exclusively by the 100-odd immigrants 
from this single community, and the present 
population of about a thousand is largely com- 
posed of their descendants. For some years 
they raised wheat; but the market was fickle, 
and their soil did not yield an ideal crop. 
Forced back to what they knew best 
ing—they had extraordinary success 
that New Glarus became a kind of ideal 
dairying community, its settlers wise in the 
ways of an ancient agricultural tradition and 
at, the same time eager to refresh that tradi- 
tion with new knowledge. 


dairy- 
such 


WISCONSIN MINIATURE 


Nevertheless, while prosperous cheese fac- 
tories began to spring up around the town, its 
people preserved an even older homeland in- 
dustry —lace making. Its farmers pursue the 
newest methods of dairying and its shops stock 
the most modern equipment, yet its church 
continues each year to celebrate the two-day 
festival of hilbi, 
dedication of the 


commemorates the 
Reformed Church in old 
Glarus centuries ago. 


which 


New Glarus represents in quite beautiful 
miniature the outstanding characteristic of 
Wisconsin life — a candid love of the past, which 
preserves the patterns of an ancient European 
culture; and a lively interest in the present, 
which expresses itself in some of the most pro- 
gressive attitudes in America. 


In the cities of Wisconsin, old national ties 
are dispersed and very often dissipated, and 
the appearance of modern America goes much 
deeper than the surface. Wisconsin cities are 
not, in general, distinguishable from small cities 
anywhere in the United States. 

Manitowoc is an example, or Milwaukee, or 
any of the Lake Michigan ports, which are the 
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HISTORIC SHRINE. The old Dousman house, the his- 


toric Villa Louis, was built in 1843, is now a museum. 


POLITICAL SHRINE. This white frame house on the 
campus of Ripon College is reputed to have been the 
incubator of the Republican Party in winter of 1854. 


MONARCHIST SHRINE. Eleazer Williams. one of many 
alleged Lost Dauphins of France, lived in this rude 
log hut in the 1820's as a missionary to the Indians. 















chief Wisconsin cities. Manitowoc, first settled 
because of easy access to water power and 
transportation, moved through the several 
stages of farm town, lumber camp, fishing vil- 
lage, ship-construction center and modern in- 
dustrial city all in just over a hundred years. 
Today its heavy industry plays a major role in 
the economic life of Wisconsin; its industrial 
products have many times the value of its 
agricultural products. 

Yet the accumulated atmosphere of such a 
city—its persisting mill-town rawness, the 
farmers in the streets on Saturday night, the 
old merchant sailors in its water-front sa- 
invokes at any moment the whole of 
its past, even the frontier on which it grew and 


loons 


the European shadow out of which it came. 

Milwaukee points up the contrast better, 
perhaps, than any other city. On almost any 
busy street the smell of Apfellorten or Sauer- 
bralen is mingled with exhaust fumes, and 
homesick zither strains from the open door of 
a tavern blend with the imperious blast of a 
taxi horn outside. 

The city combines an insatiable appetite 
for beer, or for Gemiitlichkeil, with a passion 
for art and music, or for political justice. It has 
a taste for sausages and socialism, for the 
worst German middle-class vulgarities along 
with the most enlightened liberal aspirations. 
THE WISCONSIN IDEA 


Yet for a sense of the true character of the 
state as a whole, for the best understanding of 
what is called the Wisconsin Idea,”’ one looks 
to towns like Ephraim, which began as a Mora- 
vian settlement with communal ownership of 
property, or to Sauk City with its Humanist 
Society, or the hamlet of St. Nazianz, which for 
twenty years successfully maintained an ex- 
periment in Christian communism. Or one 
looks to Ripon, originally a socialist com- 
munity, which saw the birth of the Republican 
Party in 
Whigs, Free 
Soilers met to revolt against the extension of 
slavery under the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Ot 
one looks to the near-by village of Valders, 


1854, when a coalition of angry 


antislavery Democrats and 


where Thorstein Veblen was born— Veblen, 
distinguished social economist later dismissed 
from the University of Chicago for his uncon- 
ventional private life; or to Watertown, the 
home of Carl Schurz, a great political theorist 
who became Lincoln's Minister to Spain, Or 
one looks to Portage, the birthplace of Fred- 
eric k 

of the 
brilliant 


Jackson Turner, the famous historian 
American frontier; and of Zona Gale, 
liberal 


activity for thirty years, and acid etcher, in 


spirit in) Wisconsin social 
her best fiction, of its sometimes petty, some- 
times cruel provinciality. 

Above all, one looks to the farmland of 
Primrose Township in Dane County, where, in 
1855, Robert La Follette was born and where 
he lived until he was eighteen. “Old Bob” 
had the qualities of a lesser Lincoln. Raised in 
the humblest rural circumstances, he never lost 
the common touch, as he never lost sight of his 
one basic principle that democracy rests on a 
real representation of the popular will. Like 
Lincoln, he was famous as an orator before he 
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was a political success. His was an old-fash- 
ioned kind of oratory, prodigal with rhetoric, 
full of gesture, nearly fanatic in its intensity, 
capable of intolerably boring protraction. 
Unlike Lincoln’s speeches, La Follette’s do 
not read well—they depended for their vitality 
on the style of the man himself, on the phys- 
ical presence of a personality. 

Like Lincoln, again, La Follette held very 
small office before he held large office, and he 
had, at times, the same kind of dry humor. 
When he was asked why he had run for the un- 
profitable office of district attorney in Dane 
County, he answered, “For the money,” and 
the humor lay in the fact that this was largely 
true, for he was penniless. When he at last won 
the gubernatorial election in 1900, his wife, 
Belle Case, who was his moral and intellectual 
prop and an object of positive reverence to the 
people of Wisconsin, said, “ I have been prouder 


WHISKY JACK. The fabulous giant of Wisconsin 


considered snake bite fatal if a man was drunk. 


of him when he has suffered defeat.” She ad- 
mired his stanch truculence, even in failure, 
more than his human grace. 

Like Lincoln's personality, La Follette’s elic- 
ited either loathing or love; there was nothing 
between these extremes. When, as a young 
man, he won a Midwest university oratorical 
contest, his fellow students pulled him home 
from the railroad station in a triumphal sur- 
rey, but not many decades later, when he made 
his antiwar filibuster in the Senate, students 
burned him in effigy on the Lower Campus, and 
in the general hysteria he was denounced for 
his pacifism in a round-robin statement signed 
by 399 faculty members. On occasion he was 
called insane and degenerate, or a chronic 
drunkard, and sometimes even liberals were 
convinced that the success of the Progressive 
meant La Follette 
“crook.” Lincoln Steffens thought so 


until his famous investigation persuaded him 


movement in) Wisconsin 


was a 
that La Follette actually embodied his own 
ideal of a politician whose aim was truly to 


represent the will of the people. 
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What Robert La Follette conspicuously 
lacked was the broad generosity of Lincoln’s 
character, the enormously relaxed will, that 
total absence of egotism which puts Lincoln 
among the very greatest men. Without that, 
La Follette is left in the second rank of 
greatness. Yet he had something in place of 
Lincoln’s melancholy resignation and brooding 
love; he had a kind of dramatic life within 
himself, a frenzy of faith and self-confidence, 
an unshakable stubbornness and 
of conviction, an inexhaustible 
energy which was like fire. 

These qualities, taken together, were the 
perfect expression of the vital unrest and 
excitement which were fermenting in the in- 
tellectual life of Wisconsin at the start of 
this century. La Follette did not make history 
so much as he made himself its spearhead. 

He came up in politics through the Repub- 
lican Party, which had dominated the state 
since the early 1870's and was in turn dom- 
inated by the all-powerful lumber and railroad 
monopolies. 


noisiness 
reserve of 


From the beginning, La Follette appealed 
to the people directly, over the heads of 
the bosses. When he became a real threat, 
Philetus Sawyer, the Republican leader, of- 
fered him an indiscreet bribe—which brought 
on the inevitable break with the Party. From 
then on, until the formation of the Progressive 
Party itself in 1934, the Republicans were split 
in two—"'stalwarts” and “ progressives.” It 
required a six-year battle before La Follette’s 
first election to the governorship in 1900, but 
antimonopoly legislation followed quickly after 
that, chiefly in revised railroad taxation and 
through the newly instituted direct primary. 


SCOFIELD'S COW 


In his campaign against the railroads, no 
single event was more important than that of 
“ Scofield’s cow.” In 1897 it was revealed that 
Governor Scofield had shipped free of charge, 
on frank number 2169, from the northern part 
of the state to Madison in the south, a variety 
of personal possessions, including a sewing 
machine, a buggy pole, a barrel of potatoes 
(small) and a cow (crated). Scofield had not 
violated the law, but the goods he had shipped 
dramatized, in a comic way, the privilege 
he had abused. A storm of public indignation 
and satire blew up. The cow’s picture was 
printed in the newspapers, and she became, 
for the people of Wisconsin, the folk symbol 
of corrupt privilege. Whenever La Follette 
“Scofield’s cow ‘a he 
down his house in wild laughter. 

La Follette embodied the triumph of the 
“Wisconsin Idea,” and in a way, the forces 
which made it up came to an end with the 
death of the man, as if his public life had 
exactly measured the vital extension of an 
idea in time. 


mentioned brought 


When, on a memorable hot June Sun- 
day in 1925, thousands and thousands of men 
and women and children from all over the state 
passed his open bier under the dome of the 
statehouse in a daylong procession, they were 
mourning not only the death of a beloved man 
but a death in their (Continued on Page 50) 





A CARTOGRAPH OF WISCONSIN BY LIBBIE LOVETT 


WISCONSIN is best known for dairy prod- 
ucts, Milwaukee, colorful nationality groups, 
functional architecture and year-round vaca- 
tion areas. It produces twice as much milk as 
any other state and nearly half the nation’s 
cheese. Included are Swiss, Gejetost, Bond Ost, 


Camembert, Cheddar, Parmesan and Edam, 
names that reflect the varied origins of the 
state’s inhabitants. Completely functional farm 


structures, such as the cylindrical silo, were 


lirst demonstrated in Wisconsin; and near 
Spring Green, architect Frank Lloyd Wright 
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lives and works in Taliesin. Wisconsin has 21 
state parks, 10,000 miles of trout streams and 
some of the best muskellunge fishing in the 
country. Almost all its large cities are on rec- 
reationally important lakes. La Crosse, having 
no lake, consoles itself with the Mississippi. 
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IMPORTED TIMBER, rafted across Lake Superior from Canada, supplements the yield of Wis- 


consin’s ravaged forests. Fifty years ago lumbering led all other enterprises in the state. 


(Continued from Page 48) lives as citizens, and 
the close of an era. 

The “Wisconsin Idea” may be defined as 
the laboratory method in politics. It regards 
institutions as flexible and government as ex- 
perimental. [t insists that a healthy political 
life requires that politicians accept the advice 
of nonpolitical experts. Thus it draws into poli- 
tics the best available intellectual power and 
the most experien ed minds, 

To the older La Follette’s administration, 
the advice of such economics experts as Richard 
T. Ely and John R. Commons, of such experts 
in education and public welfare as President 
Van Hise, and of such specialists in the theory 


COAL HANDLERS are rugged men in the busy lakeside port 


of Superior, which transships fuel to industrial centers. 
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of public administration as Charles McCarthy 
all from the University — was nothing less than 
integral. Commons, for example, was mainly 
responsible for the writing of Wisconsin’s civil- 
service law, which remains a model in the 
United States. Together, men such as these 
were responsible for the long-range planning 
which went on under La Follette, as the ~ Wis- 
consin Idea” developed a systematic program 
to make the democratic state positively demo- 
cratic, to keep the public welfare always, and 


in every detail, in the ascendancy. Much of 


this program was derived from the most liberal 
elements in L9th-century German politics, and 
its appeal to the people of Wisconsin was 
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PAPER and other wood products are now a major in- 


dustry. Wisconsin is a leading producer of wood pulp. 


clearly that it fulfilled here social ambitions 
which had been frustrated there. It was, in a 
way, the “ best” of Europe, and it came to in- 
dependent life in Wisconsin. 

All this seems less extraordinary today, now 
that most of the social legislation which Wis- 
consin first achieved has been written into Fed- 
eral law and into the law of many states. But 
in 1912, when Charles McCarthy coined the 
phrase “ Wisconsin Idea” and defined its pro- 
gram in a book of that name, all this was new. 
When he conceived the idea that a state- 
university professor has an obligation to coun- 
sel a representative in Congress or a governor 
no less than a farmer, and that the major obli- 


~~ ‘ 


LONG MOUNDS of coal, all mined outside the state, line the docks at Superior. Cheap 


water transport makes city an important transfer point also for iron ore and grain. 








gation of the University itself is to serve the 
state, he was formulating the principles of 
social idealism which gave Wisconsin in the 
first quarter of this century its special public 
quality, and, in effect, created the greatness 
of its University. 

Madison, the capital, dramatizes the “Idea” 
perfectly. All around it the Wisconsin country 
rolls in, as it were, to its beautiful center, which 
is surrounded by three lakes. In the town itself, 
all streets, by a kind of inverse radiation, lead 
to the Capitol. This stands ona hill in the heart 
of the city, facing down a half-mile of straight 
and open street —State Street—to the Univer- 
sity, which, again, is built on a hill. It is as if 
all the life of the state were being drawn into 
the statehouse and the University, to flow back 
out into the state, enlightened and fulfilled. 

The “Wisconsin Idea” represents the dou- 
ble strand of practicality and idealism which is 
woven so deep in the state’s character. All 
through Wisconsin history, its people’s feeling 
toward Europe has been one of nostalgia com- 
bined with a deep fear and suspicion. If “grass THE CO-OPERATIVE at Ridgeland represents some 1500 members who trade as a group. Similar or- 
roots” can throw up great popular leaders like ganizations transact over $260,000,000 of business annually for a quarter million Wisconsin farmers. 
the elder La Follette, they can also foster the 
most depressed kind of insularity. The antiwar 
attitude of the elder La Follette and the later 
attitude of Robert La Follette, Jr., toward 
President Roosevelt’s “twelve obsolete de- 
stroyers” were based on the same principle 
that always guided both father and son: let the 
people know and let the people choose. Yet 
many Wisconsin people responded to this posi- 
tion not from allegiance to democratic princi- 
ple but from a profound provincialism. 


EDUCATIONAL GUINEA PIGS 


No La Follette now occupies public office. 
The excitement and the vitality of Wisconsin 
intellectual life of twenty-five years ago are 
gone. The University still serves the state, but 
in humbler ways than Charles McCarthy 
planned—not in ideas so much as in agricul- 
tural and economic skills. Something has 
changed since 1894, when Prof. Richard Ely CO-OP EXECUTIVES make plans in the interest of all members. This board directs one of many co- 
wen. fo elect. on teed befese the heard of operatives in Superior, a stronghold of the enlightened economic movement so popular in Wisconsin. 
regents for economic heresy, and the regents 
declared, “Whatever may be the limitations 
which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe 
the great state University of Wisconsin should 
ever encourage that continual and fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which alone the 
truth can be found.” 

Educational reaction scored a significant tri- 
umph over the Experimental College of Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. This was an attempt to set 
up, within the over-mechanized framework of 
a vast university, informal methods of study 
and teaching in place of recitations and the lec- 
ture system and, instead of “subjects,” the 
study of entire civilizations. Two hundred 
students, bright and rather bohemian young 
men, were selected for the experiment and 
at once became known as “the guinea pigs.” 
With them came a brilliant faculty —chiefly 
men who had been sympathetic to Doctor 
Meiklejohn at Amherst, where he had previ- 
ously been relieved of the presidency. 


The Experimental College, founded in 1928, HURLEY looks back upon a different aspect of the state. Roaring and rowdy during the lumber boom, 
was one of the first (Continued on Page 53) _ Wide open during Prohibition, it is now a peaceful community of 2000 souls and roughly 80 taverns. 
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TUG OF WAR: A fighting trout gives a good account of itself in the Brule River’s Rainbow Bend, where Calvin Coolidge liked to fish. 


Green woods, blue lakes and frank promotion make Northern Wisconsin a popular vacationland 


QUEST: Lake-hopping anglers taxi up to ask PROOF: Two hunters trudge back with added evidence 


that almost every license holder gets his legal deer. 


REVIEW: At night, the one that got away gets 


canoe-borne Sportsmen if the fish are biting. more attention than the ones that didn’t. 
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(Continued from Page 51) proposals of a new presi- 
dent, Glenn Frank, and it represented the am- 
bitious plans which he had made for his admin- 
istration. Glenn Frank was not, however, an 
able administrator, and by 1932, when the ex- 
periment was assessed, he had so lost prestige 
with his faculty, the regents and the people of 
the state, that the development of Meiklejohn’s 
ideas was doomed to be cut off. The orthodox 
educational theorists in the University were 
happy to wield their axes on this monster which 
had made them so uneasy. Frank did not come 
to its defense, and in 1933 the experiment was 
pronounced a failure—and discontinued. 

The provincial tendency was revealed more 
entertainingly in the famous “rocking-chair 
case.”” One night the Dean of Women tele- 
phoned the Dean of Men to inform him that 

coeducation was being carried too far by a 
student couple in a certain private apartment. 
It was the male dean's duty, she felt, to inter- 
fere. The Dean of Men, according to the story 
which swept the community, went to the indi- 
cated apartment and pounded on the door. 
When the young man would not admit him, 
the Dean sat down in a rocking chair in the hall 
and waited until the victims emerged to face 
expulsion. 

The affair reached its peak when the poet 
William Ellery Leonard, a faculty member, de- 
nounced the deans in plain words. The colorful 
teacher, himself the subject of many scandals, 
accused the deans of an indecent invasion of 
sacred human rights. The newspapers loved him 
for the fuss. Glenn Frank vacillated, and the 
affair came to a close when he exonerated , a oa 
the Dean of Men and dismissed the Dean of 
Women. Her comment on Frank’s attitude LOOKING FORWARD: Riders head for an ultramodern resort at Three Lakes, deep in the North Woods. 
was, “ You can’t nail a custard pie to the wall.” 













GOING DOWN: Young swimmers try almost anything at Lake Minocqua, heart of the recreation country. 

THE END OF AN ERA 
The problem of academic freedom became 
acute in the Frank administration. In 1935, the 
legislature conducted an investigation of sub- 
versive political activities in the University, 
with the implication that President Frank— 
who, at the time of his death in 1940, was na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party pro- 
gram committee — encouraged communism 
among the faculty and students. This was, of 
course, nonsense, yet it led to the end of his 
university career. Whatever his deficiencies, the 
cause of academic freedom and the reputation 
of the University were in no way enhanced when 
Gov. Philip La Follette, who was by then 
Frank’s political enemy, forced his resignation. 
Something has gone. The State of Wisconsin, 
like the University, seems today to have slipped. 
into a period of intellectual contraction. Some 


things, of course, cannot go. The various and 
brilliant landscape remains, and all that it of- 
fers. Old social habits remain. Laws remain. 








Yet the world moves on, and if social habits 
and laws merely remain and do not grow, they 
become old-fashioned. 

It is time, perhaps, to look back to certain 
events in Wisconsin as closed, to certain atti- 
tudes as dead. The past, which has always kept 
itself so alive in the present, may just now be 
solidifying. If this is true, Wisconsin stands to- 
day at the end of its first great period. THE END 
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MILWAUKEE 


A city pleasantly preoccupied with comfort, food and civic virtue 


by EL! WALDRON 


ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON in 1943. two 
freshly laundered young sailors from the Great 
Lakes Naval Station, 


Chicago, found themselves beside a deserted 


Training 


railroad station that tended a grassy narrow- 
gauge track. 

On the track stood a high-wheeled, brass- 
bound locomotive with a cheerful-looking en- 
gineer in the cab, and behind it a shiny red- 
and-yellow excursion car toward which the 


man motioned casually with his thumb. 


54 


north of 


The sailors entered the car and sat down. 


The engine gave a toot, and they began to 
move. They passed through a kind of cloud, 
and then through a sort of haze, and then a 
mist, and at last they stopped. They got out of 


the car, rubbed their eyes, and found themselves 
in a strange city—a city of air, and bubbles, 
and fat little men who burped gently and con- 
tentedly as they poddled about the streets. 

These intrepid seamen were the forerunners 
of thousands who swarmed upon Milwaukee 
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GOOD EATING rates high among Milwaukeeans, who pack places like Karl Ratzsch’s for hearty German meals. 


When a customer calls for premium beer, Mamma Ratzsch sees that it goes to the table in a stein befitting its quality. 


from the sailors’ school in Chicago. They found 
the beer good, the parks beautiful and acces- 
sible, the girls healthy and unselfish. Mothers of 
daughiers later were to feel unhappy about it 
all, but not the daughters and certainly not the 
sailors. Not with a big blue lake to swim in, and 
green grass, and aclear, untroubled sky at night. 
What the sailors had discovered, though they 
may not have realized it, was a pastoral com- 
munity of more than half a million people. 
Some Milwaukeeans, and particularly those 
who hang around the Chamber of Commerce, 
are apt to grow indignant at the suggestion 
that certain aspects of the rural life still linger 
about the metropolis. They point haughtily at 
their $40,000,000 harbor with the right hand, 
and at the Allis-Chalmers plant with the left. 
They keep alive the ambitions of the past, 
when Milwaukee thought she might become 
the major railhead of the Midwest. She was 
railroad crazy then and still twitches in her 
sleep when she hears the trains hooting and 
piping across the countryside on the way to 
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CONRAD SCHIFFT sits at his Schnitzelbank in a Milwaukee cooperage, whit- 


tling staves for barrels destined to receive the city’s best-loved product. 


eee 


ated 


ELROY STIEGLITZ, factory “beer boy,” fetches refreshments at 9, noon and 


3, as required by union contract. Herman Kuhlman brings up the rear. 


Chicago, ninety miles to the south. That ninety 
miles made the difference. Chicago's position 
at the lower end of Lake Michigan was un- 
assailable as a center of trade and traffic; but 
now Milwaukee’s dream has reappeared in a 
looks across Lake 
Michigan toward the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway, and beyond that little door at the 
wealth of the Atlantic. If the big ships do 


come 


changed form. The city 


In other words, some Milwaukeeans don’t 
know how lucky they were when the railroads 
passed them by for Chicago. If anyone knows 
his good fortune, it’s the toolmaker who sits 
comfortably on his porch at night with a bucket 
of cold bottled beer on the floor beside him, or 
the crane operator bending over his lawn- 
mower in the back yard, considering whether 
he ought to take it to the shop next day and 
have Emil Kletsch sharpen it for him. 

These well-adjusted gentlemen can see no 
excuse for having a city of a million and a half 
when you can have a city a third that size. 








Their reasoning is uncomplicated by such 
terms as economic expansion, up-valuation, 
and prosperity zones. The way it is now it is 
nice: spacious parkland, plenty of clear cool 
lakes within a radius of fifty miles, a bright 
breeze off Lake Michigan and just enough 
beer to go around. A barrel of beer a year for 
every man, woman and child, which is just the 
way they think it should be. 


THE COMFORTABLE CITY 


Milwaukeeans habitually think in terms of 
comfort, and prolonged attention to the sub- 
ject has produced what is probably the most 
comfortable city in the land. It’s the city of the 
overstuffed chair and the big bosom, the un- 
hurried pedestrian and the easygoing cop. It’s 
a place where women like to go barefoot in the 
kitchen and where the man who has never in- 
vented an automatic fishpole is scorned. 

It is necessary, however, to temper the idea 
of tranquillity and sober purpose with the com- 
panion idea of alarum and frenzy. The latter 
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COPPER CALDRONS bubble steadily in a large Milwaukee brewery as 


12,000-gallon batches of wort, a sweet malt liquid, ferment into beer. 


LEGIONNAIRES convened in Milwaukee hold a special session in a 


brewery, climaxing a tour of the plant with mugs of lager on the house. 


traits were evoked a few years ago by a wild 
duck who was about to become a mother and 
who, without thinking the matter over care- 
fully, chose to make her nest atop a piling be- 
low the Wisconsin Avenue bridge, the busiest 
spot in town. A few curiosity items appeared 
about her in the papers, were read and forgot- 
ten. Then suddenly the whole weird affair ex- 
p'oded in pictures and text over the pages of 
tne Milwaukee Journal, sparked by its gifted 
outdoor writer, Gordon McQuarrie. He took 
the prospective mother duck, gave her a name 
(Gertie), endowed her with a personality, and 
built her up into such a model of maternal pa- 
tience and charm that the city was reduced 
to a mass of blubbering cretins. 

People rushed to the bridge to look at Gertie, 
to exclaim over her eggs, to point at her chil- 
dren after they were hatched. 
stopped their cars, struggled to the railing, and 
came back panting to assure their passengers 
that everything was all right. Switchboards 
were choked with calls; youngsters refused to 


Motormen 
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SWIECONKA: Polish housewives spread a big feast 


at Eastertime, when visitors make friendly rounds. 


SMIGUS: On Easter Monday, young Poles must 
catch their sweethearts and administer a symbolic 


washing for spring. The girls always flee but not far. 


WESELE: A modern couple don costumes from the 


time a Polish wedding was a three-day jamboree. 
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go to bed until they were taken downtown for 
one last look. The frenzy kept growing until 
the total number of visitors reached the three- 
million mark, Many million gallons, or cubic 
feet, or whatever it is, of water were flushed 
into the river to rid it of surface oil that im- 
periled the ducklings. 

Toward the end, the citizens succumbed 
completely to the psychological effect of the 
story and entered that interesting phase known 
as the Sending-of-the-Gifts. Letters, cards, 
nipples, umbilical bands and bottles poured in. 
Waterproof booties. Rattles. All of which were 
received by the ducks with dignity and com- 
posure up to the moment when a pastor and 
his flock marched down to the river, armed 
with the paraphernalia necessary to a christen- 
ing. At this point the birds all quacked loudly 
and flew away. Long ago, the early settlers 
called this place where the three rivers flowed 
into Lake Michigan Milwacky. They didn't 
know what they were saying. 





The Gertie incident is probably no more 
typical of Milwaukee than it might be of South 
Bend, say, or Tacoma; but on the other hand, 
an accumulation of eccentricities produces a 
rash that requires a little thoughtful scratch- 
ing. Politically, for instance, Milwaukee is 
unique, having elected socialist mayors at a 
time (1910 and 1916) when few Americans 
elsewhere knew what the word meant, and 
having then advocated social reforms such as 
unemployment insurance and retirement 
plans—revolutionary ideas that were later to 
become commonplace. 

It is considered quite natural in Milwaukee 
to have a boy mayor one term and an octoge- 
narian the next; to see ex-Ziegfeld Follies girls, 
hoodlums, and pious gentlemen of good family 
contending hotly for the same office. The city 
seems to be ina political tizzy most of the time, 
elections or not, and in this respect has a great 
deal in common with Wisconsin as a whole. 
Thanks to this loud, determined interest in 
public affairs and thanks also to the incorrupt- 
ible and admirable Journal, Milwaukee to- 
day enjoys the status of a model commu- 
nity —graft-free, crime-free, physically su- 
perior and attractive. 


Except for the socialist experiment (now 
sometimes referred to apologetically and in 
whispers as “our ‘pink’ days”’) there has been 
nothing particularly anomalous, historically 
speaking, in the city’s career. Settled first by 
the French in the early 1800's and invigorated 
by a towering personality named Solomon 
Juneau, a fur trader who purportedly could 
eat a couple of live Indians for breakfast and 
top it off with a lean Englishman, the outpost 
grew rapidly into a triad of villages which soon 
coalesced into a city. The usual run of adven- 
turers, land speculators, preachers and gun- 
men came and went, but it wasn’t until after 
1848 and the liberal revolution in Europe that 
Milwaukee began to form the character it 
Possesses today. 

\ large number of Germans had already set- 
tled on Milwaukee Bay at that time, and many 
German intellectuals and liberals, in flight 


from the homeland, were drawn there. Among 
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SOUND BODY: Instructor Erich Weber puts boys 


through their paces at the Milwaukee Turn Hall. 


them was Carl Schurz, the revolutionary 
thinker who has always been regarded as arche- 
typical of the new American spirit. In an 1855 
letter, he penned a description of Milwaukee's 
setting which is as true now as it was then: 


At dusk, I came upon the height above the lake, 
where the white light-tower stands visible from afar 
From a distance, the lake already made itself heard 
with a subdued roar, and suddenly | stood on the 
prec ipitous edge of the cliff, which revealed to me the 
light-green, sail-dotted surface in an endless expanse. 
The appearance of the lake there is not much differ- 
ent from that of the ocean, only the colors are not 
quite so darkly somber. The desire to live here arose 
strongly within me... .* 


Milwaukee grew as an almost purely German- 
American city until 1900, when 72 per cent of 
the population was of German birth or descent. 
It was during the last third of the 19th cen- 
tury that it became known as the “German 
Athens on Lake Michigan” and as the “Amer- 


*From The Americanization of Carl Schurz, by Chester 
V. Easum (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929). 


GOOD DEAL: Milwaukeeans relax with a beer, a 


cigar and a complex three-handed game of skat. 
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SOUND MIND: Hans Wendorff enjoys simple Ger- 


man pleasures, is active in the Gesang Sektion. 


ican Munich.” Transplanted German culture 
took root and flourished throughout the city 

in music clubs, in political societies, in beer 
gardens and restaurants; in literature, in paint- 
ing and in the German-language newspapers. 
These were the authentic days of Sauerbraten 
and Leberknoedel, of beer and Bratwurst and 
rollmops. 

Brewing was a big industry then —it was the 
major industry in only one year, 1889 —and 
Schlitz Park with its famous pavilion and look- 
out pagoda was a favorite drinking spot. The 
beer that made Milwaukee famous also made 
it happy; there were great ornamental foun- 
tains in the park, flower-filled urns, brilliantly 
\ long 
terrace led to the three-story pagoda from 


colored pennants, magnificent trees. 


which there was a fine view of the city. 

In all this splendor the people moved with- 
out care, laughing and singing, watching the 
balloon ascensions, listening to the brass band. 
In the evening, with the gas globes floating in 
the blue darkness, there were concerts from 


REFEREE: When large groups play, a man like 


Herman Wagner runs the show. His word is law. 








SOUND: The Singing Section lets go in lusty Tuesday-night rehearsals. In two annual concerts, 


the ‘Turners present a rousing German repertory which leaves litth: room for English numbers. 


the pavilion: the Mustkrerein von Milwaukee ; 
Christopher Bach and his orchestra; imported 
opera. Political rallies were held in’ Schlitz 
Park, too; Grover Cleveland spoke there, 
William Mehinley, Teddy Rooseveit. 


STEIN SONG 


There were a host of smaller beer gardens, 
some of them parklike affairs, some merely a 
space beside saloons decorated with rubber 
plants in tubs, many of them along the grassy 
riverbanks. They gave way, one by one, to a 
kind of indoor garden called the palm garden, 
the most notable of which again was the 
Schlitz, and these in turn were locked by Pro- 


hibition. 


Linked to the gardens by the subtle bonds of 


Vusik was the 


strange organization which combined gymnas- 


malt and Turnverein, that 


ties with oratory, and beer drinking with po- 
litical action. 

To judge from the photographs that survive, 
most of the members simply stood around 


looking fierce in white tights, but there still 
remain echoes of impassioned debates that 
raged in their halls, particularly when the 
Liberals got together. A man was probably 
counted a stalwart then if he could do back- 
flips and deliver a rebuttal at the same time 

All this was fifty an. 


years ago. The private steins have long since 


sixty and seventy 


come down from the shelves; the cornets and 
tubas lie rusting in silent attics. Noonday 
Sauerbraten mil Knoedeln has largely given 
way to the drugstore ham-salad sandwich, 
of sorts is still available 
in such places as Mader’s, the Schwaben-Hof 
and Karl Ratzsch’s, where the nostalgic tour- 


though “atmosphere” 


ist sits with a tear in his eye, listening to a fid- 
dler with his pants hacked off above the knees, 


Although the turn of the century marked 
the gradual decline of the new Munich, it also 
saw the exciting fulfillment of some of its most 
treasured desires, the one phenomenon. bal- 
ancing out the other in the descent into the 


BIG EVENT: Milwaukee’s favorite card game, an import from Germany, hits a peak during the an- 


nual state tournament, when skat experts hire a hall and vie for thousands of dollars in prizes. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS are urged by Richard Herzfeld (left), Harold Fitzgerald and Clifford Randall, di- 


rectors of the Greater Milwaukee Committee, although their city already ranks as a model community. 





MILWAUKEE LOVES a parade and flatly declares itself the best parade town in the country. Here thousands 


line a mile-long stretch of Kilbourn Ave. on both sides as the American Legion struts toward City Hall. 





"40's. In 1910, after’ a fifty-year struggle, the 
Socialists elected a mayor, Emil Seidel, and 
gained control of the common council. 

The event took the country by complete 
surprise and there was a scurrying to politi- 
cal texts to find out just what socialism was 
and what it derived from. Seidel stated the 
aims of the co-operative society briefly and 
strongly but was prevented from carrying 
them out by legal obstacles. Two years later 
he was defeated by a coalition group, but 
that fall he became vice-presidential candi- 
date, with Eugene Debs as principal, in the 
national elections, 

Four years after that the Socialists were 
again victorious, this time in the person of 
Daniel Hoan, who for a quarter of a century 
conducted the city in one of the most remark- 
able administrations ever recorded. It was 
under his stewardship that Milwaukee became 
known everywhere for good government, for 
beauty, for progressiveness—for almost every 
virtue conceivable, including justice so star- 
tling that “dinner in Milwaukee and supper in 
Waupun”™ (the state prison) became an un- 
happy by-word among local burglars, many of 
whom, presumably, were Socialists too. 


THE CLAMOROUS YEARS 


Yet no important Socialist measures were 
instituted in Milwaukee; like most cities, it 
owns the waterworks and the port facilities 
and that’s about all. Hoan was faced with a 
non-partisan council all the time and although 
he received pluralities even in the silk-stock- 
ing wards, the council fought him endlessly. It 
was a kind of crazy situation but obviously a 
healthy one; Milwaukee came out of it with a 
glowing reputation. 

Seidel and Hoan, the former a wood carver 
and the latter the son of an Irish blacksmith, 
both took their political philosophy from Vic- 
tor Berger, the real founder of the Socialist 
Party in this country. An Austrian immi- 
grant, Berger was elected twice to Congress, 
was twice rejected there because of his op- 
position to America’s part in World War I, 
and was finally admitted for three successive 
terms. Milwaukee is sometimes proud of 
him and sometimes not. 

About the time that Seidel and Eugene 
Victor Debs were catching their breath for the 
second half of the campaign of 1912, a fellow 
by the name of Schrank was fitting a bullet 
into his gun, figuring on taking a pot shot at 
Theodore Roosevelt. Pulled the trigger just 
outside the old Gilpatrick Hotel, as the candi- 
date stood up in his car to acknowledge the 
crowd’s cheers. Hit him, too—smack in’ the 
middle of a fifty-page manuscript which he 
carried in his breast pocket. Fighting Teddy 
refused medical assistance and read his tat- 
tered speech on schedule in the Auditorium — 
loud voice, hand held over the bleeding chest. 

During these clamorous years, and continu- 
ing throughout the war, a growing Slavic yawp 
could be heard above the Teutonic bellow. 
The second tide of immigration, from central 
Europe, brought Poles in great numbers to 
Milwaukee. They settled on the South Side, 


built the churches that are always so dear to 








them, and began cooking sznycel wiederiski 
over smoky fires. 

Sznycel wiedenski and Wienerschnitzel are one 
and the same thing, the only difference being 
that after eating the former you dance the 
mazurka and after the latter you go down to 
the turn hall and do pushups. The mazurka 
was good for Milwaukee; the Poles who danced 
it brought life to a city which might otherwise 
have passed quietly out of existence to the 
dolorous strains of O, Tannenbaum. They built 
no breweries and wrote no liberal manifestoes, 
but they worked and drank and danced with 
a fervor that was a great relief from the turgid 
solemnity of the burghers. 

Today the Poles are a wild, devout people, 
black-haired, bright-eyed and fierce. They 
don’t have a Victor Serger in their past, it’s 
true, but nevertheless they are able to point to 
a melancholy young man named Idzi Rutkow- 
ski who for nine days in 1935 terrorized the 
city with homemade bombs. 

He planted them in various places heresented, 
such as schools, city halls, banks, and police 
stations, and eventually blew himself and a 
friend to bits in one last grand blast that 
staggered the entire South Side. 


EMPTY PAVEMENTS along Wisconsin Avenue 


point up the city’s habit of calling it a day early. 


Germania and Polonia’ together make .up 
half the city. The other half consists of every 
nationality there is, including a lone Eskimo 


who lives in a house made out of an old 
walrus hide underneath the Twenty-seventh 
Street viaduct —or “viadock,” as it is locally 
known. Thus it is that when old-timers sigh, 
it might be for one of a number of things: for 
Irish stew, for German Opera, for the River 
Street prostitutes and the lusty days of Mayor 
Rose, for the Anarchist riots of 1917, or for the 
seven nephew-heirs of Joseph Schlitz, the 
master brewer who drowned in the English 
Channel in 1875. But whoever does the sigh- 
ing, you may be certain that his memory has 
been pleased and fattened by the thousands 
of hefty meals he has tucked away since a child. 
Whatever else may have happened, Milwaukee 
has always eaten steadily and well. This is 
hardly surprising, considering that the city 
itself is shaped like a stomach. It is exactly 
so—with the colon trailing off happily in the 
direction of Chicago. It couldn't well be other- 
wise in a land where there is a tavern for every 
forty families, and the gastromaniac can be 
found in high public office. 

As a matter of fact, the gastromaniac is 
everywhere, consuming awesome quantities 
of popcorn in the theaters, continually in- 


volved with hot beef (Continued on Page 127) 


BRADFORD BEACH, largest on Milwaukee’s lake front, swarms with comfort-conscious citizens on a hot day, but few bother with the 60° water. 
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THE PILAR, “a seagoing fishing machine,” heads out of Havana Harbor past Morro Castle. Outriggers are as long as is practical. 


THE GREAT BLUE RIVER 


Fighting a really big fish in the Gulf Stream, fast and unaided, never resting or letting the fish rest, 


is something like going ten hard rounds in the ring with a good opponent 


by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


PEOPLE ASK YOU 
you say it is because you like it. It is too 


complicated to explain about the early morning 


why you live in Cuba and 


in the hills above Havana where every morning 
is cool and fresh on the hottest day in summer. 
There is no need to tell them that one reason 
you live there is because you can raise your own 
fighting cocks, train them on the place, and 
fight them anywhere that you can match them 
and that this is all legal. 


Maybe they do not like cockfighting anyway. 
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You do not tell them about the strange and 
lovely birds that are on the farm the year 
around, nor about all the migratory birds that 
come through, nor that quail come in the early 
mornings to drink at the swimming pool, nor 
about the different types of lizards that live 
and hunt in the thatched arbor at the end of the 
pool, nor the eighteen different kinds of man- 
goes that grow on the long slope up to the 
house. You do not try to explain about our ball 
team—hardball, not softball—where, if you 
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are over forty, you can have a boy run for you 
and still stay in the game, nor which are the 
boys in our town that are really the fastest on 
the base paths. 

You do not tell them about the shooting club 
just down the road, where we used to shoot the 
big live-pigeon matches for the large money, 
with Winston Guest, Tommy Shevlin, Thor- 
wald Sanchez and Pichon Aguilera, and where 
we used to shoot matches against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers when they had fine shots like Curt 




















Davis, Billy Herman, Augie Galan and Hugh 
Casey. Maybe they think live-pigeon shooting 
is wrong. Queen Victoria did and barred it in 
England. Maybe they are right. Maybe it is 
wrong. It certainly is a miserable spectator 
sport. But with strong, really fast birds it is still 
the best participant sport for betting I know; 
and where we live it is legal. 

You could tell them that you live in Cuba 
because you only have to put shoes on when 
you come into town, and that you can plug the 
bell in the party-line telephone with paper so 
that you won't have to answer, and that you 
work as well there in those cool early mornings 
as you ever have worked anywhere in the 
world. But those are professional secrets. 

There are many other things you do not tell 
them. But when they talk to you about salmon 
fishing and what it costs them to fish the Resti- 
gouche, then, if they have not talked too much 
about how much it costs, and have talked well, 
or lovingly, about the salmon fishing, you tell 
them the biggest reason you live in Cuba is the 
great, deep blue river, three quarters of a mile 
to a mile deep and sixty to eighty miles across, 
that you can reach in thirty minutes from the 
door of your farmhouse, riding through beauti- 
ful country to get to it, that has, when the river 
is right, the finest fishing I have ever known. 

When the Gulf Stream is running well, it isa 
dark blue and there are whirlpools along the 
edges. We fish it in a forty-foot cabin cruiser 
with a flying bridge equipped with topside con- 
trols, oversize outriggers big enough to skip a 
ten-pound bait in summer, and we fish four rods. 


SEAGOING LADY 


Sometimes we keep Pilar, the fishing boat, in 
Havana harbor, sometimes in Cojimar, a fish- 
ing village seven miles east of Havana, with a 
harbor that is safe in summer and imminently 
unsafe in winter when there are northers or 
nor westers. Pilar was built to be a fishing ma- 
chine that would be a good sea boat in the 
heaviest kind of weather, have a minimum 
cruising range of five hundred miles, and sleep 
seven people. She carries three hundred gallons 
of gasoline in her tanks and one hundred and 
fifty gallons of water. On a long trip she can 
carry another hundred gallons of gas in small 
drums in her forward cockpit and the same 
extra amount of water in demijohns. She car- 
ries, when loaded full, 2400 pounds of ice. 

Wheeler Shipyard, of New York, built her 
hull and modified it to our specifications, 
and we have made various changes in her since. 
She is a really sturdy boat, sweet in any kind of 
sea, and she has a very low-cut stern with a 
large wooden roller to bring big fish over. The 
flying bridge is so sturdy and so reinforced be- 
low youcan fight fish from the top of the house. 

Ordinarily, fishing out of Havana, we get a 
line out with a Japanese feather squid and a 
strip of pork rind on the hook, while we are still 
running out of the harbor. This is for tarpon, 
which feed around the fishing smacks anchored 
along the Morro Castle-Cabafias side of the 
channel, and for kingfish, which are often in the 
mouth of the main ship channel and over the 
bar, where the bottom fishermen catch snappers 
just outside the Morro. 
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SLACKING the feather to a marlin. Hemingway uses 
chair when tired of steering or when fighting big fish. 
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AUTHOR'S WIFE, Mary, sights flying fish which 


may be an indication that marlin are near. 


PAPA Hemingway, fishing from flying bridge, hooks into one. The Havana sky line rises in background. 


BONY BILL of small white marlin makes a fine handhold 


after Papa administers coup de grace with the gaff. 


AFTER BOATING fish, the author slacks out 


the feather before baiting the outrigger lines. 
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MATE GREGORIO FUENTES keeps Pilar “on the fish” Hemingway is playing. Marlin abound in this 


area about 15 miles west of the Bay of Matanzas. Here the Gulf Stream washes close to the cliffs. 


This bait is fished on a twelve-foot No. 10 
piano-wire leader from a 6/0 reel, full of fif- 
teen-thread line and from a nine-ounce Tycoon 
tip. The biggest tarpon I ever caught with this 
rig weighed 135 pounds. We have hooked some 
that were much bigger but lost them to out- 
going or incoming ships, to port launches, to 
bumboats and to the anchor chains of the fish- 
ing smacks. You can plead with or threaten 
launches and bumboats when you have a big 
fish on and they are headed so that they will 
cut him off. But there is nothing you can do 
when a big tanker, or a cargo ship, or a liner ts 
coming down the channel. So we usually put 
out this line when we can see the channel is 
clear and nothing is coming out; or after seven 
o'clock in the evening when ships will usually 
not be entering the harbor due to the extra port 
charges made after that hour, 

Coming out of the harbor I will be on the fly- 
ing bridge steering and watching the traffic and 
the line that is fishing the feather astern. As 
you go out, seeing friends along the water 
front—lottery-ticket sellers you have known 
for years, policemen you have given fish to and 
who have done favors in their turn, bumboat- 
men who lose their earnings standing shoulder 
to shoulder with you in the betting pit at the 
jai-alai fronton, and friends passing in motor- 
cars along the harbor and ocean boulevard who 


wave and you wave to but cannot recognize at 
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that distance, although they can see the Pilar 
and you on her flying bridge quite clearly 
your feather jig is fishing all the time. 

Behind the boulevards are the parks and 
buildings of old Havana and on the other side 
you are passing the steep slopes and walls of 
the fortress of Cabafias, the stone weathered 
pink and yellow, where most of your friends 
have been political prisoners at one time or an- 
other; and then you pass the rocky headland of 
the Morro, with O'Donnell, 1844, on the tall 
white light tower and then, two hundred yards 
beyond the Morro, when the stream is running 
well, is the great river. 


WHERE THE FLYING FISHES PLAY 


Sometimes as you leave the gray-green 
harbor water and Pilar’s bows dip into the 
dark blue water a covey of flying fish will rise 
from under her bows and you will hear the 
slithering, silk-tearing noise they make when 
they leave the water. 

If they are the usual size flying fish it does 
not mean so much as a sign, unless you see a 
man-of-war hawk working, dipping down after 
them if they go up again; but if they are the big 
three-pound, black-winged Bahian flyers that 
come out of the water as though they were shot 
out, and at the end of their soaring flight drop 
their tails to give the flight a new impulse and 
fly again and again, then it is a very good sign. 
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THE BAIT BOX of Pilar may hold squid, mullet, 


needle fish, cero mackerel and small flying fish. 


GREGORIO cleans marlin, off the Pilar’s stern. 


Bigger fish are brought aboard over the roller. 


Seeing the big Bahian flyers is as sure a sign 
as any, except seeing fish themselves. 

By now, Gregorio, the mate, has gotten 
the meat line out. The meat line is a new trick 
that Pll tell about later because once it is 
out, and he wants to get it out fast to cover 
this patch of bottom before we get outside of 
the hundred-fathom curve, he must get out- 
rigger baits out, since marlin will come in 
over this bottom any time the stream is run- 
ning and the water is blue and clear. 

Gregorio Fuentes has been mate on Pilar 
since 1938. He is fifty years old this summer 
and went to sea in sail from Lanzarota, one 
of the smaller Canary Islands, when he was 
four. I met him at Dry Tortugas when he 
was captain of a fishing smack and we were 
both stormbound there in a very heavy north- 
east gale in 1928. We went on board his smack 
to get some onions. We wanted to buy the 
onions, but he gave them to us, and some 
rum as well, and I remember thinking he 
had the cleanest ship that [ had ever seen. 
Now after ten years | know that he would 
rather keep a ship clean, and paint and var- 
nish, than he would fish. But I know, too, 
that he would rather fish than eat or sleep. 

We had a great mate before Gregorio, named 
Carlos Gutierrez, but someone hired him away 
from me when I was away at the Spanish Civil 
War. It was wonderful luck to find Gregorio, 











and his seamanship has saved Pilar in three 
hurricanes. So far, knocking on wood, we have 
never had to put in a claim on the all-risk 
marine insurance policy carried on her; and 
Gregorio was the only man to stay on board 
a small craft in the October, 1944, hurricane 
when it blew 180 mph true, and small craft 
and Navy vessels were blown up onto the 
harbor boulevard and up onto the small 
hills around the harbor. He also rode out the 
1948 hurricane on her. 

By now, as you have cleared the harbor, 
Gregorio has the meat line out and is getting 
the outrigger baits out and, it being a good day, 
you are getting flying fish up and pushing to the 
eastward into the breeze. The first marlin you 
see can show within ten minutes of leaving 
your moorings, and so close to the Morro that 
you can still see the curtains on the light. 


MARLIN! 


He may come behind the big, white wooden 
teaser that is zig-zagging and diving between 
the two inside lines. He may show behind an 
outrigger bait that is bouncing and jumping 
over the water. Or he may come racing from 
the side, slicing a wake through the dark water, 
as he comes for the feather. 

When you see him from the flying bridge 
he will look first brown and then dark purple 
as he rises in the water, and his pectoral 
fins, spread wide as he comes to feed, will be a 
light lavender color and look like widespread 
wings as he drives just under the surface. 
He will look, in the sea, more like a huge sub- 
marine bird than a fish. 

Gregorio, if he sees him first will shout, 
“Feesh! Feesh, Papa, feesh!” 

If you see him first you leave the wheel, or 
turn it over to Mary, your wife, and go to the 
stern end of the house and say “Feesh”’ as 
‘almly as possible to Gregorio, who has always 
seen him by then, too, and you lean over and he 
hands you up the rod the marlin is coming for, 
or, if he is after the teaser, he hands you up the 
rod with the feather and pork rind on. 

All right, he is after the teaser and you are 
racing-in the feather. Gregorio is keeping the 
teaser, a tapering, cylindrical piece of wood two 
feet long, with a curve cut in its head that 
makes it dive and dance when towed, away 
from the marlin. The marlin is rushing it and 
trying to grab it. His bill comes out of water as 
he drives toward it. But Gregorio keeps it just 
out of his reach. If he pulled it all the way in, 
the fish might go down. So he is playing him as 
a bullfighter might play a bull, keeping the lure 
just out of his range, and yet never denying it 
to him, while you race-in the feather. 

Mary is saying, “Isn't he beautiful? Oh, 
Papa, look at his stripes and that color and the 
color of his wings. Look at him!” 

“Tm looking at him,” you say, and you have 
the feather now abreast of the teaser, and 
Gregorio sees it and flicks the teaser clear, 
and the marlin sees the feather. The big thing 
that he chased, and that looked and acted 
like a crippled fish, is gone. But here is a squid, 
his favorite food, instead. 

The marlin’s bill comes clear out of water as 


he hits the feather and (Continued on Page 95) 
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HORSE-STRONG and stubborn, marlin will jump straight, stiff and clear of the water to shake hook loose. 


When playing one, the author advises: “Never rest; when you rest, the fish rests and gets stronger.” 


COMMERCIAL FISHERMEN of Cojimar hang out at Hotel La Terraza bar, extolling (or berating) their 


luck. While drifting that morning, “El Sordo” is saying, four marlin passed him. But he caught one. 





A bad curve... 
4 crowded highway — 





THE TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 
THAT ALMOST HAPPENED! 
( WHAT IF IT HAD BEEN your CAR!) 











“What a spot for my first blowout in 25 vears of 
* driving!” says this Elgin, Ill, interior decorator. 
“Just as I was taking a bad curve (too fast, Il admit) 


ona crowded 2-lane highway, my left front tire blew out!” 


2 What happened? Was there a sudden, sickening 
. 


lure! lent swerve? Did the car—with the 


driver vainly fig for control—go skidding across 


the road to end in a il smashup? 


3 No! Nothing happened— because he had LifeGuard 
>. oe . . ' ° ’ 
Safety Tubes in his tires! No lurch, no swerve 
The car continued as smoothly as ever—until the 


driver brought it to a safe, straight-line stop 
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2. Instantly both tire and 
When tire tube go flat, frequently 


tow throwing car out of control 


s have but 





HOW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 





LifeGuards, in sizes available. fit any 


LIFEGUARD LIFEGUARD 


>) 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


3. The LifeGuard Tube has 


two air chambers. In case of 


4. Reserve of air in strong 
cord fabric nner chamber 
blowout, only outer cham- supports car long enough 


ber gives way for a safe, gradual stop 


make of tire, new or now in service. 








This picture shows why the car didn’t lurch or 
. 
skid 


chamber of the LifeGuard blew with it 


When the tire blew out, only the outer 
The inner 


chamber retained enough air for a safe, smooth stop. 


rpwe LireGvarp is not a puncture-seal tube— 
| designed merely to save you inconvenience. 
It is actually a two-ply tire within a tube—de- 
signed to save vour life in case of a blowout! And 
no tire is blowout-proof! 

Wise drivers know this. And they know, too, 
that LifeGuard Safety Tubes save them money 
as well. For it’s by no means unusual for Life- 
Guards to outlast three sets of tires, and run up 
totals of 150,000 miles and more! 

Knowing this, can you afford not to be that 
wise driver—the man who insists that LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes be “standard equipment” on any 
car he drives? 


You can’t get better protection to save your life! 


G OD a) FY e AR imnakes a blowout harmless with 
LiFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 
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(OM ARAOERUET? 


A YOGI, statue-still beside the Ganges, seeks tranquillity. 


BEN 


ARES..HOLY CITY 


To 300,000,000 Hindus the city of poverty and superstition by the Ganges is a sacred capital 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 


THE VISITOR 
ever sets foot in 


TO INDIA is told before he 
that 
all the worst 
An all- 


superstition, 


the country Benares 
is “a blot on Hinduism” or “ 
aspects of Hinduism rolled into one.” 
de- 


graded practices, medieval ignorance and 


around conspectus of dirt, 


abject pagan idolatry: 


senares which has most often come to us 
from westerners who have been there. 

It would be folly to pretend that there is not 
something to this point of view, something, 


that is, which will cause a western mind (if it 


wenee te 
meas 
Peleg 22 Sot: 


this is the picture of 


is determined always to remain western) to 
recoil slightly from the very idea of Benares. 
But in the course of two visits, one last year 
and a longer one this year, [ have departed 
pretty widely from the usual western attitude 
toward the Hindu Holy City. It is not my holy 
city, and never will be, but I find it easy to 
understand why it is the holiest of cities for 
some three hundred million people. 

Benares is the city of the great god Shiva 
(to spell it phonetically; scholars spell it Siva). 
Many millions of Hindus, certainly the vast 
majority of them, take it as a literal fact that 
Shiva once lived on earth and Benares was the 


capital of his kingdom. Shiva and all the other 
gods of the mythological prehistory of Hindu- 
ism, although later than the Vedic deities, are 
among the most ancient objects of worship on 
earth. They are not simply nature-gods, but 
are fully developed divinities with character- 
istics and attributes of their own based upon 
the facets of human character. These were per- 
haps the first gods invented by man that had 
strengths and weaknesses based upon those of 
humanity, even though greatly exceeding them. 

This city, holy to Shiva, is also the first of 
any historic consequence built beside the com- 


bined, sacred waters (Continued on Page 67) 


THE ESSENCE OF BENARES is the river front where upon the great steps of the ghats swarm every age of life, side by side with death. 
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COAST-TO-COAST IN 3 DIAPER CHANGES! No 


longer is it a chore to take the bab It's 
} y 


WHITE GLOVES STAY WHITE! Airline travel 


is so clean you can weor any clothes you 
easy with airline speed, airline comfort, and like and never worry about getting them 
an attentive a1pable stewardess to help you soiled 


Many of the problems of family travel are solved when you 


go by air. The reason is simple —you reach your destination 
almost before you start. Even a transcontinental trip is a matter 
only of hours instead of days. There just isn’t time for children 
to get too restless, for normal routines to be upset, for your own 


tempers to get frayed. 


Air travel is clean, too. It’s cool, comfortable and relaxing. 
And it lets the whole family see the country with a new and fas- 
cinating perspective. Finally, air travel is more economical than 


you may think, with many airlines offering special family rates. 


The next time you take your family on a trip, go by air and 


HOW THE CHILDREN LOVE IT! The young- 
sters enjoy every minute of the flight — 
they talk about it for weeks afterwards 
among their friends. 


OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY IT, TOO! If you've 
reached the age when you want to relax and 
see a lot of the country in a minimum of time, 
the airlines are made to order 


see what a difference it makes. Any airline representative or 


travel agent will gladly give you full details without obligation. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Coporalion 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 7 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 











ACTS OF PENANCE are so common that passers-by pay little attention. 


This woman prostrates herself every two steps until she reaches temple. 


(Continued from Page 65) 

of the Ganges, the Jumna and the my th- 
ical Sarasvati, the river of the goddess 
of learning. The “three” rivers (ac- 
tually two, since the Sarasvati disap- 
peared in historic times) join at Allaha- 
bad and from there until they enter 
the sea at Calcutta are called the Ganges. 
This is the life-giver, the source of 
prosperity or flood and famine, in a 
country of parched plains. Along its 
entire length from the high Himalaya 
to the Bay of Bengal it is a holy river, 
and everywhere the devout may gain 
merit and the remission of their sins by 
bathing in its lustral waters. 


Ata very early period, however, long 
before we have any clear idea of dates, 
Benares came to be the place above all 
others where the Ganges water was 
sacred, where it had purificatory value, 
where its special power could give the 
living and the dead a higher hope for 
future life. Long ago it was assumed 
that cremation beside the Ganges was 
better for the body-freed spirit: than 
cremation anywhere else, and that cre- 
mation at Benares brought the greatest 
good of all; so, for many centuries past, 
most devout Hindus wanted to be cre- 
mated on the riverbank at Benares. 


Many of them spend their declining 





CREMATION at Benares is thought by Hindus to mean a higher hope for 


future life. The corpses awaiting the pyre appear forlorn and forgotten. 


years there, so as to be sure that their 
heirs do not disappoint their wishes. 
The Hindu rite of cremation must, if 
possible, take place near a river, into 
which the ashes are subsequently im- 
mersed. At Benares I observed that the 
corpses are dipped in the Ganges before 
being burned, which is not customary 
elsewhere. 

Here, then, are the main reasons why 
Benares is the holiest of places to the 
Hindus: it was Shiva’s capital on earth 
and it is built at the precise place where 
the Ganges has acquired its greatest 
sanctity. These facts explain the large 
number of ghats (dock-like places that 
are used for ritual bathing and crema- 
tion) along the river front, and the 
hostels, temples and places of retreat 
that lie beyond them. 

The ghats are built with immense 
flights of steps leading down tothe water 
because Mother Ganges is changeable 
and swift, unpredictable in wrath, 
sometimes flooding Benares with com- 
plete disregard for ‘its holiness. Last 
year the river was only a few feet below 
the record set in 1916. Floods occur 
every year during the monsoons of 
September and October, and there are 
times when the devout do not have to 
go to the Ganges at all: the Ganges 
comes to them. If the new projects for 
flood control and hydroelectric power 
are carried out along the Ganges and 
all its tributaries, those wild children 
of the Himalaya will be tamed; and the 
great sweep of steps from the city to 
the water's edge, which now gives 
Benares its unique appearance from 
the river, will have ceased to serve any 
purpose, 

But while the majestic steps remain, 
which will be for a few years at least, 
the river front at Benares is a spectacle 
unlike any other in the world. There 
are about four miles of these ghats, 
something like eighty in all, and on 
special occasions, such as at the time 
of a lunar or solar eclipse, they are a 
solid mass of humanity. 

One can spend hours going up and 
down the river in a boat and simply 
staring at the varieties of life (religious 
or secular) along the shore. It is dif- 
ferent at every hour of the day. The 
times of sunset and sunrise seem to 
evoke the most sincere emotions from 
the crowds who go to bathe and pray. I 
remember, this year, one old man who 
was up to his knees in the Ganges and 
was Offering his cupped hands full of 
water to the rising sun. The sun rises 
directly opposite the ghats of Benares, 
a dramatic invitation to worship. The 
old man stood, trembling a bit in the 
February cold, but with a look of ab- 
solute awe and worship on his face as 
he gazed at the rising sun. For a long 
time he held his hands full of water 
straight in front of him, and then 
poured it on his head and face. His ex- 
pression as he offered the water to the 
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A SUN WORSHIPPER, with sacred marks on forehead, arms and chest, 


stands beside the Ganges three hours each morning staring into the sun. 


sun was as pure, intent and devoted as 
I have ever seen. The Hindu was not 
worshipping either the sun or the water, 
but God in the form of sun and God in 
the form of water, beneficent forces. 

There are other ceremonies one sees 
along the river front which merely 
puzzle the foreigner, The markings on 
women's foreheads, the sacred marks 
which men put on their heads, arms 
and chests, the amount of meditation 
and prayer which goes on among the 
living, and the extraordinary disregard 
for the dead: all of this provides ma- 
terial for endless questions. In general, 
the Hindu dead are relegated to pro- 
fessionals by the time they reach the 
riverbank; the funeral ceremonies are 
over and the closest of kin is the only 
person who has anything to do directly 
with the cremation. That is why the 
corpses seem so forlorn, lying there on 
the steps, wet and apparently forgot- 
ten; even when they are actually burn- 
ing nobody seems much interested ex- 
cept the man who feeds the fire. 


DEATH AND LIFE 


There are only two burning ghats at 
either end of the Benares river front. 
Between these cremation places there 
is as much agitation and excitement as 
you could see anywhere in such a short 
space. From sunrise to sunset the ghats 
are crowded, on some days packed, by 
people of every age. The smallest chil- 
dren bathe in the river and are sup- 
posed to derive benefit from it; and as 
for the boys, they treat it very much as 
the old swimmin’ hole is enjoyed in 
America. Their way of taking the 
Ganges bath has nothing ritualistic 
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about it. They strip to the loincloth and 
dive in, sometimes swimming well out 
into the middle of the river. 

The boys have a ball game which 
they play on the actual steps of the 
ghats. This may seem odd to westerners, 
who think that anything “sacred” 
however wrongly or idolatrously 
sacred—must necessarily be glum and 
sanctimonious. To the Hindu mind 
there is no reason why, even with a 
cremation going on a few feet away, the 
steps on the Ganges should not be used 
for sociable purposes. I have watched 
this ball game many times. The boys 
usually play it after they have finished 
swimming and put on dry clothes. The 
game looks very simple; the batter 
throws the ball in the air and then bats 
it with a flat club, and another player 
is supposed to catch it and run. A bath- 
ing ghat at which there are not many 
people praying, meditating or preparing 
to bathe is an ideal terrain for the 
game, since it requires a fair amount of 
space. 

Most of the devout, however, spend 
their time at the ghat either preparing 
for the bath or recovering from it. The 
women go in fully clothed and there 
fore have to do considerable recond 
tioning afterwards in little boxlik« 
structures provided for the purpose 
The men strip to the loincloth, usually, 
although I have seen pious old gentle- 
men going in with all their clothing on, 
as if for a state visit. When bathing, the 
men give a great deal of attention to 
the Sacred Thread. While they are in 
the water they are anxiously rewinding 
or rearranging this thin pieceof string so 
as not to lose it or let it get in the way 








WORSHIP OF SAIVA-LINGA is centered in the Golden Temple at Benares. A 


Hindu woman makes offering of Ganges water as a priest sits watching. 


The Sacred Thread, which has three 
strands and is woven for a young boy 
by the women of his family, is worn by 
all Hindus of the upper castes—by 
hundreds of castes and thousands of 
subcastes, down to the Shudra, or 
laborer. Foreigners often think the 
Sacred Thread is a prerogative of the 
Brahmins; it is not. The braided thread 
usually passes over one shoulder and 
underneath the opposite arm, but it 
may be twisted around the waist or 
worn in many other positions. When 
the caste Hindu wishes to be reminded 
of something important he puts it 


over his ear. 
THE THREAD OF HINDUISM 


This triune remembrancer—for that 
is what it is—is of the utmost impor- 
tance to Hindus. It is supposed to be 
Desire, Cognition and Action, or any 
of a dozen other sets of threes that cor- 
respond to the realities of existence. 
The ceremony in which a boy receives 
it is the first great experience of his life. 
Investiture with the Sacred Thread is 
a very solemn ceremony and men of 
great age and eminence do not disdain 
to perform it for little boys of eight or 
ten. It symbolizes the whole of Hindu- 
ism both in its philosophic and rit- 
ualistic aspects, since its presence (a 
rather awkward presence, requiring 
constant arrangement and rearrange- 
ment) does not permit its wearer to 
escape from the memory of his people. 
Mahatma Gandhi stopped wearing the 
Sacred Thread when he went to Eng- 
land in his youth, and never resumed 
it; but there are innumberable western- 
ized Hindus today, barristers and pro- 


fessional men of all sorts, engineers and 
politicians, who still wear it under their 
English clothes. I have always thought 
that the reason the Mahatma did not 
wear it—as he did not wear a lock of 
hair at the back of his head either—was 
that his caste, the Modh Bania, had 
thrown him out for going overseas, 
and that he consequently regarded 
himself as outside the caste system 
for the rest of his life. 

One of the peculiarities of the Ganges 
at Benares is that it makes an abrupt 
turn there and flows from south to 
north; there are few if any other places 
where this occurs in the whole length of 
the river's course; and it is along this 
four-mile south-north stretch that the 
ghats are located. 

Starting at the southern end the first 
two ghats we see are sacred to the 
17th Century poet and saint Tulsidas, 
who put the Ramayana into Hindu- 
stani. Beyond these comes the oldest 
crematorium in Benares, the Harish- 
chandra Ghat, where Gandhi's ashes 
were immersed in the river a year 
ago with great ceremonies. Farther on, 
we come to one of the most important 
of all, the “ Ghat of the Ten Horse Sac- 
rifices,” where the kings of old per- 
formed the horse sacrifice, a rare and 
solernn celebration which consecrated 
their dominion. This crowded sweep of 
steps is usually the first thing the 
foreign visitor sees in Benares, as it 
stands more or less in the center of the 
river front and is most accessible from 
the town. On its steps every imaginable 
activity from prayer to gambling may 
be seen going on throughout the day. 
It serves also as a commercial dock, 
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and barges loaded with food for the 
city tie up constantly. 

Some of the ghats are pompous and 
modern, the gift of various maharajahs; 
some are surmounted by particularly 
interesting temples. The Nepalese, for 
example, have a ghat not far from the 
Horse Sacrifices; above it they built, in 
medieval times, a small but very cele- 
brated pagoda-style temple, decorated 
by wooden carvings of an obscene 
character which are among the best art 
work in Benares. Beyond the Nepalese 
ghat and temple comes the great Mani- 
karnika Ghat, the central point of 
Benares. 

This is where most Hindus hope 
to be cremated when they die. Along- 
side the burning-place there is.a bath- 
ing ghat, also called Manikarnika; 
thus, the rites of the living go on side 
by side with the rites of the dead. 

The visitor is a little startled, after a 
few more of these ghats, to gaze up 
from the river and behold Mogul min- 
arets towering over him. This is the 
mosque of Aurangzeb, the Muslim 
iconoclastic emperor who destroyed 
every temple in Benares. He was fa- 
natical in his opposition to idolatry; he 
left nothing to Hinduism, and from 
the stones of its ruins he built his own 
mosque, No temple in Benares today 
is older than Aurangzeb. Not far be- 
yond Aurangzeb’s triumphal mosque 
the ghats of Benares come to a sudden 
end; from there on the river bank is 
flat and undistinguished, like the bare 
shore opposite these extraordinary 
sights. 

The people who bathe from these 
ghats are for the most part extra- 
ordinarily modest. Any beach on Long 
Island affords a more lavish display of 
human flesh belonging to both sexes. A 
very large proportion of the bathers at 
Benares go in fully clothed—all the 
women, as I have said, and some of the 


men. This would not be worthy of 
further remark but for the fact that 
Benares is supposed to be the place 
above all others where the physical 
worship of the life force has full play. 

The worship of Shiva is, of course, 
phallic. It is so throughout the length 
and breadth of India. You cannot find 
one Hindu village, in all the seven 
hundred thousand, which does not 
have at least one little mud hut which 
calls itself a temple of Shiva. 

The temple is square and bare, con- 
taining no images or decorations of 
any sort. The only idol is the phallic 
symbol, which stands in the middle of 
the area. But the western mind takes 
all this with an absurd, a grotesque 
literalness. 

The Shiva-linga, the phallic symbol 
of Shiva, has no direct sexual signifi- 
cance toany Hindu. It isa conventional 
symbol which has not changed for 
thousands of years. No man, woman or 
child thinks of it as sexually represent- 
ative—and indeed it is not: it is a 
block of stone set in a circle like a plate. 
This plate represents shakti or Energy, 
the Female Principle. 

The worship of the Shiva-linga, nat- 
In the 
most external and obvious sense, there- 


urally, is centered at Benares. 


fore, Benares is the principal capital of 
phallic worship in the world today. But 
this implies, to western minds, sexual 
intensities, perversities and depravities 
which in reality do not exist. The man, 
woman or child who worships the 
Shiva-linga with offerings of flowers 
and water does so with no more literal 
sexual meaning than if the idol had 
been quite different. The life force, at 
Benares, takes that form; but I have 
seen the Mother worshipped at Cal- 
cutta, for instance, in much the same 
way that the life force is worshipped at 
Benares. In Hinduism these are only 


symbolic forms for an underlying and 


A FUNERAL PYRE burns on the river bank, watched by professional fire 


tenders. At Benares dead are immersed in the Ganges before cremation. 
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all-pervading spirit which, Hindus be- 
lieve, exhaled this universe in its en- 
tirety and will one day throw it away 
again. 

The great temple of Benares is that 
of Vishvanath, the Master of the 
World, which is the local aspect of 
Shiva. It isn’t much of a temple, in 
spite of the gilded dome and rather 
ugly spire which give it the tourist 
name of “Golden Temple.” Built in 
1777, when Benares returned to Hindu 
rule after centuries of Muslim domin- 
ion, Vishvanath is only about fifty feet 
square, and the actual sanctuary in 
which the phallic symbol is worshipped 
is only ten feet square. ft is roughly on 
the same historic site which has been 
OC% upied by successive temples of Vish- 
vanath during the centuries—some of 
them, by all accounts, majestic temples 
of elaborate architecture. 

This temple of the Master of the 
World stands in the middle of a laby- 
rinth of narrow, winding streets where 
everything imaginable that may be 
bought by a Hindu’s slender purse is 
for sale. This includes all the various 
kinds of religious or ritualistic make-up 
the bits of paint or powder which in- 
dicate widowhood, marriage, caste or a 
dozen other things), ornaments, of- 
ferings for the god or the priests, 
clothing, food and household objects. 
The merchandise is displayed in nar- 
row open shops, lighted with electricity 
at all hours of the day, so dark is the 
lane. Among the wares for sale at the 
temple gates are, of course, small phal- 
lic symbols in clay, miniature present- 
ments of the Master of the World. 

Perhaps it is this labyrinth, with its 
many beggars and its persistent sales- 
men, which revolts westerners as much 
as anything else in Benares. It was this 
aspect money grubbing, plus dirt and 
superstition—which made Mahatma 


Gandhi dislike Benares so much when 


he first went there, in 1916. He had 
great difficulty in reconciling himself to 
it through the years, and for long 
periods he did not visit the city. 

Admitting all this, I still cannot see 
anything particularly degraded or de- 
grading in the worship which goes on 
in the Temple of ithe Master of the 
World. I have watched it through a 
hole in the wall of the sanctuary—a 
hole made for the untouchables, so 
that they, who are not entitled to enter 
the sanctuary, may “pay their re- 
spects.” The worshippers make obei- 
sance to the Shiva-linga and make of- 
ferings of water and flowers—marigolds 
when I have been there. That is all. If 
the life force must be worshipped, and 
evidence shows that it always has been 
so in human history, then I do not per- 
ceive this form of worship to be 
“worse” than any other. 

There are, of course, many other 
temples in Benares. A true pilgrim must 
worship every day in five of these. The 
pilgrimage is worked out in great de- 
tail by the Benares pundits. The de- 
vout pilgrim begins by a formal visit 
to the Ganges, merely to see and ad- 
mire, after which he submits to a shave. 
Even today the barbers are a lively 
part of the scene on the ghats. The pil- 
grim then bathes in the pool near the 
Marnikarnika Ghat, the principal cre- 
mation place, after which he goes into 
the Ganges itself. From the river he 
heads for the Temple of the Master of 
the World to worship, and returns to 
his priest’s house to perform shraddha 
services of piety for his ancestors, the 
dead, ete. On the second day he makes 
his offerings to the Master of the 
World and then starts on a journey 
around the Holy City. This journey 
called the Panchakroshi—used to take 
five days, and was performed on foot 
with stops in all the holy places. At 
present, the Panchakroshi is done by 
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THE BEGGARS and money grubbing, the dirt and superstition that annoy 


westerners offended Ghandi so much that he rarely visited Benares. 
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LEGS AKIMBO, two Brahmins study their sacred Vedas in the courtyard 
of a temple. The Veda, the Hindu Bible, was compiled around 2000 B.C. 


most of the busy pilgrims in motor- 
cars which cover the forty miles of 
stops and starts in one day. 

It is by no means only the ignorant, 
the poor and illiterate who go through 
the ceremonies of purification and wor- 
ship at Benares. Rich or poor, highly 
educated or totally illiterate, the Hindu 
who believes in the ancestral manner 
fulfills these ceremonies with great cir- 
cumspection, and comes away from 
them feeling immensely solaced. And 
why should it not be so? Water, the sun, 
the river, the life force—these are all 
elemental things, the very garment of 
our existence, and although the essence 
of reality may be something still further 
back, these symbols have power over all 
minds whether trained or untrained. 

At Benares we see the plainest indi- 
cation of the existence of democracy as 
at least a possibility in Hinduism. We 
know the system to be undemocratic or 
even antidemocratic in its nature. We 
are well aware that if one’s station in 
life, one’s functions and duties, are reg- 
ulated by the deeds of a former life and 
imposed by religion, there can be no 
meaning in the word democracy; yet 
here we do see all the castes leveled in 
the presence of the mighty Ganges. 
Here in the lustral waters of the holy 
river there is no class difference. 

But any vestige of democracy does 
not affect the untouchables. These un- 
fortunate victims of the caste system 


have no part in the life of the bathing 


and burning ghats, all the panoply of 


caste Hinduism in its devotion, its be- 
reavement and release. For the un- 
touchables there is one area of river 
front, below all the steps and ghats and 
temples and hostels, which is their own 
Nothing is built on it. They use it not 
for ritual bathing, but as a place where 
they can thrash out the clothing of their 
betters; washing clothes is one of the 
occupations open to them. In Benares 


I have made an effort to concentrate 


have the monstrous abuse of untouch- 
ability thrown in my face as a contra- 
diction to everything good in India. We 
see the untouchable in two roles on the 
Benares river front: as the sweeper who 
prepares the ground where the funeral 
pyre will burn, and, down at the end of 
all the ghats, as the laundryman beat- 
ing out the city’s dirty linen. Between 
those two spots the whole parade of 
caste Hinduism takes place, oblivious 
to the infamy of a submerged and hu- 
miliated serfdom. 

The sanctity of Benares to Hindus is 
based wholly on the Ganges and on 
Shiva. To Jains and to Buddhists it is 
sacred for other reasons. The Jains, that 
remarkable but declining sect’ which 
carries nonviolence to the furthest ex- 
treme yet known—declining to take 
any form of life whatsoever, even micro- 
scopic —revere Benares because two of 
their early leaders were born there. The 
Jain religion has a sort of apostolic suc 
cession of great leaders, known as 
tirthankaras, who built the faith, be 
ginning about 500 B.C.; of these tir 
thankaras, the seventh and twenty- 
third were born in Benares, and temples 
in their honor have been built there. 

For Buddhists, the truest sanctity of 
Benares lies not in the present city it- 
self, but about four miles away, at Sar- 
nath, which was the site of the Lord 
Buddha's first sermon and which, be- 
tween then and the time of the Bud- 
dhist Emperor Asoka, became a great 
monastery and Buddhist center. Bud- 
dha’s dates are approximately 540-480 
B.C.; the Emperor Asoka was con- 
verted to Buddhism in 260 B.C. 

To visit Sarnath after two or three 
days in the crowd and noise of Benares 
is to exchange the market place for the 
museum. There may be more religious 
feeling in the market place, but any 
thoughtful person must experience the 
tranquillity of the museum as a happy 


release. Nobody one sees at Sarnath now- 


upon the higher reaches of Hindu belief — adays 
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archaeologically; the religious fervor 
goes down and the aesthetic interest 
goes up. 

There is a modern Buddhist temple, 
quite ugly, built by American money, 
with frescoes by a 20th-century Jap- 
anese artist; there is a Chinese tem- 
ple and resthouse for pilgrims and a 
Nepalese place, too; these are of no in- 
terest. But the original Buddhist mon- 
astery of Sarnath, as it existed in Asoka’s 
day, is clearly outlined in the stones 
that have so far been excavated, and 
one can see precisely how small and 
numerous were the cells, how exiguous 
the corridors, how regimented must 
have been the life. Much of Asoka’s pil- 
lar is still standing, in what was once 
the central building of the pious edifice. 

Near by is the Archaeological Mu- 
seum, Which contains scores of examples 
f Buddhist art from the great periods, 
ancient and medieval, including the 
famous Sarnath Buddha turning the 
Wheel of the Law 


beautiful works of art ever produced, 


one of the most 


There are sculptures and carvings 
enough in this museum to afford weeks 
of study to a spec ialist. The casual vis- 
itor must pause repeatedly to gaze at 
some unusually graceful line and think 
how odd it is that life sometimes goes 
out of a religion or a faith or an ideal, 
leaving stones, leaving a museum. 
his is what happened to Buddhism 
in India. It was not an accident, of 
course. There is every evidence that 


Brahminism made a savage fight against 


Buddhism for some hundreds of years 
There was certainly a time when Bud- 
dhism threatened to take over the whole 
Hindu world and abolish caste alto- 
gether, which would have been the 
death of the 


Brahminism fought back and eventu- 


srahmins, of course 
ally won by outdoing the Buddhists in 
vegetarianism and non-violence, by giv- 
ing upcow slaughter, a Brahmin prerog- 
ative, and making it not only a crime 
but asin. Buddhism was then left to the 
outer world: Burma, Itfdo-China, Siam, 
Malaya and Indonesia, as well as to 
Tibet and China, the countries to 
which it had traveled from this Indian 
birthplace. The Lord Buddha remained 
in India, his own country, merely an 
object of antiquarian interest. 

From Sarnath the visitor returns to 
Benares a little less reconciled to some 
of the excesses and abuses of Hinduism 
The ghats suddenly seem less pictur- 
esque, the rites less legitimate, the gen- 
eral polytheism of the surroundings less 
comprehensible. Among the mysteries 
of human history there must always re- 
main, ina very high place, the question 
of how such redeeming forces as the 
Buddha can come and go without deeply 
changing the society in which they oc- 
cur. But Hinduism today, so far as we 
can tell, differs from Hinduism in his 
day only by being a little more conven- 
tionalized and less cruel—flowers and 
water instead of blood sacrifice. Intel- 
lectually it does not appear to have un- 


dergone much change in all the cen- 


— queen AF Pas 


SARNATH BUDDHA, one of the most beautiful religious works ever pro- 


duced. In India, Lord Buddha is now merely of antiquarian interest. 
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turies, so far as its external forms are 
concerned. 

One part of the life of Benares which 
Hindu 


Of this institution Hindu- 


is related to its holiness is the 
University. 
ism can be very proud. The University 
was opened in 1916 after its founder, 
the late Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, had aroused the generosity of the 
Hindus, including maharajahs, to lib- 
eral contributions. It is a thoroughly 
In fact 


American 


modern institution, and looks it 
one might take it to be an 
university, with all its spanking new 
buildings built around a central campus. 
There are flourishing schools of engi- 
neering and science, a wide range of lib- 
eral arts courses and a Sanskrit college 
for Hindu philosophy and ancient scrip- 
tures. Curiously enough, this is not the 
central part of the institution, as might 
be expected. Perhaps in the beginning, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Hindu 
University of Benares would serve to 
Sanskrit Hindu 


At present, out of almost nine 


in Pandit 
time, it was assumed that the 


revive and religious 
studies 
thousand students, practically all caste 
Hindus, only four are doing advanced 
work in Hindu religion and one of the 


four is an American. 


THE LEAVEN OF LEARNING 


The students show more interest in 
engineering and technological 
About 
them belong to the 


~ ience, 
branches than in anything else. 
two hundred of 
R.S.5.5.,the proto-Fascist organization 
of young Hindu super-nationalists which 
blamed for the 
tion of Gandhi 
dred 


must be set several thousands who pro- 


is generally assassina- 


Against these two hun- 


which may be an underestimate) 


fess to be Socialists and follow the So- 
cialist leader Jai Prakash 
told that when 


Narain. [ am 
Jai Prakash comes to 
the Hindu University there is as much 
excitement as there is for a 
Jai Prakash, 


unlike most Hindu leaders, is a product 


usually 


Nehru v isit anywhere else 


of American education, not British. 
The University is anchored to Hin- 
to the 


duism, Sanskrit language cere- 


monially (as European universities are 
anchored to Latin) and to a conserva- 
tive outlook in program and adminis- 
tration; this is why it was put at Benares 
rather than elsewhere. Yet perhaps noth- 
ing else shows better the extent and 
depth of the changes in India during 
the past thirty years than the way in 
which this institution has become thor- 
oughly secular and modern. The lan- 
guage of instruction in all subjects, even 
Sanskrit, is English, 


good many years before the textbooks 


and it may be a 


required for all these subjects are trans- 
lated into Hindi, Hindustani or what- 
ever other national language is elected. 
sut even supposing it were possible to 
translate all the required texts and lit- 
erature into Hindi in a few years, and 


to find teachers who could teach in 


HOLIDAY 


Hindi, it would still be impossible for 
students drawn from all over India to 
The effort tomake Hindi, 
a sort of Sanskritized Hindustani, into 


understand it. 


a national language for India seems ar- 
tificial and doomed to failure in any 
approximate future. The southern In- 
dian students do not understand even 
Hindustani, much less this rarefied and 
Sanskritized Hindi which is being pro- 
ultra-Hinduists. The 


language the educated classes of India 


moted by only 


have in common is English. 
THROUGH WESTERN EYES 


One feels very much at home in the 
Library of the Hindu University, which 
was founded by the generosity of the 
“yreat’’ Maharajah of Baroda. It is 
like that of 


where in a 


like any university library, 
the University of Chicago, 
sense I grew up, or that of Dartmouth 


Colleg 


days. There are, as might be expected, 


re where [ sometimes work nowa- 


many books in Sanskrit and upon Hindu 


philosophy, and there are also some 
beautiful examples of Indian painting 
in the galleries on the second floor. Oth- 
erwise the library conforms to the world 
standards and is, perhaps, somewhat 
above them. Certainly it is far less dusty 
and neglected than some of the great 
But it 


in all Benares which can 


libraries of Continental Europe. 
is one plac e 
be recommended to the western visi- 
tor bewildered and lost in a maze of 
unfamiliar beliefs made manifest. 

For that is, I think, 


of the western 


the chief source 
bewilderment in this 
In Benares the 


takes form, 


place. thing believed 


visible form, and since all 
the views are strange to the European 
or American beholder, the general im- 
pression is one of repellent confusion. 
All these narrow, dirty streets, the pa- 
rade of poverty and disease, the exhibi- 
tions of deformed or hopelessly accursed 
all this 


is repulsive to most westerners and is, 


persons as professional beggars 


unconsciously, associated with the tem- 
ple worship and Ganges bathing in some 
sort of relationship of cause and effect. 
A woman colleague of mine who was 
making her first visit to Benares this 
winter asked me if I thought any reli- 
gion had ever produced such degrading 
results. T asked her why she thought 
the “ degrading results” came from the 
religion and she was unable to reply. I 
pointed out that similar “ degrading re- 
sults” 


at all 


rationalism 


occur in China from no religion 
or rather from a fairly complete 
simply by economic 
Causes 


And it is fairly obvious that the 


desperate poverty, disease and over- 


crowding which constitute the main 
common ground for all the countries of 
Asia are of social and economic, not of 
religious or philosophical, origin. The 
industrial revolution occurred in the 
west a hundred and fifty years ago, as 
Pandit Nehru has pointed out, and has 
not yet occurred in Asia. That is the 
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reason for India’s backwardness, com- 
plicated by a long era of colonial ex- 
ploitation in Asia, during which the 
wealth of all the countries there was 
drained off to Europe and the United 
States. 

Professor Toynbee, in his celebrated 
Study of History, has also taken Benares 
as an example of the great contradic- 
tion he finds in Hinduism between an 
exalted philosophy and a low or de- 
graded popular manifestation of reli- 
gion. This is no place to counter the ar- 
gument, but it could certainly be stated 
that all religions, all philosophies, are 
compounded of both esoteric and exo- 
teric elements. The generality of man- 
kind are not philosophers, and various 
forms of worship are necessary for hu- 
man beings in order to obtain what 
solace there may be in the concept of 
spiritual reality above and beyond this 
life. If, then, it should be further argued 
that phallic worship is a particularly 
degraded form, there is no answer. To 
me the worship of the life force is not 
degraded; it is something I see in al- 
most every form that religion has ever 
taken. But if persons think this purely 
symbolic worship offensive, then they 
should not go to Benares. 


THE SOUL OF A CITY 


On the way from the city to the Uni- 
versity, just outside the city limits, is 
the spacious temple of Durga, the 
Mother, one of Shiva’s consorts, to 
whom live goats are still sacrificed from 
time to time. I believe this is the only 
blood sacrifice that goes on in the Be- 
nares area: inside the city itself no such 
sacrifice has been allowed to take place 
for many centuries. The Durga Temple 
has been known among foreigners for 
generations as the Monkey Temple, 
because it is infested with monkeys 
who roam free over its roofs, domes 
and spires. The monkey is a sacred an- 
imal in India and may not be put to 
death. 

Another temple, sharply different 
from all the older ones, is the Mother 
India Temple which Gandhi dedicated 
on his last visit in 1942. It is a clean and 
modern temple on the plan of those 
which Mr. G. D. Birla, the capitalist 
and philanthropist, has scattered about 
through India. As I have said, Gandhi 
did not like Benares, since he 
ways a foe of excesses in belief or devo- 
tion and he hated dirt. It may be that 
he hoped, in the Mother India Temple, 
to introduce a new element into the 
complicated sanctities of the old city. 

But when all is said about the tem- 
ples, the University and the city itself, 
the essence of Benares is still the river 
front, the ghats. This is what makes the 
place unique in the world. 


was al- 


The visitor from afar, owing nothing 
to the gods of Hinduism and alien to 
most of their concepts, must, after a 
tour of the riverbank and the city’s 


temples, perceive the philosophic ques- 
tion which has disturbed Professor 
Toynbee as it disturbs most others. 
That is, how can these explicit and ap- 
parently superstitious forms of religion 
be reconciled to the exalted impersonal 
heights of Hindu philosophy, and how 
do they relate to the forms of religion 
known elsewhere? 


THE SYMBOLS OF A FAITH 


One answer was given almost a hun- 
dred years ago by Herbert Spencer, the 
Victorian pundit who was by no means 
as stupid as the two generations just 
after him thought. He said (in his First 
Principles): “We may be sure, there- 
fore, that all religions, even though no 
one of them be actually true, are yet all 
adumbrations of the truth.” This is a 
way, negative and cautious but still a 
way, of saying what the ecstatic Ben- 
gali priest Ramakrishna was saying a 
little bit later in the 19th Century: 
that all religions are true. 

We need not be so bold. We need 
merely inquire—temporarily ditching 
our prejudices against “idolatry” — 
what it is that the Hindu holy city most 
“adumbrates.” What truth is here in- 
dicated? The life-giving river, the flow- 
ers and waters of sacrifice, the humble 
and contrite heart before the miracles 
of life, dawn, the rising sun and the sky 
above—these are the symbols and the 
forms we have observed, all of them 
against a background of dirt and pov- 
erty and woeful social maladjustment. 

It is my contention that the dirt, dis- 
ease and poverty are an economic phe- 
nomenon. They are no worse in Bena- 
res than in other Indian cities. I have 
never been able to discern any connec- 
tion between the symbols of Hindu 
worship in the holy city and this social 
wretchedness upon which it flowers. 

But on the other hand I do see valid- 
ity in the symbols of Hindu worship at 
Benares—that is, universal validity, 
true for all times and places in human 
life. The river gives life; we offer its wa- 
ter in our cupped hands to the rising 
sun; we hope that the forces of the uni- 
verse will be beneficent in the day of 
our toil and receive us into their dark 
bosom when night falls. This is what it 
means, and when we consider how long 
the thou- 
sands of years during which people have 


these forms have persisted 


come here on such pilgrimage—we can 
hardly wonder at the power of Benares 
over the Hindu imagination. 

And, after all, the ghats themselves, 
that river front which is the essence of 
Benares, swarming with life, side by 
side with death, a living picture unique 
in the world —what are they, objectively 
regarded? Steps, steps, hundreds upon 
hundreds of steps from the waters of 
forgiveness to the hill of life. If they 
millions 
of miles—would they not reach to the 
stars? 


were continued on far enough 


THE END 
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CLIMBING THE ALPS. Three leading riders in the Tour tackle the 6800-foot-high Col de la 
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by H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


THE UNITED STATES has its World Series 
to throw vulnerable citizens into a sports- 
stimulated frenzy once a year. France has Le 
Tour, the world’s greatest bicycle race and 
Europe’s biggest, noisiest, zaniest and most 
fascinating sports event. For four weeks at 
the beginning of summer it turns Frenchmen 

from sober pelil bourgeois to the café existen- 
tialist, from village wine stomper to Parisian 
clerk 


more intent on the one hundred or so pedaling 


into a nation of bike-racing experts 


contestants than on the vagaries of the france. 
The Tour de France was first organized in 
1903 by Henri Desgrange, an amateur bicycle 


racer whose name is more ardently revered by 
the French than that of many another national 
hero. Interrupted only by the two wars, the 
Tour has become a national institution that 
keeps most of France, for the weeks of its dura- 
tion, in a state of hysterical excitement and 
raises newspaper circulations by an average 
of 25 per cent. (The sports daily, L’ Equipe, 
which organizes the Tour together with a 
Paris newspaper, Le Parisien Libéré, sells over 
500,000 copies every day of the Tour; during 
the rest of the year its circulation is only 
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275,000.) The first Tour covered 1500 miles, 
and forty-five participants rode in its six élapes, 
or legs, spread over more than two weeks. 
Today the Tour covers 3035 miles—more than 
the distance from New York to Los Angeles 
in 21 élapes, with only five days’ rest. 

Last year’s Tour started in Paris and went 
down the coast of France to the Spanish bor- 
der, followed the Mediterranean toward Italy 
and then turned north through the Alps and 
back to Paris. It spilled over into Italy, Switz- 
erland, Luxembourg and Belgium. 

Normally some 800 communities see the 
heroes of their dreams whiz through their 
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THE START. Paris looks like a city on wheels as race gets under way. Bi- 
cycle fans by the hundreds follow their heroes up the Champs Elysées. 


streets, and twenty towns battle for the 
honor—paying heavily for it—of being 
host to the finals of an éfape. The racers 
pedal over mountain peaks of from 4000 
to 7000 feet above the sea. Only about 
forty of the 120 riders who start the 
Tour brimming with confidence will still 
be in the race four weeks later when 
sports lovers turn out at the huge 
velodrome of the Pare des Princes to 
greet les coureurs on their return. 

My first personal encounter with 
the Tour de France occurred last sum- 
mer when an Italian policeman with a 
smile on his face and a rifle in his hand 
stopped my car in the little town of 
Ventimiglia at the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, a few miles from the French 


border. He motioned me to drive to a 
side street and park my car. My Italian 
being what it is, he found it difficult to 
make me understand the reason for 
the delay, but with the active assistance 
of several dozen natives, he finally got 
across the fact that the Tour de France 
was approaching Ventimiglia and that 
all traffic was to be stopped two hours 
before its estimated time of arrival. 
Realizing that I was the only man in 
Ventimiglia and, probably in the whole 
of Italy, France and adjoining coun- 
tries who was completely oblivious not 
only of the schedule but of the very 
existence of the Tour de France, I de- 
cided that to betray my ignorance 
(Continued on Page 80) 


“ALL FRANCE stands at the door,” it is said, “when the Tour goes by.” 
Shops close, and even the time of High Mass is changed, if it conflicts, 
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SEVEN WORDS THAT STANDARD | JHEN George Garvin Brown created 
| Old Forester 79 years ago, he did so to 

set a standard for fine Kentucky bourbon. 

Today, under the third generation of the 

Brown family, the label still carries the 

simple statement in the founder's original 

handwriting: “There is nothing better in the 

market.” And so true are these seven 

words that the whisky itself has become 
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Here's luggage for men and women 


. . » luxurious Saddle Cowhide. 


Like camel's hair coats 

and imported tweeds, 

Saddle Cowhide luggage is 
smart for women, handsome for 
men. Available by the piece or 
as a matched ensemble. 

And you'll be surprised when 
you learn how reasonably priced 
this rich-looking luggage 


really is.* 


FOR THOSE WHO GO FIRST CLASS 


All pieces in this ensemble are 
smooth British tan cowhide of finest 
quality. Luxuriously lined. 

Locks are solid brass. Shown here 

are the Jacknife Wardrobe, Men's 
Two-Suiter, Ladies’ Wardrobe, 


and Shoe and Hat Case 


Te Pa 


{ like to know the name 
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HORN LUGGAGE IS 
A PRODUCT OF 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS (1) 





LUNCH IS SERVED in the saddle. Fans, stationed along the route, run be- 


side the riders, hand them sandwiches, jugs of water and fruit juice. 


(Continued from Page 78) 
would make me both ridiculous and 
suspicious. Locking my car, [ uttered 
what I considered offerings of good will. 
“Ah, le Tour,” 1 exclaimed, smiling 
broadly. “Bene, bene. Le Tour de 
France, bravissimo. Merci, Grazie.” 

Then, embracing the town with a 
gesture of brotherly love, [ shouted: 
“Le Tour de France ici?” 

“Si, signore,” answered the crowd 
and broke out in a thundering applause. 
[ had been accepted as one of their 
own, a brother, a citizen, a fan. 

I went over to the Café Rossi in Via 
Cavour, Ventimiglia’s Main Street, 
and sat down. Large signs with arrows 
pointing toward San Remo indicated 
that the Tour was to pass this way, It 
would be two hours before the bicycle 
racers arrived but the town already 
hummed with excitement. Policemen 
were racing up and down the street on 
roaring motorcycles. In the ruins of 
what had once been a pizzeria just 
across the street—the town suffered 
frightfully during the war—half-naked 
children crowded together on the dusty 
rim of broken walls and in the holes 
that had been windows. 

(4 man came out of a shop, locked 
the door and began handing out little 
paper flags in red, white and blue. He 
had an armband around the sleeve of 
his pink shirt, bearing the inscription 
35th Tour de France. Spotting me as a 
stranger, he came over, bowed grace- 
fully and asked in French if he could 
be of some service. I invited him to sit 
down and have a drink. 

He leaned back and watched the 
crowd that seemed to swell by the 
minute. "In half an hour there won't 
be a soul anywhere in town except here 
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on Via Cavour,” he said. “ Every one 
of our 16,000 citizens will be here. And 
it’s the same all the way down to San 
Remo and back to Marseilles where 
they started this morning. About ten 
million people see the Tour. “When the 
Tour goes by,’ the saying has it, ‘all 
France stands at the door.’” 

( man in a dark business suit passed 
us, looking like a twin brother of Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, the Metropolitan 
Opera’s plump basso buffo. “That is 
our bank president,” explained Mr 
Abbo (we had exchanged cards in the 
meantime). “He usually does not rub 
elbows with the common man. But 
today is different. Everything closes 
down when the Tour goes through a 
town. Even the time of High Mass is 
changed if it conflicts with the Tour 
It isn’t only that monsieur le curé is 
afraid his flock might not show up. He 
wants to see the Tour himself.” 

By now the street had taken on the 
familiar aspect of a parade. The curb- 
stones were lined with children, waving 
their little flags and every so often 
breaking out in harmless fights. Young 
men in shirt sleeves shouted gaily at 
each other. On the sunbaked balconies 
people, protected by bright colored 
umbrellas, sat comfortably on wicker 
chairs, moving little fans and passing 
Chianti bottles. Good humoredly egged 
on by the crowd, several men began 
painting /rrivas in huge letters across 
the street, Erviva Le Tour, Evviva Italia 
and, again and again, Erviva Gino. This 
was a salute to Gino Bartali, an Italian 
who had won the Tour de France ten 
years before. So far, in the present 
Tour, his performance had not been 
too impressive. The yellow sweater, the 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
almost sacred garment worn by the 
man who had made the best time for 
the élapes covered so far, was in the 
possession of a young Frenchman. 
Bartali was twelfth. 

Mr. Abbo told me all this while I 
watched the policemen nervously con- 
sult their watches as they tried to keep 
the crowd behind the curbstones. They 
had been joined by scores of men in all 
kinds of uniforms: carabinieri, sailors, 
soldiers and men from the customs 
service, all dressed in gala, with rifles 
slung around their shoulders. 

Abbo 
said, glancing at a printed schedule 
had left 
at 9 in the 


morning and was due here at 4:16. 


“They'll be here soon,” Mr. 


which showed that the race 


Marseilles, 165 miles away, 


“The border is open for the Tour. No 


controls, no customs, no formalities. 
For this one day we are all brothers. 
Even the telephone that has not func- 
tioned between San Remo and France 
since the wires were destroyed during 
the war was restored for the Tour. 

"T have to go now,” he added, rising 
suddenly. “TI have to be present at the 
control point when the riders pass 
through the town. Would you like to 
join me?” As we shoved through the 
throng that by now filled the sidewalks 
all the way back to the 


told me that he was one of 12,000 men 


houses, he 


along the endless route of the Tour who 
act as volunteer officials. His particular 
job was to stand by a white line that 
had been drawn across Via Cavour and 
to take down the number of the rider 
who crossed it first. The winner would 
be a guest of the city of Ventimiglia 
or, if he preferred, would get a cash 
prize of 15,000 lire. I did some fast 
figuring and felt that $30 was not 
much of a prize for risking one’s neck 
racing down a steep mountain into 
Ventimiglia. 

I watched Mr. Abbo take up his 
position with a notebook, a pencil and 
a stop watch. Glancing back one of the 
side streets, I found that his prediction 
had been correct: there was not a soul 
to be seen. The only signs of life were 
two obviously British ladies, their backs 
ostentatiously turned toward Via Ca- 
vour, sitting in an abandoned café and 
scribbling post cards in silent, power- 
less protest against the madness of a 
whole continent. 

Suddenly the people seemed to stiffen. 
There was the scream of a shrill whistle. 
Gripped with the crowd’s excitement, 
I bent forward, my eyes pinned to the 
corner. I still didn’t see a man on a 
bicycle. But I heard a tremendous 
noise, a blaring, bellowing voice that 
seemed to come from high over the 
roofs of the 


corner, came 


town. Then, around the 
a tremendous truck. It 
was painted in bright blue and scream- 
Two huge 


ing yellow loud-speakers 


were mounted on its roof, spitting out 


music and that terrible 
voice. “Allo, allo,” it shouted in 
French, “voila le Royal Mint Chewing 
Gum, le fameux chewing gum conflable, 
le Bubble Gum On the 


side of the truck I saw a painting of a 


deafening 


Américain.” 


tremendous kid blowing a tremendous 
bubble. 


grinning, threw a handful of chewing 


\ man got up in the car and, 


gum to the crowd. Then the apparition 
was gone. At once bubbles began to 
rise on the brown faces of the children. 

“This is the publicity caravan,” 
Abbo shouted, 


the blaring noise as a succession of gi- 


trying to cut through 


gantic trucks passed by, screaming at 
us the wonders of soap, dental powder, 
beverages 
and comic papers (Le Buffaio Bill, Les 
Adventures de Tarzan) and spewing out 


ink, accordions, alcoholic 


samples and leaflets. “ There are forty- 
five of these cars in the Tour. Each firm 
pays one thousand dollars for the right 


to participate.” 
MOMENT OF GLORY 


The last truck disappeared down the 
road and was followed by a cavalcade 
of motorcycles, each carrying two sun- 
burned, dust-covered men in overalls. 
With throttles wide open, the motor- 
cycles filled the valley of the street with 
rattling, Mingled 


with them appeared an assortment of 


deafening echoes. 
dilapidated cars. 

"These are the newspapermen,” 
Abbo yelled excitedly. “More 
three hundred are following the Tour. 


than 


Now they must be here any minute.” 

And then, suddenly, a roar went up 
bend of the street. 
surrounded by cars and motor- 


from behind the 
There, 
cycles, was a small figure in a dark red 
jersey, crouched low over a bicycle, 
covered with sweat, face almost invisible 
under a crust of dust, mouth wide open, 
eyes big and white, staring out of the 
dusty face, seeing nothing but the road. 

“It's Sciardis,” 
and the street took up the ery. “ 


somebody shouted 
Sciar- 
But the little red figure 
had already disappeared down the 


dis. Sciardis.” 


road, swallowed by the applause of the 
crowd, and with him had faded away 
the accompanying cloud of cars and 
motorcycles. For a moment the street 
seemed strangely quiet. 

\ loud-speaker drove by, announcing 
that Sciardis had made a sudden break 
Nice, had 


eluded all pursuers and was now two 


shortly before reaching 
minutes and thirty-one seconds ahead 
of everybody else. It seemed an eternity 
as we waited for the next man to arrive. 
But at last he appeared. And another 
one. And three more. And a whole pack. 
Blue, purple, pink sweaters. As Bartali 
passed by, a tall proud-looking man in 
the green sweater of the Italian team, 
And there 
man in the yellow sweater, 


the crowd exploded noisily. 
was the 
cheered on by a wave of applause, 


smiles, errivas. 
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portable, plug-in, 110 volt A-C 
Electric 
Stoves 
for 
Camps 
Trailers 
Summer Homes 


$12.95 


7 BIG FEATURES 
1. 30 oz. plug-in, chrome-plated cup for tea, 
coffee, soup, stews. 
2. Heavy grill with removable top and drip pan. 
3. Two 3-quart, hinge-top enamel hot pots heat 
food piping hot—keep it at 140°. 
4. Fitted with salt, pepper and sugar shakers. 
5. 30x 15 x 9'; steel case with gleaming white 
inside finish and handles for carrying. 
6. Heavy canvas cover with snap fasteners. 
7. Weight, complete, 38 pounds. 
Originally made for airplane kitchens, these beauti- 
ful, efficient stoves are brand new and in perfect 
working condition. The hot cup alone—the kind you 
see at lunch bars—is worth more than you pay for 
the complete stove. Small size and light weight are 
combined with generous cooking capacity—the 
stove easily serves a family of eight. It boils, fries, 
grills--keeps a complete meal hot. 
Just slip it in the luggage compartment of your car 
and take it along. Sent shipping charges sh 
cash, check or money order—No C.O.D. 


ORDER NOW 
CANTON SALES CO., Canton 2, Mass. 
NONE FINER FOR FISHING 
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EXHAUSTED by the pull up the Alps, a cyclist eases himself down on the 


hotel steps. Another rider pads wearily up to his room in stocking feet. 


The crowd moved in from both 
sides of the street until only a small 
corridor was left, and the rear guard, 
rushing down the hill in a mad dash 
after the elusive Sciardis almost collided 
with the milling, chatting mass of peo- 
ple who seemed drunk with happiness. 
Three policemen on roaring motor- 
cycles. An ambulance. It was all over. 

In the little side street the two Eng- 
lish ladies gathered their post cards to- 
gether and prepared to leave. The 
crowd dissolved rapidly. Abbo bade me 
a flamboyant good-by. The next stop 
of the Tour de France, he told me as he 
unlocked his little shop and took off his 
arm band, was to be at Cannes, to- 


morrow afternoon at 4:23. 


At 3 p.m. the next day Cannes was 
still the “ Pearl of the Céte d'Azur,” 
the beautiful Palm Beach of Europe, 
its snow-white hotels, its blue sea, its 
palm trees and flower beds a back- 
drop for the perpetual cocktail hour 
of the rich and glamorous. At 3:32 
the first trucks of the Tour de France 
blew roaring in from the mountains. 
Ten minutes later the town had 
surrendered. 

The softly purring cars with fancy li- 
cense plates from Afghanistan and Bra- 
zil had been swept off the streets by 
more than two hundred dust-covered, 
rattling vehicles that mercilessly blitzed 
the town. The maharajahs and the 
blondes had retired to the uneasy safety 
of their rooms. The Quai de la Croi- 
sette, a string of mammoth hotels, bars 
and shops facing the ocean, was 
swarming with people, its aristocratic 
pavement desecrated by broad white 


lines and huge figures indicating that 


it was still 1500, 1000, 500 meters to 
the finish line. 

At the end of the quai, where the 
white yachts were gently swaying on a 
softly murmuring sea, rows of seats 
and a stand for the judges had been 
erected. 

Since early morning, fans had been 
pouring into the city. Most of them 
had come on bicycles. There were 
bicycles built for two, for three, for four. 
There were tandems, pedaled by father 
and mother attired in matching flam- 
boyantly checkered shirts, and clusters 
of juniors hanging on like grapes. 
There were old women _ bicyclists 
dressed in heavy silk, nuns and Fran- 
ciscan brothers, and an overwhelming 
assortment of beautiful girls with just 
a minimum to cover what little they 
chose to hide. It was a nation on bikes. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


While the stands began to fill, local 
boys, imitating the heroes of the Tour 
de France in uniforms, helmets and 
posture, staged bicycle races for prizes 
donated by local storekeepers. And in 
one race, for smaller children, tots of 
six and seven bravely pumped their 
miniature bikes and were roaringly ac- 
claimed. 

Everyone in the crowd was an ex- 
pert and tried to make me into one. 
One fat, gay-locking man in a blue 
shirt, greasy pants and a pair of dilapi- 
dated sandals insisted that I wouldn't 
be able to see the finish properly from 
the ordinary standing room I was oc- 
cupying. “Come with me,” he said, 
and ignoring the feeble protests of a 
couple of guards, began pushing his 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
way toward a gate marked Tribune 
d’'Honneur where two armed men 
barred further progress. 

“T am Monsieur Brouchon,” he ad- 
dressed one of the guards with dignity. 
“This is my friend from America. 
Laissez passer.” 

The guard hesitated for one fatal 
moment and Brouchon moved past 
him. I followed in stunned obedience. 

The Tribune d’'Honneur was only 
partly filled. Without hesitating, Mon- 
sieur Brouchon rushed down the steps 
toward the front row where a majestic- 
looking man in a dark suit and a gray 
beard sat in a large easy chair. “ Mr. 
Mayor,” Brouchon said, “I have the 
honor and the great privilege of pre- 
senting to you the American repre- 
sentative to the Tour de France.” 

The mayor got up and for one ter- 
rible second both Brouchon’s fate and 
my own were in the balance. Then the 
mayor flashed a smile full of elegance 
and charm and, with a sweeping ges- 
ture, invited me to accept the hospi- 
tality of his box. I had to take the seat 
to his right. Brouchon triumphantly 
sat down to the mayor’s left while his 
friends, standing in the spot we had 
just left, sent up a roar of applause. 

The arrival of the coureurs was al- 
most an anticlimax after all the pomp 
and circumstance of the afternoon. 
The loud-speakers had kept everybody 
advised on the progress of the race in 
the mountains and during the rapid 
descent to Cannes. The young French- 
man who had sported the yellow 
sweater for the past few élapes was still 
in the lead, and when he finally arrived 
and crossed the finish line there were 
shouts and applause but little of the 
excitement of a real race. He was kissed 
and photographed and then taken on a 


little round of honor, waving a crum- 
pled bunch of flowers in a tired hand, 
while his colleagues continued to ar- 
rive with nobody but the timekeepers 
paying much attention to them. 

Brouchon had already left us. For a 
moment I spotted him again in the rap- 
idly dispersing crowd, embracing the 
man in the yellow sweater. But Brou- 
chon’s spirit must have remained with 
me. I will never be able to explain why 
I did it, but I got up, embraced the 
mayor, walked straight over to the 
Hotel Martinez where the Tour de 
France had opened headquarters and 
asked for Monsieur Jacques Goddet, 
directeur général of the Tour. 

At six the next morning I was seated 
in Car No. 1, the personal car of 
M. Goddet, leading sixty-seven bicycle 
riders, 311 reporters and photographers, 
scores of trucks, several repair shops on 
wheels, half a dozen radio cars, an as- 
sortment of kibitzers and a beautiful 
ambulance donated by the American 
Red Cross, on the thirteenth élape of 
the Tour de France. My interview with 
M. Goddet had been a brilliant suc- 
cess. Inspired by the example of 
M. Brouchon, I had come, seen and con- 
quered. After a few minutes of insignif- 
icant chatter, M. Goddet had asked me 
to be his guest on the next élape, which 
happened to be the most difficult and 
probably the decisive stretch of the 
whole race. I had paled only slightly 
when asked to be at the assembly point 
at 5 a.m. I needed no alarm clock, how- 


ever. The loud-speakers began bom- 
barding the town at 4. j 

The program for the day looked 
nothing short of terrifying. As we be- 


gan moving through Cannes’ winding 
streets, already lined at this ungodly 
hour with a cheering multitude, 
M. Goddet handed me a neatly printed 


WINNER. Gino Bartali, who eventually won last year’s Tour, waits nerv- 
ously as the emergency repair crew fixes a flat for him, high in the Alps. 
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‘chart from which T noted with a sink- 
ing heart that we were to travel 171 
miles between six in the morning and 
five in the afternoon. Besides an assort- 
ment of insignificant mole hills of 3000 
or 4000 feet elevation we would have 
to scale three towering mountains, 
each more than 7000 feet high. 

The riders, swarming around our 
convertible, seemed unabashed by all 
this. The whole column rolled merrily 
along as the road began slowly to climb 
through the olive groves and wine gar- 
dens. The racers were thin as the fakirs 
of India. Only the muscles of their 
thighs and arms showed their hidden 
power. Now, in the early morning, all 
were clean, their brown legs and arms 
shining with grease. Many had band- 
ages around their arms or wide strips 
of adhesive on their knees. Tires and 
tubes were wound around their bodies 
like dark snakes. On the handlebars of 
their bikes were little aluminum bottles 
of fruit juice and tea, and in their 
sweater pockets were a few meager 
supplies, 

In the villages and little towns 
along the road, the population had 
turned out to greet us. The riders 
still kept together, traveling about 
twenty miles an hour. Nobody tried to 
increase the speed or make a break for 
the lead. The sportswriters, on their 
motorcycles, exchanged jokes with 
them. Once in a while a man would dis- 
mount to straighten a wheel, or fuss 
around with a monkey wrench. But 
soon we would see him rush up the hill 
again and join the flock. It all seemed 
more an excursion than a race. 

I was seated next to M. Goddet’s 
assistant, a young man who seemed 
thoroughly bored with the proceedings. 
Through an insistence which often 


bordered on rudeness, [ managed to 


extract. some information from him and 
as we reached the village of St. Julien, 
sixty-one miles from Cannes, I was in 
possession of the following facts: 

The Tour de France costs about 
$150,000, of which only $25,000 covers 
prizes for the participants, who also get 
a fixed amount of money for each day 
they stay in the race. There are prizes 
for the winner of the Tour, for the 
winner of each étape, for the best moun- 
tain climber, and there are a number of 
local prizes like the one Sciardis won 
when I first encountered him in Venti- 
miglia. (I looked around for Sciardis 
I remembered that he was No. 29—but 
I couldn't find him, and I was informed 
that he had been disqualified the day 
before, accused of holding on to a 
car while riding up a mountain.) 

The $150,000 comes back to the 
sponsors through payments by the 
firms that take part in the publicity 
caravan, through the sale of tickets in 
the various velodromes where the Tour 
stops and through contributions— very 
substantial ones—from the cities which 
lure the Tour their way. The sponsors 
pay for everything with the exception 
of the bikes. These, miracles of beauty 
and precision with as many as ten 
gears and worth some $400 apiece, are 
provided by various manufacturers 
whose names the riders carry on their 
sweaters. 

All of the riders are professionals, 
and are carefully selected from a large 
reservoir of available talent. Their ages 
run from twenty-two to thirty-five 
Most of them are French but some of 
the best are Italians and Belgians. No 
Americans have competed in the Tour 
Only one man, a Spaniard, was killed 
while riding in it. 

The rules of the Tour are simple 
Records are kept of the time made by 


LOSER. Louison Bobet, favorite of the French, has a sad interview at Aix- 


les-Bains. He has just lost the yellow sweater he wore as an étape winner, 
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INJURED riders are given first aid 


beside the road, by Red Cross girls. 


each rider for each élape, and the rider 
who makes the best time for all twenty- 
one élapes wins the Tour. The average 
speed for the whole 3035 miles is over 
twenty miles an hour, which means 
that those who complete the Tour will 
have spent almost 150 hours in the 
saddle when they finally get off their 
bikes. To the winner goes not only a 
substantial cash prize and the gratify- 
ing feeling of being a national hero but 
any number of profitable engagements 
at the many velodromes in France, 
Italy and Belgium. 

By the time I had squeezed all this 
information out of my companion, 
while holding on to the car as we dived 
around a succession of hairpin curves 
at sixty miles an hour, it was half past 
ten. In another hour we would start the 
first grand ascent, the Col d’Allos, 2250 
meters up. We passed through a village, 
and the pace seemed to slow down. 
Here the road was lined with men car- 
rying bundles of yellow bags and the 
same sort of aluminum bottles I had 
seen hanging from the handlebars. As 
the riders passed, each grabbed a bag 
and stuffed its contents—some cold 
chicken, a chocolate bar, five pieces of 
sugar and a few bananas — into his pock- 
ets. The bottles were mounted on the 
bikes and the empty ones handed to 
bystanders. It had lasted only a few 
seconds and we were off again. 

Suddenly the mood of the caravan 
seemed to change. We had entered a 
tremendous valley surrounded by tow- 
ering mountains. There was no house, 
no field, no sign of life. Huge patches of 
lavender lapped up the slopes where a 
few stunted fir trees stood guard against 
the ice. The mountains were solid, gray, 
cold, dead. The air, suddenly, was icy. 

At the end of the valley we could see 
the Col d'Allos and the road ascending 
in endless curves until it was lost in the 
drifting clouds that veiled the moun- 
tain peak. Through the fog we caught 


occasional glimpses of large patches of 





BEAUTIES greet the winner of each 


day’s étape with smiles and flowers. 


snow filling the dark ravines. A cold 
rain began to fall. Gone were the gay 
crowds, the villages, the flags. The lit- 
tle group of men in their gaily-colored 
sweaters seemed forlorn in the vastness 
of this magnificent landscape. 

The mood of the cyclists, too, had 
changed. There were no jokes any more, 
no laughter. Their faces were grim. The 
pack was beginning to thin out as 
riders jockeyed for positions for the 
first big test of the day. Our car began 
speeding up the mountain and soon 
had left the riders behind. 

As we approached the peak in a chill- 
ing wind the clouds opened suddenly 
and we saw that the mountain was alive 
with people. The last few curves of the 
road and the peak itself were lined with 
a shivering crowd, covered with drip- 
ping blankets and improvised coats. 
Buses, like giant animals of the moun- 
tains, grazed between the stones. 

We parked our car by the road and 
got out. We could now see at least ten 
of the curves. Cars and motorcycles 
thundered up, but there still was no 
trace of the riders. 

Then, around the bend where the 
last fir trees shielded the valley, a tiny 
figure appeared. Surrounded by cars 
and motorcycles he seemed to advance 
very slowly, swinging from right to left, 
from left to right, standing on his bike 
and pushing himself up the grade. 

For a few seconds there was only the 
roar of the crowd. Then somebody 
shouted “It’s Robic!” and a tremen- 
dous cry went up. Robic had been the 
winner of the Tour the year before. He 
was a Frenchman. If he could keep up 
his pace and lead the way through the 
mountain passes he might, again, win 
the Tour. The crowd, their hearts filled 
with the delicious champagne of the 
mountain air, went wild. 

The lone figure kept up its monoto- 
nous rhythm, working like a machine, 
his legs stamping like pistons, his pow- 


erful arms pulling at the handlebars 
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with every weary pump. As he reached 
the peak amid the shouts of the spec- 
tators that seemed multiplied by the 
echoes of the mountains, he smiled. He 
seemed unaffected by his climb, 4000 
feet up from the valley that was now 
clearly visible in a timid sun. 

On the other side of the mountain 
Robic threw himself into the horrifying 
curves of the descent, his face flashing 
the smile of victory. 

We took to our car and tried to follow 
him, with tires screeching as we turned 
curve after curve. But the fleeting fig- 
ure outdistanced us. Here and there we 
could see him shooting out from behind 
a rock. The rain had begun again. There 
were snow flurries in the air. The road 
was a yellow mire of mud. 

Just as we got our last view of the 
peak behind us, a second figure ap- 
peared. It was a tall man in a bright 
green sweater, the uniform of the Ital- 
ian team, and I had only to take a look 
at the worried faces of the Frenchmen 
riding with me in the car to know that 
it was Bartali. In the distance we saw 
Robic pedaling madly through the rain. 
The road followed a torrent across nar- 
row bridges, past a few tiny patches 
of houses and, at the end of the valley, 
the next mountain loomed, higher, 
steeper, even more forbidding than the 
Col d’Allos behind us. 

As we reached Robic he yelled at us. 
Somebody handed him a newspaper 
which he stuffed hastily in his sweater. 
The biting cold had chilled him to the 
bone as he raced downhill at sixty-five 
miles an hour. His mud-splattered face 


seemed very old. 
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"Bravo, Jean!"’ somebody yelled at 
him. “Courage! You are doing fine.” 
He just stared at us and kept on going. 
He didn’t know then what we had just 
seen. The Italian had appeared down 
the road, some 800 feet behind. 

\ few moments later Robic must have 
heard the breath of his foe. He turned 
around. By now Bartali had cut down 
the distance to 300 feet. A minute later 
he passed Robic. 

An hour later we saw Bartali coming 
up the last of the three peaks. He sat 
erect on his bicycle, without looking 
right or left. He was thirty-one minutes 
ahead of the next man. He had won 
the yellow sweater and would win the 
Tour de France. Robic, that day, came 
in as number twenty-two. 

As I saw Robic’s face when they 
lifted him off his bike I decided that I 
knew enough about the Tour de France 
I bid a grateful good-by to M. Goddet 
and to my taciturn companion who was 
visibly relieved to see me depart. I took 
a nice, comfortable and very slow bus 
back to Cannes. 

When we arrived I bought a paper to 
read about the great 13th éfape of the 
Tour and the victory of Gino, the 
championissimo. To my amazement, 
however, I found that the front page of 
the paper was not entirely devoted to 
his exploits. Sharing the page with the 
great Bartali was the news that the 
French Government had resigned. It 
sounded ominous and [ began reading 
nervously. But at once I felt comforted 
and reassured. The story began: 

“The Prime Minister has lost the 
Yellow Sweater.” THE END 


THE FINISH. As thousands cheer, the winner, wearing the yellow sweater 
denoting victory, cireles the packed Pare des Princes velodrome, in Paris. 
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AFTER THE CLAMS. come still more clams, plate 
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by ROGER ANGELL 


TEW ENGLAND’S first great cultural triumph 
\ was neither the Bay Psalm Book nor the 
establishment of Harvard College. It was a 
gentler achievement, one perpetuated today 


neither by spire nor by monument but by vast 


piles of clamshells that lie whitening in the sun 


90 





from Narragansett Bay to Eastport, Maine. It 
was the discovery of the clambake. The partic- 
ular inventor of this institution is unknown, 
but he was no paleface. He was the New Eng- 
land Indian who, long before the Mayflower 
was launched, first burned his fingers while 
pulling asoft-shell clam out of a heap of steam- 
ing rockweed and then burned his tongue as he 
popped the hot morsel into his mouth. As he 
blew on his fingers and wiped his watering eyes, 
he probably had no idea that he had just be- 
come a Founding Father and something of an 
immortal, but certainly he needed no such com- 
fort: he knew he had made a discovery. 
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after plate. Between times, you gnaw on corn, eat potatoes and fish. 


NEW ENGLAND CLAMBAKE 


Purists aver that this is the only true bake, and that the ideal clam is found chiefly on Yankee shores 


Today, there are millions of unfortunate 
Americans who have never breathed a buttery 
prayer of gratitude to that unknown redskin 
chef, only because they have never been near 
the New England seashore. Plenty of these un- 
lucky ones may think they have been to a clam- 
bake—in the Carolinas, in California and even 
on Long Island 
are wrong. 


but, according to purists, they 


There is only one legitimate New England 
clambake, for the simple reason that there is 
only one proper clambake clam —the soft-shell 
clam, Mya arenaria, which lives in the tidewa- 
ter flats, chiefly north of Cape Cod. There is an 
impostor that appears at some benighted clam- 


bakes, but any (Continued on Page 93) 








I. You smile with satisfaction as you 
step into your Pullman and find 
yourself free of travel cares. 2. You smile contentedly as you sit back and 
Friendly attendants look after your relax in your big, spring-cushioned Pull- 
man seat. You read in easy-chair comfort- 
or gaze out through big windows at America 
passing in review before your eyes. 


luggage, show you your accommo- 


dations, anticipate your wants. 3. You smile with pleasure as you discuss interesting 


subjects with interesting people in the Pullman 
lounge car. This club-house on wheels is just the 
place for chatting, relaxing, having fun from the 
word Go... Pullman. 


You smile with anticipation as you tuck yourself into your, 
roomy Pullman bed to find out what dreams are made of. 
Soft mattress, crisp linens, head-to-toe roominess—every- 
thing to make you feel at home. 


5. You smile happily as you arrive in the center of town—clear-eyed, 
fresh, on your toes physically and mentally. On time, too—thanks 
to dependable railroad schedules. So, remember, for business or 


7 %, pleasure— to turn miles into smiles... 
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GONE are the “good old days” when a 
fleeting view of the glories of nature en 
route might be had through clouds of 
steam and smoke that streamed from the 
engine up ahead. All accompanied by 
bone-shaking jerks and jolts at stopping 
and starting, to say nothing of dirty 
hands, dirty linen and an occasional 
cinder in the eye. 


* * * 


HERE now are the grand new days with 
such magnificent trains as these Cali- 
fornia Zephyrs. They are operated jointly 
between Chicago and San Francisco by 
the Burlington, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and the Western 
Pacific. Vista Dome observation affords 
full, free vision of the scenery amid com- 
fortable and luxurious surroundings. 
These crack trains are powered by 
General Motors Diesel locomotives. 
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nme, a » Renee Saal baens 


ORIGINATOR of the clambake, as piles of clamshells testify on New Eng- 


land shores, was the Indian. He taught the colonists his culinary skill. 


(Continued from Page 90) 
salt-water New Englander will spit him 
out indignantly, recognizing him for 
what he is—the hard-shell clam, or qua- 
hog (Venus mercenaria), which is fine 
when eaten raw as the cherry stone or 
littleneck, or put in a chowder, but was 
never, never meant to be bedded in a 
steaming rockweed bake. 


THE CHOWDER FEUD 


The foregoing is about the only point 
upon which clambake aficionados find 
themselves in agreement; for some rea- 
son, the small, damp, innocuous little 
clam is a born trouble maker. There is 
the great and unsettled spat about clam 
chowder, involving the milk-base New 
England-style chowder versus the 
stewed-tomato ‘Manhattan’ chow- 
der—a matter which can break up rela- 
tions between the Boston and New 
York branches of a family as effectively 
as Aunt Hester's disputed will. The 
only difference about clambakes is that 
there is more room for discussion—and 
hard feelings. First, the argument about 
ingredients: do you eat just plain 
clams, with a few lobsters and fish 
thrown in, or does the clambake include 
chicken, corn, potatoes, eggs and even 
sausages? Then there is the method of 
cooking: pit or stone platform? Metal 
sheet or sugar barrel? Stovepipe or pot, 
without seaweed? There is, of course, 
no correct answer to these fine points; 
they are simply variations imposed by 
taste and local necessity. 

For a look at the most authentic 
clambake in its pristine form, your best 
port of call is somewhere along the shore 
of Narragansett Bay, in Rhode Island. 
This is all bake country. You'll find 
dozens of commercial beachside estab- 
lishments advertising Bake Today!” 
and probably a few big group bakes. 


That party surrounding a steaming 
canvas on the shore may be anything 
from a large family to the annual outing 
of a small-town Democratic Club. If the 
party numbers in the hundreds it may 
be a big bake for the personnel of a 
factory, or one of the famous old 
community bakes thrown by such 
organizations as the Hornbine Baptist 
Church at Rehoboth or the Maple 
Root Six Principle Baptist Church of 
Coventry. Let’s skip these mass orgies 
for the moment and go back to the 
family affair, which is likely to be di- 
rected by Cousin Ethan, a purist whose 
technique has been a proud family 
possession for generations. 

Cousin Ethan may even have ordered 
his clams from Maine, on the ground 
that the Down East variety have the 
greatest flavor. In any case, he will have 
sluiced and soaked the clams thor- 
oughly, first, perhaps with fresh water to 
get the sand out, and then with clean 
sea water. Under his orders you will 
have dug a shallow but sizable pit in the 
sand, and have built a huge and roaring- 
hot fire in it, stoking the flames either 
with hardwood or with chunks of 
driftwood. And while the fire burns 
(for a good two or three hours), you 
set to and collect a couple of dozen 
good-sized round rocks. Ethan will in- 
sist that they be dry, so that they won't 
split in the fire; if he is particularly 
finicky, he may even make sure that 


they have never been in a fire before, on 





the grounds that a rock won't “ take the 
heat” twice. While the rocks heat in the 
fire, you plunge into the sea and collect 
armfuls of fresh rockweed. By some 
mysterious divining, Ethan has now de- 
cided that the rocks are hot enough so 
that he won't be faced with the supreme 
embarrassment of a “raw bake.”’ The 
time has come for fast work. 
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Using branches, you sweep the em- 
bers off the white-hot rocks and cover 
the entire pit with your rockweed, 
about six inches thick. A net of chicken 
wire on top of this helps if you don’t 
want to lose a single clam. Next come 
the clams (none with a shell that has 
started to open), then perhaps some salt 
and a few onions for flavor. Young po- 
tatoes go on next (if Cousin Ethan is a 
potato man), corn (if he is a corn man), 
then mackerel wrapped in paper (or 
cheesecloth) bags, followed by sau- 
sages, chicken, eggs and recently caught 
lobsters—all depending upon Ethan’s 
firm convictions about what is and isn’t 
eaten at a clambake. A white cloth over 
this helps keep the food clean, and a 
pailful of sea water will help your steam 
supply. Finally, you stretch canvases 
over the middle and sides of the pit, slap 
a big canvas over all—and wait. In a 
few minutes a little steam begins to 
puff out as the canvas heaves and 
breathes, and you know that you have 
a healthy bake under way. 

While the steam and clam juice is 
cooking your feast, and your stomach is 
rumbling hollowly, we will take a mo- 
ment to consider what Cousin Ethan 
might have done. The most common and 
simplest variation on the hot-stones 
bake is the substitution of a permanent 
concrete-and-stone platform pit for the 
dug pit. This is customary with profes- 
sional bakemasters who cook for hun- 
dreds of guests at a time. In some Down 
East quarters a sheet-iron stove is sub- 
stituted for the rocks, on the grounds 
that it is simpler to handle and to heat 
up than the rocks. Even this modest 
switch shocks a few old-school bake 
men. The barrel bake is usually de- 
scribed as “next best”’ to the genuine 
article, and it’s handy. With this tech- 


nique the hot rocks are placed in a large 





A POT BAKE can be held in a back yard or on a penthouse terrace. Also, 


participants are less likely to be spattered with juice and melted butter. 
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sugar barrel which has been soaking in 
water overnight. Sand and some scrap 
iron will keep the stones from burning 
out the barrel. Layers of rockweed alter- 
nate with layers of food, with rockweed 
packed over all and topped with damp 
bags. A good barrel bake cooks for an 
hour or more and the bake growls while it 
cooks. A simple version of the clambake 
for a small party is the stovepipe 
method. An eight-inch-wide stovepipe, 
stuffed with seaweed at the bottom, is 
upended in a hot-embered fire. Packed 
with clams and fixin’s, it is then stop- 
pered at the other end with rockweed. 
This neat bake is ready to eat when the 
rockweed in the top is dried-out and 
brittle. 

The big squabble among clam folks 
starts when you mention the words 
"pot bake.” Thousands of people, nota- 
bly in Long Island, have never seen 
anything but a pot bake, but almost 
any New Englander will tell you that a 
pot bake is just not a clambake at all. 
“Tt just doesn’t have the flavor,” says a 
Maine bakemaster named Joseph W. 
Larrabee. “ They call anything a clam- 
bake these days, but there’s only one 
real way and that is with steam made 
by rockweed coming in contact with a 
heated surface and rising up through 
your food. There is no comparison.” 

Comparison or not, it is interesting to 
note that most Maine fishermen, who 
spend too much of their time near the 
shore to want to mess around with an 
open beach fire on Sunday, eat most of 
their clams steamed in an unromantic 
kettle on the kitchen stove. Pot bake 
experts, like Ml. C. Young of Riverhead, 
Long Island, turn up their noses at the 
pit method, on the ground that you are 
apt to come up with a half-baked piece 
of chicken or a charred ear of corn. 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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THE GREAT BLUE RIVER 


(Continued from Page 63) 


you see his open mouth and, as he hits 
it, you lower the rod that you have 
held as high as you could, so the feather 
goes out of sight into his mouth. You 
see it go in, and the mouth shuts and 
you see him-turn, shining silver, his 
stripes showing as he turns. 

As he turns his head you hit him, 
striking hard, hard and hard again, to 
set the hook. Then, if he starts to run 
instead of jumping, you hit him three or 
four times more to make sure, because 
he might just be holding feather, hook 
and all, tight in his jaws and running 
away with it, still unhooked. Then he 
feels the hook and jumps clear. He will 
jump straight up all clear of the water, 
shaking himself. He will jump straight 
and stiff as a beaked bar of silver. He 
will jump high and long, shedding drops 
of water as he comes out, and making a 
splash like a shell hitting when he en- 
ters the water again. And he will jump, 
and jump, and jump, sometimes on one 
side of the boat, then crossing to the 
other so fast you see the belly of the line 
whipping through the water, fast as a 
racing ski turn. 

Sometimes he will get the leader over 
his shoulder (the hump on his back 
behind his head) and go off greyhound- 
ing over the water, jumping continu- 
ously and with such an advantage in 
pull, with the line in that position, that 
you cannot stop him, and so Mary has 
to back Pilar fast and then turn, gun- 
ning both motors, to chase him 

You lose plenty of line making the 
turn to chase him. But he is jumping 
against the friction of the belly of the 
line in the water which keeps it taut, 
and when, reeling, you recover that 
belly and have the fish now broadside, 
then astern again, you have control 
of him once more. He will sound now 
and circle, and then you will gradu- 
ally work him closer and closer and 
then in to where Gregorio can gaff him, 
club him and take him on board. 

That is the way it should go ideally; 
he should sound, circle and you should 
work him gradually alongside or on 
either quarter of the stern, and then 
gaff him, club him and bring him on 
board. But it doesn’t always go that 
way. Sometimes when he gets up to the 
boat he will start the whole thing all 
over again and head out for the north- 
west, jumping again as fresh, seemingly, 
as when he was first hooked, and you 
have to chase him again. 

Sometimes, if he is a big striped mar- 
lin, you will get him within thirty feet 
of the boat and he will come no farther, 
swimming, with his wings spread, at 
whatever speed and direction you elect 
to move. If you don’t move, he will be 

ip and under the boat. If you move 
away from him, he will stay there, re- 


fusing to come in one inch, as strong a 


























































fish for his weight as any in the world 
and as stubborn. 

(Bonefish angler, On your way! You 
never saw a bonefish in mile-deep water, 
nor up against the tackle striped mar- 
lin have to face sometimes. Nor did 
you know how your bonefish would. act 
after he had jumped forty-three times 
clean out of water. Your bonefish is a 
smart fish, very conservative, very 
strong too. Too smart by far to jump, 
even if he could. I do not think he can, 
myself. And the only nonjumping fish 
that has a patent of nobility in our 
books is the wahoo. He can jump, too, 
if he wants to. He will do it sometimes 
when he takes the bait. Also, bonefish 
angler, your fish might be as fat and as 
short of wind, at four hundred pounds, 
as some of the overstuffed Nova Scotia 
tuna are. But do not shoot, bonefish 
angler; at four hundred pounds, your 
fish might be the strongest thing in the 
sea, the strongest fish that ever lived; 
so strong no one would ever want to 
hook into one. But tell me confiden- 
tially: would he jump? ... Thank you 
very much. I thought not.) 

This dissertation has not helped you 
any if you have a strong, male, striped 
marlin on and he decides he won't be 
lifted any closer. Of course you could 
loosen up the drag and work away from 
him and wear him out that way. But 
that is the way sharks get fish. We like 
to fight them close to the boat and take 
them while they are still strong. We 
will gaff an absolutely green fish, one 
that has not been tired at all, if by any 
fluke we can get him close enough. 

Since 1931, when I learned that was 
how to keep fish from being hit by 
sharks, I have never lost a marlin nor 
a tuna toa shark, no matter how shark- 
infested the waters fished. We try to 
fight them fast, but never rough. The 
secret is for the angler never to rest. 
Any time he rests the fish is resting. 
That gives the fish a chance to get 
strong again, or to get down to a 
greater depth; and the odds lengthen 
that something may close in on him. 

So now, say, you have this marlin 
down thirty feet, pulling as strong as a 
horse. All you have to do is stay with 
him. Play him just this side of breaking 
strain, but do it softly. Never jerk on 
him. Jerking willonly hurt him or anger 
him. Either or both will make him pull 
harder. He is as strong asa horse. Treat 
him like a horse. Keep your maximum 
possible strain on him and you will 
convince him and bring him in. Then 
you gaff him, club him for kindness 
and for safety, and bring him on 
board. 

You do not have to kill a horse to 
break him. You have to convince him, 
and that is what you have to do witha 
truly strong, big fish after the first 
jumps, which correspond to a wild 
horse’s bucking, are over. To do this 
you have to be in good condition. 
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There is tackle made now, and there 
are fishing guides expert in ways of 
cheating with it, by which anybody 
who can walk up three flights of stairs, 
carrying a quart bottle of milk in each 
hand, can catch game fish over five 
hundred pounds without even having 
to sweat much. 

There is old-fashioned tackle with 
which you can catch really big fish in 
short time, thus ensuring they will not 
be attacked by sharks. But you have 
to be a fisherman or, at least, in very 
good shape to use it. But this is the 
tackle that will give you the greatest 
amount of sport with the smaller and 
medium-sized marlin. You don’t need 
to be an athlete to use it. You ought to 
be in good condition. If you are not, 
two or three fish will put you in condi- 
tion. Or they may make you decide mar- 
lin fishing in the Gulf Stream is not 
your sport. 

In almost any other sport requiring 
strength and skill to play or practice, 
those practicing the sport expect to 
know how to play it, to have at least 
moderate ability and to be in some sort 
of condition. In big-game fishing they 
will come on board in ghastly shape, 
incapable of reeling in 500 yards of line, 
simply line, with no question of there 
being a fish on it, and yet full of confi- 
dence that they can catch a fish weigh- 
ing twice or three times their weight. 

They are confident because it has been 
done. But it was never done honestly, 
to my knowledge, by completely inex- 
perienced and untrained anglers, with- 
out physical assistance from the guides, 
mates and boatmen, until the present 
winch reels, unbreakable rods and other 
techniques were invented which made 
it possible for any angler, no matter 
how incompetent, to catch big fish if he 
could hold and turn the handleofa winch. 

The 


sociation, under the auspices of the 


International Game Fish As- 


American Museum of Natural History, 
has tried to set a standard of sporting 
fishing and to recognize records of fish 
taken honestly and sportingly accord- 
ing to these standards. It has had con- 
siderable success in these and other 
fields. But as long as charter boats are 
extremely expensive, and both guides 
and their anglers want results above 
everything else, big-game fishing will 
be closer to total war against big fish 
than to sport. Mf course, it could never 
be considered an equal contest unless 
the angler had a hook in his mouth, as 
well as the fish. But insistence on that 
might discourage the sporting fisher- 
men entirely. 

Education as to what makes a big 
fish legitimately caught has been slow, 
but it has progressed steadily. Very few 
guides or anglers shoot or harpoon 
hooked fish any more. Nor is the flying 
gall much used. 

The use of wire line, our meat line, is 


a deadly way of fishing, and no fish 
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caught that way could possibly be 
entered as a sporting record. But we 
use it as a way of finding out at what 
depths fish are when they are not on 
the surface. It is a scientific experi- 
ment, the results are carefully noted, 
and what it catches are classed in our 
books as fish caught commercially. Its 
carefully recorded results will surely pro- 
vide valuable information for the com- 
mercial fisherman, and its use is justi- 
fied for that end. It is also a very re muh, 
tough, punishing way to catch big fish 
and it puts the angler who practices it, 
fishing standing up, not sitting in a 
chair, into the condition he needs to be 
able to fight fish honestly with the 
sporting tackle that allows the fish to 
run, leap and sound to his fullest abil- 
ity and still be caught within an hour 
by the angler, if the angler knows how 
to handle big fish. 

Fighting a really big fish, fast and 
unaided, never resting, nor letting the 
fish rest, is comparable to a ten-round 
fight in the ring in its requirements for 
good physical condition. Two hours of 
the sane, not resting, not letting the 
fish rest, is comparable to a twenty- 
round fight. Most honest and skillful 
anglers who lose big fish do so because 
the fish whips them, and they cannot 
hold him when he decides, toward the 
end of the fight, to sound and, sounding, 
dis s. 

Once the fish is dead, sharks will 
eat him if any are about. If he is not 
hit by sharks, bringing him up, dead, 
from a great depth is one of the most 
difficult phases of fishing for big fish in 
deep water. 

We have tried to work out tackle 
which would give the maximum sport 
with the different fish, small, medium, 
different 
months of the year when they run. 


large and oversize, at the 
Since their runs overlap it has been 
necessary to try to have always a mar- 
gin of safety in the quantity of line. In 
a section at the end of the article this 
tackle is described. It would not suit 
purists, or members of some light- 


tackle clubs; but 


five months out of the year in water up 


remember we fish 


to a mile deep, in a current that can 
make a very big sea with the trade 
wind blowing against it, and in waters 
that with 
sharks. We could catch fish with the 
very lightest tackle, I believe. It would 


are occasionally infested 


prove nothing, since others have done 
it, and we would break many fish off to 
die. Our ideal is to catch the fish with 
tackle that you can really pull on and 
which still permits the fish to jump and 
run as freely as possible. 

Then, altogether apart from that 
ideal, there is the meat line. This is 800 
yards of monel wire of eighty-five- 
pound test which, fished from an old 
Hardy 


No. 5 rod, will sink a feather jig down 


six-inch reel and old Hardy 
so that it can be trolled in thirty-five 
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fathoms if you put enough wire out. 
When there are no fish on the surface 
at all, this goes down where they are. 
It catches everything: wahoo out of 
their season when no one has caught one 
on the surface for months; big grouper; 
huge dog snappers, red snappers, big 
kingfish; and it catches marlin when 
they are deep and not coming up at all. 
With it we eat, and fill the freezing unit, 
on days when you would not have 
caught a fish surface-trolling. The fight 
on the wire which actually tests no more 
than thirty-nine-thread line but is 
definitely wire, not line, is rugged 
muscle-straining, punishing, short and 
anything but sweet. It is in a class with 
steer bulldogging, brone riding and 
other ungentle sports. The largest mar- 
lin caught in 1948 on the meat line was 
a 210-pound striped fish. We caught 
him when we had fished three days on 
the surface and not seen a thing. 

Now we are anxious to see what the 
meat line will dredge into during those 
days in August and September, when 
there are flat calms, and the huge fish 
are down deep and will not come up. 
When you hook a marlin on the wire he 
starts shaking his head, then he bangs 
it with his bill, then he sees if he can 
outpull you. Then if he can’t, he finally 
comes up to see what is the matter. 
What we are anxious to find out is what 
happens if he ever gets the wire over 
his shoulder and starts to go. They can 
go, if they are big enough, wire and all. 
We plan to try to go with him. There 
is a chance we could make it, if Pilar 
makes the turn fast enough. That will 
be up to Mary. 

The really huge fish always head out 
to the northwest when they make their 
first run. If you are ever flying across 
between Havana and Miami, and look- 
ing down on the blue sea, and you see 
something making splashes such as a 
horse dropped off a cliff might make, 
and behind these splashes a black boat 
with green topside and decks is chas- 
ing, leaving a white wake behind her— 
that will be us. 

If the splashes look sizable from the 
height that you are flying, and they 
are going out to the northwest, then 
wish us plenty of luck. Because we will 
need it. 

In the meantime, what we always 
hope for is fish feeding on the surface, 
up after the big flying fish, and that 
whoever is a guest on the boat, unless 
he or she has fished before, will hook 
something under one hundred and fifty 
pounds to start with. Any marlin from 
thirty pounds up, on proper tackle, will 
give a new fisherman all the excitement 
and all the exercise he can assimilate, 
and off the marlin grounds along the 
north Cuban coast he might raise 
twenty to thirty in a day, when they 
are running well. The most I ever 
caught in one day was seven. But Pepe 
Gomez-Mena and Martin Menocal 





caught twelve together in one day, and 
I would hate to bet that record would 
not be beaten by them, or by some of 
the fine resident and visiting sportsmen 
who love and know the marlin fishing 
of the great river that moves along 
Cuba's northern coast. 


Eanest Hemincway's 
TACKLE SPECIFICATIONS 


Warre Maauin Run: April- May- Early 
June. 

Gear for the feather jig, fished astern, 
with pork-rind strip on the hook: 

Rod, 9 oz. or 12 oz. tip; Reel, 6/0; 500 
yards #15 thread line; 12-foot piano-wire 
leader #9 or #10; 8/0 or 9/0 O'’Shaugh- 
nessy hook, or 8/0 Mustad, smallest type 
of Japanese feather jig (white) and three- 
inch strip of pork rind attached. (This 
gives a beautiful motion in the water. Of 
white marlin hooked we average six out of 
ten on the feather compared to the baits.) 

First rod (light for smaller bait) of the 
two outrigger rods: 

Rod, 14 oz. tip; Reel, 9/0; 600 vards of 
#18 thread line; 14-foot piano-wire leader 
#10 or #11: 10/0 Mustad hook. 

Baits: small mullet, strip bait, boned 
needle fish, small cero mackerel, small or 
medium size flying fish, fresh squid and 
cut baits. 

Second rod of two outriggers: 

14 oz. tip; Reel, 9/0; 400 yards of #18 
thread line, spliced to 150 yards of #21 
thread, on the outside for when the fish 
is close to the boat. 14-foot piano-wire 
leader #11; 11/0 or 12/0 Mustad hook. 

Baits: big cero mackerel, medium and 
large mullet, large strip baits, flying fish 
and good-sized squid. 

Above rod is designed to attract any 
big fish that might be mixed in with the 
smaller run, 


Big Maraun Run: July—August-Sep- 
lember—October. (Fish from 250 to 
over 1000 pounds.) 

Feather is fished same as ever, since 
after white marlin are gone it will catch 
school tuna, albacore, bonito and dolphin. 
An extra rod is fn readiness, equipped 
with feather jig in case schools of above 
fish are encountered. 

Outrigger rods: Either 22 or 24 oz. tips. 
(The best I have found, outside of the old 
Hardy Hickory-Palakona bamboo #5, 
are those made by Frank O'Brien of Ty- 
coon Tackle, Inc. His rods are incom- 
parably the best I know made today.) 

Reels: 12/0 or 14/0 Hardy, and two 
14/0 Finor for guests. If inexperienced 
anglers want to catch big fish they need 
the advantage the Finor changeable gear 
ratio reel gives them. 

Line: all the reels will hold without 
jamming of either 36 or 39 thread good 
Ashaway linen line. We use this line for 
years, testing it, discarding any rotted by 
the sun, and splicing on more as needed. 

Leaders are 14!'5 foot stainless-steel 
cable. 

Hooks: 14/0 Mustad, bent in the crook 
of the shank to give the point an offset 
hooking drive. 

Baits: Albacore and bonito, whole, up 
to seven pounds and barracuda, whole, 
up to five and six pounds. These are the 
best. Alternative beits are large cero 
mackerel, squid, big mullet and yellow 
jacks, runners and big needlefish. Of all 
baits, the whole bonito and albacore have 
proved, with us, the best for attracting 
really big marlin. 

The wire line has been described in the 
article. THE END 
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by VINCENT McHUGH 


BETTER TO COME right out with it and say 
that Newport is a very pleasant place. Some 
people will disagree, of course. One thing about 
Newport is that it makes warm partisans or 
total abstainers. The abstainers remark that 
“there isn’t anything much to do there”; they 
mean that the usual American stimulants to 







rapid and continuous activity are mostly ab- 
sent. The partisans reply that Newport: in 


summer has a charmed serenity unmatched in 






America. Its real secret, they say, is that it is a 
small, magic country town in the sea. 

“Small town?” said Maud Howe Elliott, 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, in This Was My 
Newport. “Yes, thank God! but host and mother 
to many a giant and genius.” The U.S. Census 
; of 1940 puts the population at 30,532, but 
35,000 might be a likelier estimate since the 





































war. Neither figure includes summer renters, 
the Army people at Fort Adams, or the Navy's 
personnel living on reservation. In numbers, 
perhaps, Newport is a small town. There the 
resemblance just about ends. 

Newport has been an incorporated city 
since 1784. It has the spirit of a city, and, as 
Lord Bryce wrote: “some touch of that dra- 


matic quality which belongs to the cities of 


Greece and Italy.” It is, in its way, as civilized 
as any city, and as tolerant of small oddities or 
large variations. Only New York, perhaps, 
among American cities, can show associations 
with so many famous names. 

Lying more or less north and south, the 
State of Rhode Island (pronounced “ Ro-di’- 
land” by its inhabitants) has been called a 
body of water almost entirely surrounded by 
land. The main body of water is Narragansett 
Say, and Aquidneck is the largest island in the 
bay. Some fifteen miles long and an average 
three miles wide, it takes the shape of a sea 
horse on the chart. Down along the westward 
hook of the head and throat, at the southerly 
or seaward end, lies Newport. 


<— 


THE QUEEN: MVirs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, re- 


gal as ever, is still the dominating figure of 







the summer colony. Here she views her do- 


main from the veranda of spacious Beaulieu. 








EWPORT 


There are really three Newports: the society colony, 
the old city, and the Navy area. But to most of us, Newport 


means the summer sanctum of the rich and elite 


Traditionally —and everything is traditional 


in Newport—the place has been a little hard 
to get to, and still is. It has no passenger rail- 
road connection. The panoramic Mount Hope 
Bridge brings Providence within twenty-nine 
miles by road. New York lies some 138 miles to 
the southward by sea and Long Island Sound. 

It is also traditional to point out that there 
are three Newports: the summer colony, the 
old city, and the Navy Newport. Two of these — 
the Navy and the summer colony—are actu- 
ally reservations, set off geographically, and in 
their way of life, from the main body of the 
town. The Navy area has its headquarters on 
Coaster’s Harbor Island, joined by a causeway 
to the northwestern edge of the city, and 
spreads out in a general northerly direction on 
the islands and along the shores of the bay 
toward Providence. The summer colony occu- 
pies the whole jagged southwesterly peninsula 


of the island between Easton’s Beach, one of 


the three public bathing beacheson the east, and 
king Park on the west, along a line roughly 
bounded by Bath Road, Spring Street and Well- 
ington Avenue. Between these two Newports, 
and off to the north and east. lies the old town. 

Each Newport disregards the others, though 
there is a negotiable and increasing fund of co- 
operation between them. Their relationship, 
founded on a quid pro quo that caused a slight 
chafing to the prides of all three, may be de- 
scribed as a sufferance ranging from the stiff- 
necked to the polite. But all three Newports 
are so tactful, and in general understand one 
another so well by now, that the casual visitor 
might regard them as a single community. 

In earlier days, impolitenesses were not un- 
known. Certain summer colonists spoke of the 
; and the ob- 
servant Mrs. Elliott remembered hearing that 
an American-born woman, a rather recent peer- 


townspeople as “our footstools” 


ess, had found the doorway crowded at Trinity 
Church one Sunday morning and begged “the 
dear villagers” to let her pass. For their part, 
the townspeople, as Rhode Islanders, New- 
often Yankee or Irish 

were wholeheartedly 


porters and islanders 


to boot, independent. 
They made no secret of their intention to bleed 
the ears off the summer people whenever and 
wherever it could be managed. 
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THE SUMMER COLONY: A few of its mansions are 
empty—ghosts of a dying era. Others, like Beau- 
lieu, are gay with parties throughout the season. 


THE NAVY: Its personnel has never rated New- 
port a “good” liberty town—it’s too tame. But 
places like the Ideal Café thrive on Navy pay. 


THE OLD TOWN: It is, by and large, a poor-man’s 
town. It escaped the ruthless effects of the in- 
dustrial age; also, it missed out on the profits. 
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TIMOTHY SULLIVAN, called Timmy the Woodhooker, occupies this Belle- 


vue Ave. home in self-imposed squalor. Newporters can’t make him sell. 


—_—_ 





WANTON-LYMAN-HAZARD HOUSE, downtown, is probably Newport’s oldest 


edifice. It was built in 1675 and was the scene of one of the Stamp Act riots. 


The old city and the Navy area are the less glamorous of the three sister Newports. The old city, 


YACHT CLUB named for lighthouse keeper 


Ida Lewis flies stars for her 18 rescues. 


On the Navy side, many sailors, used to the 
larger delights of Brooklyn or San Diego, felt 
the town too strait-laced to be a good liberty 
port. To the ordinary observer, even in L947, 
Thames Street and Long Wharf on a Saturday 
night could look as rowdy as latter-day Guam 
was reported to be; but the sailors complained 
that they had to take a bus out ef town to find 
obliging girls. This involuntary tribute to the 
womanhood of Newport went largely unap- 
preciated. Many of Newport’s girls held indig- 
nant opinions about sailors, and some Newport 
mothers went the length of bundling their 


daughters off to school in another city as soon 
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EDITOR of Newport Daily News, Emil Jemail, and wife 


at Hazard’s Beach, a club formed by local Newporters. 


as they showed signs of being impressionable. 
To the outsider, such precautions might seem 
less than urgent. Sailors in Newport behave 
about as wellas, if not alittle better than, sailors 
in other places. But the town has long wrestled 
with the problem of keeping the enlisted men 
amused in wholesome ways calculated not to 
offend sedate elements in the population. 
These are minor matters, however. There 
have always been strong links between the 
three Newports. Such links have multiplied 
through the years. The first, of course, is a 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE LEAVENS 
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BUSINESSMAN James T. O'Connell built a 


chandlery into a multimillion-dollar enterprise. 


mutual interdependence for employment and 
services, rather heavily weighted on the side of 
the old town. Another is the number of retired 
Navy men of all ranks who have settled there. 
Many of these 
dey among others 


Commodore George H. Bow- 
are valuable citizens. 
The ranking clans of the Navy, the summer 
colony and the old town have intermarried 
through the years. Some of them are well mixed 
by now. One of the first of these marriages was 
between Caroline Slitell Perry and August 
Belmont, the New York financier whose frock- 
coated statue stands at the center of Newport, 
in the triangle of Washington Square. Since 






















THE PULPIT of Newport’s Trinity Church is the only “wineglass” (three- 


tiered) type in New England. Invading British spared this church in 1777. 
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THE LIBRARY of the Naval War College stocks standard works on 


warfare—plus material intended to broaden the modern fighting man. 


however, by a touch of historical justice, still may turn out to be the Cinderella of the family 
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WINNER of the beauty contest held last summer at 
Easton’s Beach (admission 10¢) was Norma Chase. 





Miss Perry was the descendant of an old New- 
port and Narragansett family, the daughter of 
a famous naval officer, Matthew C. Perry, and 
the niece of another, her marriage united the 
three Newports at one stroke. 

For some eighty years or more, references to 
Newport have usually the summer 
colony. To the old, persistent strain of social 
climber in the American character, this New- 


meant 


port became a double symbol: the place ruled 
openly by women, and the place that had suc- 
ceeded in excluding all but a small coterie of 
the human race. Now, for a dozen years or so, 
the rumor has been that Newport is finished. 


WAR-GAME ROOM at Naval College has been outdated 


by air warfare; an electronic device will replace it. 


On the contrary, the summer colony seems 
to be experiencing a mild but healthy revival. 
Out along the loop of the Ocean Drive, the big 
villas stand like monuments to vainglory. Most 
of them appear to be in remarkably good shape. 
All are much less expansive than one remem- 
bered, though a house here and there still has 
the look of a Washington embassy or a museum. 
There are two or three startling grotesques— 
Victorian surrealist monsters, paintless, black 
with damp rot, inhabitable only by the soignée 
witches of Charles Addams’ cartoons. 

In some of the largest places, what Henry 
James called “the white elephants’’—The 
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A SEASONAL PARADE celebrates’ the 


summer resort’s past, dating from 1735. 


Breakers and Marble House, for example, both 
designed by Richard M. Hunt —it is impossible 
to miss the sound taste of the Beaux Arts arch- 
itect. But these are, of course, town houses of 
the most magniloquent European periods, as 
out of key in the sunny, open rusticity of New- 
port as the gilt-and-plush opera houses in 
Western mining towns. Even so, the landscape 
folds them in with a surprising amenity. 
These larger houses, the whole lower floors 
of which are in effect public rooras, were the 
scenes of the great Newport balls and parties of 
the Nineties. “I have never dreamt of such 
luxury as I have seen at (Continued on Page 104) 
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Except for staging tennis matches, 
the summer colony's doings are 
remarkable for one main reason— 


the social stature of its members 






Bi: , 
TENNIS WEEK brings the world’s ranking players to an THE ROSTER of the Country Club reads like the Social Register. Here Mrs. Byrnes MacDonald 


invitation tournament at the legendary Newport Casino. tees up as Mr. Ottavio Prochet watches, and Mrs. Guy Fairfax Cary (in white) joins them. 
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MR. ROBERT GOELET lives in a smaller man- MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT frequently enjoys the SOCIETY BAND LEADER Meyer Davis chats with 


ion than before but remains a Casino member. tennis matches from her reserved “umbrella box.” the T. Oakely Rhinelanders during the matches. 


GUIDE John Sullivan for 35 years has awed MR. JAMES CUSHMAN, tourney chairman, with cup; MR. HAROLD SANDS, right, gentleman farmer, is 


visitors with the elegant sights of Newport. and Mr. Henry Phelps (hatted), Casino president. an official of the ultraselect Clambake Club. 
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According to an old-line Newporter, 
who might be presumed to know, 
Bailey’s Beach has slipped a notch 


from most to very exclusive 


NEWPORT has several beaches that are better 
for swimming. Nevertheless, a summer colo- 
nist has not made the grade until he and his 
family may loll in the sunny forenoon in front 
of his own cabana at Bailey’s Beach. 








Before this, however, he must undergo a 





chastening period of waiting. First, he must be 
accepted as a seasonal subscriber to the Spout- 
ing Rock Beach Association (the official name 
of Bailey’s Beach); then he becomes a stock- 
holder and full member. 

During his novitiate, he is permitted to use 
the club locker room. When his name has moved 
up the list sufficiently, he may buy one of the 
232 inside cabanas, a Bath House ~B.” Ulti 
mately, if he is patient and long lived, he can 
become the owner of an outside cabana, a cov- 
eted Bath House “A,” of which there are only 
80-odd. Having arrived, he takes it graciously 
when he is locked out of his cabana each night ; — 
at 7. After dark the blue laws of Bailey’s BAILEY'S BEACH is rimmed with a half circle of cabanas, each with two dressing rooms, shower and 


Beach may keep him out, but socially he’sin. .. toilet, and a front porch where the owner can rough it in style. The upkeep may cost $1500 a season. 


cath 





THE SAND itself is far from the main attraction, A BUSY BAR, decorated in “off-tomato,” provides THE YOUNGER SET turns out 


loyally, but 
and excess seaweed often spoils the swimming. 


refreshing moments for the more youthful members, some want a new club with a better beach. 


CASUAL DRESS, though hardly the rule, is gradu- “EVERYONE” makes a point of showing up for Sun- FORMAL DANCES 


, held occasionally at the 
ally cracking the ironclad formality at Bailey’s. day buffet luncheon 


, one of the firmer traditions. club, prolong the social whirl till dawn. 








ROUGH POINT, skirted by Cliff Walk, belongs to Mrs. James B. Duke of the noted tobacco family. 


LAND’S END. kustis Paine keeps his big AUCTION at Newport. The 27-room house and furnishings 


house closed, prefers the winter cottage. of the late Prescott Lawrence were let go for $9500. 


BEACHMOUND belongs to Mr. and Mrs. George Tyson. Mrs. Tyson is a prominent Back Bay hostess. 


(Continued from Page 101) New port,” the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Boris remarked; and Mrs. 
Harry Lehr wrote: “I remember Mrs. Pem- 
broke Jones’ telling me that she always set 
aside $300,000 at the beginning of every New- 
port season for entertaining. Some hostesses 
must have spent even more. A single ball would 
cost $100,000, even $200,000.” 

At Marble House, on one such occasion, as 
Richmond Barrett writes in Good Old Summer 
Days, an“ army of waiters were dressed in Louis 
XIV style” and " one course alone consisted of 
100 mixed birds.” Mrs. Ogden Goelet once in- 
troduced a Russian sleigh piled with garde- 
nias—bouquets for the women and bouton- 
nieres for the men. In 1896, at a party for May 
Van Alen: “ The grand staircase was festooned 
from floor to dome with garlands of thousands 
of American Beauty roses caught up with silk 
ribbons.” 

Richmond Barrett — who is, despite a certain 
Tory righteousness, perhaps the most knowing 
general historian of the social Newport — points 
out that these parties often involved planning 
and construction on a scale that would have 
done credit to Billy Rose. Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., gave what was evidently a 
climactic gala at Beaulieu in 1902. It comprised 
a carnival midway 256 feet long, complete 
with side shows, an outdoor theater and an 
elaborate layout for supper and dancing. In 
honor of the theatrical production, The Wild 
Rose, imported for the evening from New 
York, the theater was blanketed with wild 
roses. In those days, as one of the Astors is re- 
ported to have said, a man who had a million 
dollars was just as well off as if he were rich. 


KING LEHR’S PALACE 


Crossways, a white wood-and-stucco Colo- 
nial villa, provides a good example of the less 
showy late 19th Century house. It was de- 
signed and built by Stuyvesant Fish in 1898. 
The interior is pleasant and spacious. The 
rather timid amateur treatment of the various 
period styles from room to room doesn’t quite 
jell, though there is a charming white Regency 
staircase and window. 

This was the house that made a setting for 
the flurry of raucous social comedies in which 
Harry Lehr and the redoubtable red-haired 
Mamie Fish were starred. In the dining room 
where Morton, the Fishes’ English butler, 
rather disdainfully presided — Harry Lehr once 
made an entrance dressed as the Russian Czar, 
robes and all, with the imperial crown on his 
head. Next day on the beach the Grand Duke 
Boris smilingly hailed him as “ king’’—and 
King Lehr he became for the rest of his life. 
On off nights, Stuyvesant Fish, a big, awkward, 
sober man, liked to dine on corned beef and 
cabbage. One of his French maids complained 
that “the smell of the cabbage got into her 
hair.” 

The famous ballroom, a good bit smaller 
than the ballroom of the Viking Hotel at the 
other end of Bellevue Avenue, is unexpectedly 
good and simple, with its two big crystal chan- 
deliers and hangings in green-and-silver bro- 
cade. Here Mrs. Fish’s Harvest Festival Ball 
usually closed the season. On one such occasion, 











the indirect lights among the corn stalks and 
pumpkins were dimmed and Madame Nellie 
Melba appeared, in a corn-colored dress, ample 
as Demeter herself, to sing Tosti’s Good-bye. 

On the top floor, accommodations were 
somewhat less good: quarters for thirty serv- 
ants, one bath and no hot water. 

In its grandiose period, Newport must have 
been an overgrown play village for women. It 
was engineered, as Barrett notes, by quiet men, 
up from New York for the week end, who sat 
meditating over good cigars on the piazza of 
the Reading Room, Newport's rusticated old 
Bankers’ Club,” on Bellevue Avenue. They are 
there still, a new generation of them, in that 
cupolaed, yellow-and-white, male stronghold 
with its square dld carriage lamps shining at 
the entrance. On one day each season the 
women are allowed a tour of inspection. Then 
the club returns to its sedate whisky-and-soda 
peace again. 

These men, like everyone else in New port 
even, or especially, the tax collector—have 
long since taken it for granted that the really 
big, thirty-servant houses must be written off. 
Like the larger prewar yachts, they are simply 
out of the range of contemporary taste and 
income-after-taxes. Some of them may be 
adaptable to other uses. The former Robert 
Goelet estate, for example, was reopened in 
1947 as the Roman Catholic Salve Regina 
College for girls. 

The real story, perhaps, is that Newport, 


having got too big for its boots, long since be- 





gan to settle back into a more comfortable way 

of life. Many, perhaps a majority, of the houses 

are on a scale that would not seem large on 

the North Shore of Long Island or the Penin- 

sula below San Francisco. These, as one New- 

port newspaperman said, “are not kicking 

around.” z ‘ : ‘ : 
Though it may be too early to judge, the ROSE-CLIFF. Its mistress, Mrs. J. Edgar Munroe, graces the staircase considered Newport’s loveliest. 

kind of place built by Mr. and Mrs. John ; F : : af 

Barry Ryan, Jr., an estate-farm intended to CHAUFFEUR awaits Mr. and Mrs. Munroe, of New Orleans. Rose-Cliff was designed by Stanford White. 


help pay for its keep, may indicate the new es ny sd hee eS y : 


trend. It suggests a return to the earlier georgic 
Newport of Ward McAllister and his cham- 


pagne-and-goose-liver picnics, 





HIGH-HATTING DISASTER 


The relatively modest but flourishing con- Mae re f 

dition of the summer colony may be indicated PAtaaa, ars 
by two facts. In 1947 the resident summer aa ii. { 
people paid between 40 and 50 per cent of = 
the single over-all tax—real estate, water, and 
so on—levied for the whole city of Newport. 
When the 1938 hurricane swept away the 
cherished old “ glorified outhouses” at Bailey’s 
Beach, the beach club, known as the Spouting 
Rock Beach Association, put up a new club- 
house flanked by fifty cabanas. Several more 
were added, but a sizable waiting list remained. 
The 1944 hurricane pretty well ruined the 
cabanas, but by last summer the number was 
increased to around eighty and the waiting 
list is still waiting. 

Bailey’s Beach is a pleasant place to be on a 
summer morning. The full southwesterly comes 
pouring in from seaward, over the sunny 
thickets and the hedges of big, pink sea roses. 

The clubhouse, in cool (Continued on Page 122 
































S.S. DE GRASSE, at New York. It is the only monument to the French admiral who made possible Washington’s Yorktown victory. 


THE FRENCH LINE 


When the Ile de France and the Liberte—formerly the Europa—are refurbished, the French Line 


will go after the heavy dollar trade. Meanwhile, the admirable De Grasse carries on 


by A.J. LIEBLING 


THE S.S. De Grasse, which went into service 
in the summer of 1924, was never meant to 
capture the blue ribbon of the Atlantic, or 
even of the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, whose dislocated version of the Japanese 
ensign she flew as a house flag. 

The De Grasse was of 18,400 tonnes brutes, 
which is French for gross tons. This was a mod- 
erate size for a period when there were already 
ships like the Leviathan, Berengaria, Majestic 
and Olympic. The Compagnie, which is known 
on this side of the Atlantic as the French Line, 
had two larger, faster and more expensive num- 
bers than the De Grasse—the France, finished 
in 1912, and the Paris, which had first sailed in 
1921. The De Grasse had been planned to pro- 
mote liberty, equality and fraternity on the 
high seas. She was designed to attract the large 
group of Americans who had been affected 


<< 

S.S. FRANCE. Her Grand Salon was the scene 
of many a gala last night out. Costumes were 
in order and celebrities each did a turn to 
benefit widows and orphans of French seamen. 


psychologically but not economically by the 
20’s, the boys and girls who were not rich 
yet, but were sure that in a couple of years 
after graduation they would be. She was a one- 
class ship, which took care of equality, and her 
passengers felt free to do as they pleased, which 
was liberty. Her rate of progress—it would be 
misleading to call it speed—had been calcu- 
lated to abet fraternity. It is likely that more 
marriages, with resulting and ensuing children, 
divorces and psychoanalyses, had their origin 
in the De Grasse’s limited velocity than will 
ever result from the operation of a four-day 
boat four times the De Grasse’s size. 

French Line brochures vaingloriously referred 
to the De Grasse as an eight-day boat, but the 
personnel of the Compagnie Générale preferred 
to talk about her stability. “She is a good sea 
boat,”’ they would say. “On her the motion is 
imperceptible, in any direction.” I remember 
seeing the De Grasse in the Narrows at the end 
of her first leisurely transatlantic stroll. I was 


ILLUSTRATION BY LESLIE SAALBURG 
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aboard the old Mauretania, a fast, high, nar- 
row, ill-tempered old Cunarder on which I had 
had no fun at all, and I envied the people 
aboard the De Grasse, which looked unpre- 
tentious and friendly. 

It is the common fate of liners to begin their 
careers as showpieces and wind up catering to 
the ungilded trade. The De Grasse reversed 
the process by moving up in the world during 
her old age. She was built as a cabin ship, but 
began 1949 as the temporary flagship of her 
line. Glory descended upon the De Grasse be- 
cause during the war the Compagnie had lost 
the services of three great ships that ranked 
her: the 83,000-ton Normandie, which burned 
and foundered at her New York pier while in 
the charge of the United States Coast Guard; 
the Champlain, sunk by a German mine, and 
the Ile de France, used as an Allied troopship 
for six years and so hollowed out in the proc- 
ess that she had to go to the shipyard to be re- 
built for passenger service. 

The Ile de France is expected to come back to 
service in August, and then the De Grasse will 
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NORMANDIE. Sentimentally, at least, her loss by 
fire in New York was the great war tragedy of the 
French merchant marine. She was scrapped in 1947. 


ILE DE FRANCE. As a troopship she could carry 


8000 troops. She is expected to re-enter Atlantic 


service this summer, once more a luxury liner. 


LA LIBERTE. Once the German Europa, was given 
to France in part payment for war-lost shipping. 
When rebuilt, she will have the new French look. 
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be overshadowed, like an old lead pony that 
just happens to live in the same barn with 
Citation, for the 43,000-ton Jle is one of the 
most beautiful liners of all time. Sometime in 
1950 the Ile de France will be joined by a ship 
new to the Compagnie, but not to the Atlantic, 
the 50,000-ton Liberté. La Liberlé used to be 
the German Europa, which was assigned to 
France in part payment for French shipping 
losses during the war. She has had to be recon- 
structed even more completely than the /le, 
first because the French wanted to change her 
to look like a French ship, but mostly because 
of the damage she suffered when torn from her 
moorings by a great wind and tidal wave in Le 
Havre in December, 1946. The /le and the 
Liberté will both be six-day boats. The De 
Grasse will then revert to cabin class, and 
will probably end her days as she began them, 
ferrying college students on vacations and pro- 
fessors on sabbaticals, if inflation or deflation 
doesn’t smear the play. 


KING IN THE KITCHEN 


In the meanwhile the old ship has been, and 
at this writing still is, the best-manned passen- 
ger ship of all time. The Compagnie, trying to 
hold its experienced personnel against the great 
day when it will make its new bid for the heavy 
dollar trade, has been rotating its senior offi- 
cers and crewmen aboard the De Grasse since 
she re-entered service in July of 1947. Last 
November, when I went to France aboard her, 
they reminded me of an all-star cast breaking 
in a show in New Haven. All the cabin stew- 
ards, apparently, had waited on Berry Wall, 
and the stewardesses knew more about wine 
years than the sommeliers of less exalted ships. 
Her commander on the eastbound voyage was 
Capt. Joseph Cailloce, who will take over the 
Ile de France this summer, and her captain on 
the return trip, in December, was Hervé Le 
Huedé, the last skipper of the Normandie, who 
will command La Liberté when she is ready. 
Edmée Vesco, the senior purser of the line, was 
appeasing the complaints of the passengers, 
and Olivier Naffrechoux, the Normandie’s 
maitre d’hétel, was assigning the tables at 
which the clientele was to savor the cooking of 
Gaston Magrin, the Normandie’s chef des 
cuisines. Of all these great men of the sea, 
Monsieur Magrin, Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur and ranking cook of the seven seas, 
seemed to me the most remarkable. (The 
senior chef of the French Line automatically 
outranks the senior chef of any other line, 
since French cuisine outranks that of any 
other nation.) 

Monsieur Magrin thinks of the hull of a ship 
as a thin crust surrounding the kitchen and 
dining rooms, like the outside of a rol-au-vent. 
The ship has motors which exist to propel his 
kitchens from Le Havre, where he can buy lan- 
gousles, to New York, where he can obtain 
blue-point oysters. Ports are marked, in his 


* personal atlas, by the names of things to eat he 


can buy in them. He will never forget Mom- 
basa in East Africa, for example, because once, 
when he was the principal figure aboard the /le 
de France, carrying troops home from India, 
he succeeded in buying several hundred mag- 
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nificent young turkeys there. "Les dindonneaur 
de Mombasa!”’ he exclaims nostalgically —“‘it 
is a poem.”’ He is aware that there is a navigat- 
ing personnel to insure that the ship will not 
abruptly encounter an iceberg at the very mo- 
ment when the chef pdlissier is inducing a 
soufflé to rise. Monsieur Magrin’s attitude to- 
ward the captain, as chief of this personnel, is 
tolerant and even benevolent when he esteems 
an individual captain personally. He gener- 
ously concedes that passengers have a function 
on a ship, like the audiences at Carnegie Hall; 
art must have paying customers to support it. 
Ile disagrees sharply with those of his col- 
leagues who, like crotchety conductors, insist 
on programs too difficult to be absorbed by any 
but the most highly qualified. "The object of 
the cook should be to seduce the client, not to 
overwhelm him,” he told me at an audience I 
had with him. Nevertheless, he retains a due 
sense of his own central position in the drama 
of the Atlantic. “When Lindauer and I launched 
the /le de France in 1927 .. .”” he will say (Lin- 
dauer was his old chief), or “When / launched 
the Normandie in 1935... .” 

He is a fine figure of a man, of average height 
and almost cubical, wearing a thin mustache 
and slim imperial in the center of his vast im- 
perturbable face. When he talks, sunk into a 
straight-backed armchair which he fits like ice 
cream poured into a mold, he keeps his hands 
folded on his archiepiscopal forward convexity, 
and he often expresses himself in epigrams, his 
own and other people’s. "It was Grimod de la 
Reyniére,” he said to me, “ who defines man as 
the animal which cooks.”” When I asked him 
how he rated a certain fantastically expensive 
French restaurant on the East Side of Man- 
hattan, he replied: “Their menu is a master- 
piece —of typography.” 

Most of the seamen and stewards of the De 
Grasse are Bretons by birth—80 per cent of 
them, I was informed by the wine waiter, who 
is a Breton himself. But the kitchens have al- 
ways had a high percentage of men from the 


east of France, and (Continued on Page 110) 


GASTON MAGRIN, sometime chef des cuisines of 


the Normandie, is top chef of the seven seas. 
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CHIEF PURSER Robert Bellet (seated behind desk) confers with his staff on HERVE LE HUEDE takes a turn as master of the De Grasse. The last cap- 


the De Grasse. Charles Mignaqui (seated, right) is chief steward of the line. tain of the Normandie—his great love—he next will command La Liberté. 

















SEAMEN still cling to early French customs. The |= STEWARD Hector Clety and son Norbert, a page, read = BUNK-TIME is reading time for the crew. 


man wearing the wooden shoes carved them himself. a letter from home. Norbert hopes to be a chief steward. Steward Jean Lefrére likes mystery tales. 


SWABBING down the deck is under way at five thirty every morning. Thus far, LIFEBOATS double as shore boats in harbors without docks big enough to 
there’s no substitute for scrubbing brushes, water and plenty of elbow grease. accommodate liners. Here, the De Grasse’s crew is about to lower away. 
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AFTERNOON TEA is served on the boat deck. The five other meals a 


day may be eaten anyplace from veranda café to main dining saloon. 





THE BUFFET LUNCH is especially appetizing at sea. A spread like this, on 


the De Grasse’s promenade deck, tries the resolve of the strictest dieter. 


A voyage aboard the De Grasse is a continuous round of eating and other enjoyable diversions. 


Monsieur Magrin is 
a native of Malbuisson in Franche-Comté, the 


(Continued from Page 108) 


old “Free County” by the Swiss border. Lin- 
dauer, his old senior, was an Alsatian. 

The most famous dish of his region is la fon- 
due, a glorified rabbit made of old, sharp 
Gruyére cheese, eggs, white wine and kirsch- 
wasser. The worshipers of fondue impale bits 
of dry bread on forks and dip them into the 
seething mess until enough adheres to the 
bread to make a mouthful. Anybody whodrops 
his bread in the chafing dish has to pay for a 
bottle of wine. Brillat-Savarin says that in the 
7th ¢ 
Belley tried to eat fondue with a spoon, with the 
result that half the see went Protestant. Mon- 


sieur Magrin, however, has never tried to im- 


entury a newly appointed Bishop of 


pose fondue on the passengers. 


DINNER. Asst. Chief Steward Louis Sautreuill makes crepes Suzette 
under the watchful eye of French Line Chief Steward Chas. Mignaqui. 


“On the subject of regional dishes on liners,” 
he said, “ there are two hypotheses. One is that 
by beginning slowly with the uninitiated liver 
by offer- 
ing him perhapsa cassoulet loulousain or a daube 
provencale on the first day 


of the passenger when he embarks 


one may succes- 
sively advance him to dishes more difficult to 
assimilate, until he arrives at the other side 
madly pleased with palé de merle de Corse, gras- 
double de Marseille, les alouettes en brochetle, or 
fondue. To this I have always replied that the 
state of the sea may interfere with the progress 
of his education, so that he will be forced to 
omit the intermediary arrive 
brusquely, without sufficient training, in the 


face of a dish which will double him up. 


stages and 


The second hypothesis, with which | am in- 


clined to agree, is that digestion is a matter of 


s+ ppt 


altitude, and that the regional plates of moun- 
tainous districts, like mine, are impossible of in- 
tegration into the human body at sea level. I 
do not completely reject the idea of a little 
modified regionalism on ships, you understand. 
When the passengers appear brisk, I list on the 
menu a choucroule garnie de Strasbourg —sauer- 
kraut with ham, boiled bacon and sausages. 
But I do not whip palé de foie gras into the 
sauerkraut, as the chefs do in the great estab- 
lishments of Strasbourg.” 

From the time he launched the Normandie 
until he had to quit her at New York, Monsieur 
Magrin presided over a kitchen with a staff of 
213 men, including 84 cooks 
who had served their apprenticeship. The 


“white coats” 


others were aides de cuisine, dishwashers and 


learners. “I had fourteen pastry cooks, twelve 


THE BAR, forward of the promenade-deck smoking room, is tended by Armond 


Frémont, a veteran of the Ile de France when she was a super troop carrier. 
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the deck boy who has been playing 
ping-pong with a little girl from the 
first cabin drops his paddle and runs 
for a mop. The commis who has looked 
under a dish cover to see what he has 
to serve feels guilty if Naffrechoux is 
within ten rods of him (a waiter must 
remember what he has brought from 
the kitchen, Naffrechoux says). 

The De Grasse had complex associa- 
tions for the maitre d'hétel. When the 
Government of the Third Republic de- 
cided to leave the Normandie in New 
York in 1939, naval reservists in her 
crew were called back for service in 
France, and Naffrechoux was mobi- 
lized—on board the De Grasse. The 
Government esteemed the De Grasse 
expendable. She carried troops to Eng- 
land for the Norwegian expedition in 
the spring of 1940. But just before her 
departure on this mission Naffrechoux 
was transferred aboard the Champlain, 
which struck a mine sown by a German 
airplane and sank within sight of the 
7, 1940, the 
day that Marshal Pétain asked for an 
armistice. He escaped, as did all his 
shipmates, but they returned to an 
occupied country. 


French coast on June 


TRICKING THE NAZIS 


The Vichy Government obtained a 
few face-saving concessions from the 
Nazis. One was permission to conduct 
a training school for boys planning a 
career in the French merchant marine, 
which had ceased to exist. The school 
ship was the De Grasse, which had been 
caught in port at Bordeaux. There was 
a condition attached. No cadets more 
than 15 years old must be taken aboard 
and they must be graduated by 17, as 
they would then be eligible for forced 
labor in Germany. But the officers of 
the school ship were patriots, and soon 
husky young men from all parts of 
France, fugitives from the labor press 
gangs in their own districts, were living 
aboard the De Grasse as cadets, and 
working in the Underground. During 
the Allied invasion of Normandy, the 
Germans thwarted an attempt on the 
part of the crew to,take the De Grasse 
out to sea, and on August 30, 1944 
the crew was ordered off the ship and 
a German gunboat sank her with under- 
water grenades, 

She settled in a mudbank, right side 
up, however, and the French, who 
did not get back into Bordeaux until 
the final surrender, went to work on her 
in May, 1945, and got her up by the 
following October. It took another 
year to get her back into her present 
condition of rugged health. 

Meanwhile Naffrechoux had joined 
the Resistance in the Dordogne, in the 
southwest of France, which is his own 
region. For two years he fought against 
the Germans, leading foraging expedi- 
tions into German-held territory —for 
naturally he was made a supply officer. 


He was glad to return to sea when 
France was liberated, and he found 
himself assigned to the Ile de France 
with his old colleague, Magrin, of the 
Normandie. They had been on the 
Ile de France together when she was 
new, in the early thirties, and they 
are going to be on her for a third col- 
laboration, when she comes back 
this summer. 

In his cabin aboard the De Grasse 
last year, the former guerrilla acted 
as foster-father to kittens. The De 
Grasse's several female cats were all 
Naffre- 
choux said—while the male, an aggres- 
sive black-and-white tom, was an in- 
cessant father. This cat, who like the 
officers had evidently achieved his berth 
because of a combination of merit and 
seniority, used to desert his shipboard 
harem at every port and go ashore in 
quest of variety. Some of the sailors 
said he was greeted by a tortoise-shell 
female whenever he reached Le Havre, 
and that a smoky gray waited for him 
on the pier at New York. The cat 
never returned before sailing day, but 
usually came over the gangplank just 


poor mothers—" frivolous,” 


as visitors were being requested to go 
ashore. I presume he will be promoted 
to the Ile de France too. 

The great war tragedy of the French 
merchant marine, sentimentally at 
least, was the loss of the Normandie. 
The Normandie remained in New York 
harbor with a French maintenance 
crew aboard until we entered the war. 
Then, because of a theory that pro- 
Vichy or anti-British elements of the 
crew might sabotage the ship, which 
had suddenly assumed great potential 
value as a troop carrier, the United 
States seized her. On December 16, 
1941, Captain Baylis, the captain of 
the port of New York, took the French 
crew off and installed a Coast Guard 
prize crew, an episode which makes 
Captain Le Huedé, presently of the 
De Grasse, angry whenever he thinks 
about it. 

Le Huedé is a name as Breton as 
Flanagan is Irish, and Captain Le 
Huedé looks as if he might be called 
Flanagan himself —a pink-faced, snub- 
nosed man with ginger-colored hair and 
eyebrows and a temper to match. 


THE DEATH OF A GIANT 


“T told Captain Baylis, ‘the surest 
way to sabotage this ship is to take away 
the men who know how to protect her,’”” 
he told me on the way home. ‘ When 
that fire broke out, if there had been 
someone there who understood the sys- 
tem of fire control, it would have been 
nothing. Instead, they lost the greatest 
ship that has existed.” 

It is a safe bet that the Normandie 
will live in maritime history as the 
largest ship ever built in France, and a 
fairly safe one that she will also be re- 
membered, with the Queen Mary and 
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the Queen Elizabeth, as one of the three 
largest ever built anywhere. The mam- 
moths have gone out of fashion. Mon- 
sieur Edmond Lanier, the Secretary 
General of the Compagnie, told me in 
Paris that naval architects can now 
achieve the same combination of speed 
and stability in a vessel of 50,000 tons 
as in the 80,000-tonners of the thirties. 
Construction costs have tripled, ports 
capable of handling giant ships are 
few, and operating expenses are higher 
than ever, so there is little temptation 
to build for sheer size. Postwar British 
ships are all of reasonable dimensions, 
like the 34,000-ton Caronia, and it is 
unlikely that the French will build any- 
thing larger for a long time. The Com- 
pagnie is building two 20,000-tonners 
for service between France and the 
West Indies, and a whole fleet of mod- 
ern freighters. The loss of the Norman- 
die has not, in fact, proved an unalloyed 
misfortune. The United States has 
turned over to France a whole flock of 
Liberty ships in part compensation for 
the big ship we fumbled, and these 
ships have played a large role in reha- 
bilitating France. 


AN EMPEROR'S DREAM 


The Compagnie is a strange kind of 
corporation, of mixed State and private 
ownership, with the State owning most 
of the shares and the civilians furnish- 
ing most of the ideas. For the past three 
years, it has been earning a profit over 
and above its subsidy from the State, 
which is rather a new development in 
its long history. As for the Government, 
it is in the even more novel position of 
collecting a modest dividend on its in- 
vestment. 

The Compagnie, founded by decree 
of Emperor Napoleon, IIT, in 1861, had 
its origin in the Compagnie Générale 
Maritime, a group of Le Havre mer- 
chants who owned fishing boats on the 
Newfoundland Grand Banks, sailing 
ships to the western Pacific, and a 
factory for ship’s ropes at the tiny 
port of Granville. 

They bought a couple of steamers for 
the West Indian trade, and then seeing 
that steam had come to stay, they 
sought government backing for a mail 
line that would compete with British 
and American steamers for passengers 
and freight to New York. Napoleon 
kicked in, and among the new line's 
most profitable business in its first few 
years was the transportation of French 
troops to Mexico, to support Maxi- 
milian’s adventure in empire. 

The Washington, first ship of the 
Compagnie to run between Le Havre 
and New York, sailed from her home 
port on June 15, 1864, while the Civil 
War was still on, but the eventual 
result looked clear. Monsieur Emile 
Péreire, the first president of the Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique, and 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Mr. Dayton, the American Minister to 
France, delivered orations on the great 
day. The Washington was a sidewheel 
steamer of 3500 tons. Her arrange- 
ments, according to a contemporary 
French newspaper, included “in addi- 
tion to a great luxury of an irreproach- 
able comfort and installations of the 
best taste, 325 berths for passengers, 
lounges, smoking rooms, libraries, pri- 
vate parlors and boudoirs for the 
ladies.” She made it in twelve and a 
half days. 


TRANSATLANTIC EVOLUTION 


By 1889, the year of the great ex- 
position at Paris that produced the 
Eiffel Tower, the Compagnie had come 
a long way. It had four crack new 
ships, the Champagne, Bourgogne, 
Bretagne and Gascogne, of about 7000 
tons each, and its exhibit at the fair 
was a panorama and diorama in which 
visitors seemed to be seated on the 
deck of a ship, surrounded by the 
ocean.” Steamer chairs, apparently, 
had not been invented then. Pictures 
show passengers sitting on what look 
like park benches. A newspaper pane- 
gyrist made his visit to the panorama 
a peg on which to hang a feature story 
about the Compagnie. 

“Formerly, that is to say forty years 
ago,” he began, "’a trip to America was 
quite an affair... . Before leaving, one 
made his will, recommended his soul to 
God, and embarked on a sailing ship 
where one lived atrociously for six 
After a 
thousand annoyances and as many 


weeks or three months. .. . 


painful adventures, one disembarked 
sick and sodden. . . . Today, the cross- 
ing from Le Havre to New York is ac- 
complished in eight days, one voyages 
on magnificent vessels where all the 
joys of life are assembled, and arrives 
on the fixed day in spite of winds and 
tempests. ... 

“The existence of the passenger, 
upon transatlantic liners, is exactly 
that of rich people untroubled by any 
need, who have nothing to do but drift 
along on the stream of life. . . . 

“The dining room is an element of 
primary importance on board a liner. . . . 
The food on board, moreover, satisfies 
the most exigent stomachs, even the 
most difficult. In the morning, in his 
cabin, the passenger is brought a light 
breakfast: soup, tea, chocolate or coffee. 
This permits him to endure until the 
main breakfast, which is served from 
At one 
o'clock, lunch and at six, dinner.” 


ten to half past eleven... . 


\ menu from the panorama gives an 
idea of the morning meal aboard the 
1890: Oysters, cold 


meat, head cheese, eggs any style, lob- 


Champagne in 


ster mayonnaise, kidneys sautéed in 
Madeira, mutton chops, fried potatoes, 
little cakes and fruit. A sample dinner 
was thick or clear soup, salmon, leg of 
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venison, filet of beef, green peas, mush- 
rooms, turkey stuffed with truffles, 
saddle of lamb, cake, vanilla ice cream 
and fruit. 

In 1891 the La Touraine, a still newer 
ship, made the crossing in 7 days 
and 4 hours. The line then ran into bad 
luck, and had a bit of heavy going. This 
was largely due to the loss of La Bour- 
gogne, which sank after a collision with 
a British freighter in July, 1898, with 
a loss of 870 lives. Competition for the 
Atlantic passenger trade was then 
sharper than ever before. The two 
great German lines, North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American, had 
entered the field against the Compagnie 
and the British White Star and Cunard 
Lines. The story spread, with a good 
deal of assistance, I am convinced, 
from a whispering campaign by the 
other lines, that you took your life in 
your hands whenever you traveled on a 
French ship. That was one I heard often 
as a child, although the Bourgogne was 
never specifically mentioned. Fifteen 
years later, when the British Tilanic 
hit an iceberg and sank wifh a loss of 
1503, it was generally conceded that 
accidents could happen in the best- 
regulated merchant marines. The port 
arrangements at Le Havre also began 
to be a handicap early in the century, 
for the Compagnie’s foreign competi- 
tors were beginning to build ships of 
25,000 tons and up, yet there was no 
pier at Le Havre for such large vessels. 

The Compagnie began a great come- 
back under the direction of a furiously 
energetic old Marseillais named Jules 
Charles-Roux, who had been a principal 
figure in the promotion of the Suez 
Canal. Charles-Roux became its 
director-general in 1904, when he was 
already 63 years old. Under him the 
Compagnie completed its first 20,000- 
ton ship, the France, with four rakish 
smokestacks and the silhouette of an 
overgrown destroyer. It also laid down 
the 35,000-ton Paris. Charles-Roux 
made the port authorities of Le Havre 
promise to have an adequate berth 
ready by the time the Paris was finished. 


THE TOLL OF WAR 


Then came the first World War and 
the Compagnie lost 29 ships, aggregating 
103,000 tons. Included among them 
was the 14,000-ton Provence, the Com- 
pagnie’s second-largest ship. She was 
torpedoed by a submarine while trans- 
porting troops from the Dardanelles 
to Salonika in 1916. Her commander, 
Captain Vesco, father of the present 
‘purser of the Ile de France, gave his 
life belt to a soldier who had none and 
then went down with his ship, calling 
out,  Good-by, my children. Be calm!” 

During the years after the first war 
the passenger department of the Com- 
pagnie made a great discovery —that 
speed and tonnage are less important to 
passengers than gaiety. Many Amer- 


LY 


icans who traveled between the wars 
identify this concept with Henri Villar, 
a purser who for twenty years was to 
the North Atlantic what Beau Nash 
was to Bath and Ward McAllister to 
Newport. But Monsieur Villar denies 
that he invented it." It simply occurred 
spontaneously, to many of us in the 
Compagnie, that a ship was no longer a 
means of transport,” he says. “The 
novelty of arriving at one’s destination 
in reasonable time had worn off. It was 
necessary to make a ship part of the 
pleasure of the holiday.” Monsieur 
Villar, who was chief purser on the 
Paris, the Ile de France and the Nor- 
mandie, is now on shore because he 
reached the compulsory retirement age 
of 55 during the war, although he looks 
almost exactly as he did when the 
Normandie made her maiden voyage. 
He is director of his own tourist agency 
in Paris, where I saw him. 


ARTISTIC SOLAR SYSTEM 


“We catered to musicians amdertists 
on the great ships between the wars,” 
he reminisced. "The artists create the 
ambiance—they set the mood of the 
ship. It is indifferent to a Paderewski 
that he travels on the same ship with a 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, or a Monsieur 
and Madame Smith, who are merely 
wealthy. But the Joneses and the 
Smiths like tobe on the same boat witha 
Paderewski, or a Marlene Dietrich, or a 
Maurice Chevalier. Unamusing people 
liked to travel on the French Line be- 
cause they saw about them amusing 
people. The unamusing people never 
noticed each other. And then, of course, 
the ship's concerts were incredible 
Chaliapin and Chevalier on one bill, or 
Mischa Elman and Mistinguett. To en- 
joy the friendship of artists, it is neces- 
sary to be au courant with what they are 
doing, to have a little critical knowledge 
of all the arts. Then one must know 
their personal tastes. Paderewski, for 
example, always wanted the same suite 
on the Paris, with a concert piano, 
naturally —and he liked to play chess. 
So twice at least on each crossing, I 
would visit him in the evening. | am a 
passable chess player and so, for the 
first two hours of my visit we would 
play chess. That was for Paderewski. 
Then he would go to the piano and 
play for two hours. That was for me. 
Once a passenger came aboard, we took 
note of his tastes—for instance if he 

liked to play bridge, and how well he 
played. The next time he came aboard 
we would introduce him to bridge play- 
ers of his own caliber. 

“T will give you an example of how 
the passenger’s pleasure always came 
first. On the first few voyages of the 
Ile de France everything went well ex- 
cept that each night the passengers 
came later to dinner. On the first night, 

*jt would be normal; they would come 
to the table between seven-thirty and” 





perhaps eight. On the second night they 
would begin to appear at nine, and each 
succeeding evening later. The maitres 
d'hétel, the captains and the waiters 
had to stay up until midnight. One 
day in New York I met a colleague, 
the purser of the Aquitania. I said, 
‘Tell me, over at your place, do you 
have trouble getting the passengers to 
come to dinner?’ And I told him my 
difficulty. He laughed and said, ‘Of 
course, it is because of that magnificent 
staircase you have on the //e—the one 
that leads down to the main dining 
room.” And it was so. The women loved 
to display their gowns on the staircase. 
Each woman wanted to make her en- 
tree last, to top the others, and to have 
the biggest audience. It was a disaster 
for the dining-room staff, but it was 
one of the great attractions of the ship. 
When we were building the Normandie, 
we changed the plans specially and 
raised a whole deck so we could have 
a similar staircase down to the dining 
room. The staff had to adjust itself 
to the late hours. 

“International gamblers all made 
our ships their headquarters. It was a 
testimony to the affluence of our 
clientele. I knew them all, naturally. | 
found them rather sympathetic—for 
the most part quite elegant. They paid 
for their tickets and were treated like 
any other passenger, with one excep- 
tion. If a passenger lost money to one 
of them and complained, I would call 
the gambler to my office and say, ‘Very 
sorry, but you have exaggerated. Give 
the check here.’ They knew that if they 
refused they were barred from the line 
for life. So they always acceded. I re- 
member one chap who won $18,000 at 
dice from a very rich New Yorker. The 
next day the rich man complained that 
he had been fleeced. He demanded the 
return of the check he had given the 
gambler. | sent for the gambler. “Why 
can't you ever learn?’ I said. ‘If you 
had been content to win only two or 
three thousand dollars, he would have 
been ashamed to complain.’ The gam- 
bler said, ‘It is not my fault. He made 
me angry. I began as usual by letting 
him win. Then he insulted me by say- 
ing I didn’t know how to throw dice.’” 

Monsieur Villar, who had known 
high adventure on the Atlantic, looked 
as if he rather missed his virtuosos and 
his gamblers. 


THE CHAMPAGNE TEST 


“The most memorable voyage of my 
life,” he said, “began on October 22, 
1929. We left Le Havre and Southamp- 
ton with a full passenger list. It was late 
in the season, an elegant crossing. The 
richest passengers, the ones who could 
afford the longest holidays, traveled 
eastward in the spring and westward 
in the fall. Those who had less time 
and money traveled east in June and 
July, west in August and early Septem- 


ber. We would judge the elegance of a 
crossing by several factors. First, the 
number of dogs in the kennels. People 
who are going to live in hotel rooms and 
trains don’t take dogs with them. Dogs 
indicated suites or rented estates, and 
travel by automobile. The number of 
automobiles on the ship was also indic- 
ative, as was the amount of cham- 
pagne not drunk. The sale of cham- 
pagne always rose astronomically dur- 
ing the summer months, when we had 
the noisy crowd aboard. These people 
had not learned to appreciate still 
wines. But when the wine waiters sold 
bottles of old bordeaux and burgundy, 
it was an elegant crossing.” 


THE END OF AN ERA 


“We had on board a brokerage office, 
a branch of a Wall Street firm. It was 
the first broker's office on a transat- 
lantic ship. There was a big board show- 
ing the prices of all the stocks, and 
many passengers spent their time 
watching the board and playing the 
market. On the second day the brutal 
news arrived from New York; the 
stocks began to fall. The news spread 
over the ship. Soon the board room 
was crowded to suffocation. After the 
first shock, the passengers were sure 
there would be a rally. But the abrupt 
descent continued. And there, confined 
to the beautiful ship, these people wit- 
nessed the disintegration of their for- 
tunes. Many of the men were my 
friends. They came aboard millionaires 
and disembarked paupers. It was the 
end of an era. 

“The Normandie came out in 1935, 
when the worst of the depression was 
perhaps over. But times were not bril- 
liant. Her first season was not teo 
happy, because of an annoying vibra- 
tion. In the winter of 1935-36 she was 
put back in the yards and that fault 
was cured. After that we made her the 
most popular ship on the Atlantic. You 
had no feeling aboard her that she was 
a floating monstrosity. She was beauti- 
ful and sympathetic.” b 

I suppose Monsieur Villar was right, 
but the French Line boat that I'll al- 
ways remember with affection is the in- 
elegant De Grasse. In the first place, 
she got up off the bottom, which is a 
great thing in man or boat. “Once 
down is no battle,” Jack McAuliffe’s 
mother told him. And then, while all 
the stars were on the side lines, the De 
Grasse carried the ball. In that she re- 
sembles the man whose name she bears. 
Francois Joseph Paul, Comte de Grasse, 
is not remembered among the great 
admirals of history, but he did come 
through when he was needed. He drove 
off the British fleet that would have 
relieved Yorktown. George Washing- 
ton gave him chief credit for the vic- 
tory; but Comte de Grasse’s only mon- 
ument today is of 18,400 tonnes brutes. 

THE END 
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THE PRIVACY OF CAR TRAVEL 


individuals. You'll get happier glances all way round if you save those old clothes for cleaning the cellar. 


FASHIONS FOR THE ROAD 


Clothes for summer automobile traveling are smart, functional and comfortable 


by TONI ROBIN 


SINCE some eighty-five per cent of this sum- 
mer’s vacation travel will be by car, it seems 
logical to give a fashion thought to clothes that 
will best blend with motoring problems—both 
in terms of packing space and eye appeal. There 
is a strong tendency, when a trip by car is men- 
tioned, to think of Junior’s sweat shirt and that 
pair of paint-spattered, rump-sprung slacks. 
The tendency, as far as comfort goes, is under- 
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COOL SMARTNESS for briefsummer car tripsis 


highlighted by this two-toned linen suit. It is 
shown against California’s 163-year-old Santa 


Barbara Mission, famed sight-seers’ spot. 


DAVIDOW SUIT, REX HAT, JOSEPH HOES, JIM PACK BAG, 


seems to bring out the I 


Xow ey 


standable, but it should be checked this side of 
disaster. There’s no reason why you shouldn't 
be casual at the wheel of your new convertible, 
but you needn't carry comfort so far that filling- 
station attendants and waitresses will mistake 
you for members of the Joad family in a new 
screening of The Grapes of Wrath. Chances are 
you'll feel better while driving if your ward- 
robe is smart. 

On these pages we have assembled a variety 
of clothes for car travel. Some of the styles se- 
lected are crisp and fresh, suitable for short 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNEST KLEINBERG 
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-don’t-care-how-I-look in a lot of otherwise well-dressed 


jaunts; others are warmer flannels or light- 
weight woolens for cool mountain driving and 
longer trips. There are washable, wrinkle-and- 
dust-proof dresses for desert trips, rugged suits 
for more extensive caravaning. 

Above all, these selections have been made 
with an eye to functional value as well as at- 
tractiveness—they should look equally good in 
or out of the car. 

The idea of an automobile vacation trip is 
relaxation and casualness. The clothes to com- 
plement the trip should bear out this feeling 
without that utter submission which changes 
casual to sloppy, and comfortable to careless. 
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FOR THE DRIVE from country 
a dark, like 


best choice. It is a three-piece navy suit with a hip-length 


day's town 


this is the 


to city for a 


activities, cool, tailored costume 


pac ket lined with the same coin dot as the vestlike blouse. 


FOR TOP-DOWN, wind-blown driving, clothes should be sturdy and practical. Left: a 
blue denim suit which has a matching denim full duster-top coat lined with the same 
red and white polka dot as the blouse. Right: a three-piece vray and white seersucker 
ensemble of blouse, skirt, and fingertip-length coat which has back fullness. 
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LEFT, TINA LESER; RIGHT, WHITE STAG, COBBLERS' SHOES, CALIFORNIA ACCESSORIES BAG 


A TRIP TO THE BEACH, lake or the mountains is the perfect chance to sport your 
casual clothes like these. Left: a good-looking three-piece outfit consisting of blue 
denim coolie pants and sleeveless jacket worn with a white mandarin-style piqué 
blouse. Right: a denim train engineer's jacket worn with striped denim clam-diggers. 


FOREGROUND, JOY KINGSTON; BACKGROUND THONY BLOTTA 


COOL FEMININE dresses make pleasant wearing for Sunday 
drives to near-by points of interest. Foreground: a washable 
Chinese pongee with bands of purple tone on tone. Back 
ground; a paisley batiste dress made of 54 handkerchief squares. 








LEFT, DAVID CRYSTAL; RIGHT, BEN REIG, HARTMAN AND SOPHISTICASE LUGGAGE, JIM PACK BAGS. 
ALL EYES ARE ON YOU when you arrive at a hotel. Be prepared to look your best in smart-looking travel clothes. 
Left: a surah polka-dot sleeveless dress with a bouclé jacket. Right: a polka-dot silk dress and short wool coat. 





B. BH. WRAGGE ENSEMBLE, HALLIBURTON AND AMELIA EARHART LUGGAGE 
A WOOL JERSEY SKIRT is a sound basis for a car travel wardrobe. Two ways of wearing this pleated navy one are illus. 
trated. Left, with a matching short wool plaid jacket for warmth, and right, with a white linen jacket for hot days, 
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REASONS WHY 


KEEPS YOUR 
HAIR DRY 





The Patented V-Shape 
Reinforcing Ribs, 


exclusive with Howland, 
work with thesuction band, 
turning it inward to make 
a doubly perfect seal. 


LEFT, TRIGERE; RIGHT, VERA MAXWELL, SAKS FIFTH AVENUE SHOES, TRIGERE HAT AND JEWELRY 
FUNCTIONAL TRAVEL CLOTHES can be extremely fashionable, as evi- 
denced by these ensembles. Left: a two-piece gray worsted of culottes 
and coat, worn with a shantung blouse. Right: a gray flannel dress, 


coat and piqué blouse. The coat has plastic-lined carryall pockets. 


forms a triple seal. If a few 
drops of water get by the 
first rib, the second and 
third will shut the water out. 





i. Deep Fit at Back of Head 


gives you a snugger fit, neater 
head profile... works with the 
V-shaped ribs and suction 


band to give you positive seal. 


COLORFUL, 
WASHABLE 
U. S. 


Your hair stays completely dry with 
1 Howland, because the patented 
V-shaped ribs make sure the suction 
band is turned in so it will do a com- 
plete job. Wonderful U.S. Howlands 
ome fitted in sizes like a hat. Red, 


yellow, blue or white. 


IT'S NOT A GENUINE HOWLAND UNLESS THE NAME HOWLAND iS INSIDE, 


U. S. 


Never such style a 
comfort at such lo 
prices! U.S. Strollers 
fit you perfectly 
available in 15 dif- 
ferent styles, 22 
different color 
schemes. 


HAIR DRY SWIM CAP 
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LEFT, HANDMACHER-VOGEL, INC.; RIGHT, DUCHESS ROVAL, SHERBROOKE COAT, SAKS FIFTH AVENUE SHORS 
VARIATIONS of the sharkskin fabric are used in these two cool, crisp 
summer suits which make excellent travel-and-town costumes. Left: 
a four-button version with a button flap at shoulder and pocket. Right: 


a high-button classic style, worn with a water-repellent topcoat. 
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ER @ CAFE“ 
OUTPOST 


Virginia is America’s most 
versatile vacation land! From 
the warm blue Atlantic west through the Blue Ridge, 
you'll find in Virginia everything that makes a vacation 
unforgettable . . . swimming . . . fishing . . . boating 
...hiking. . . golfing. . . tennis . . . horseback rid- 
ing ... camping and all the joyous summer sports. 
You'll see scenery unsurpassed. You'll visit historical 
shrines made unforgettable by great men and great 
events. Come to Virginia this summer—where there's 
a thrilling vacation for every mood and every budget. 


The Common Glory — Williamsburg — July 
1 — Sept. 5 Barter Theatre — Abingdon — Season 
Ends Sept. 12. 


Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
SACONY DRESSES, SAMSONITE LUGGAGE, SAKS FIFTH AVENUE SHOES, JIM PACK BAGS Richmond 19, Virginia 


ROUTE 66, famed cross-country highway, cuts through the Mojave 


Desert, a land of extremes . . . hot by day and cold by night. Wash- 


able, wrinkle- and dust-resistant jersey dresses are ideal for such a drive, 
particularly when, like these, they have warm wool-jersey jackets. 
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CHARLES ARMOUR SUITS, MENDEL DRUCKER Lt ‘GGAGE, SAKS FIFTH AVENUE SHOES AND GLOVES. 


IF YOU FANCY a citified look at all times, driving a car or otherwise, these , : 
two cotton and rayon twill suits are for you. They have the expensive WH GS55€S 25% to $13.50 
look of wool, but will keep you comfortable and cool on the hottest day, 


i" . x WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. * READING, PENNSYLVANIA °* EST. 1870 
and added interest . . . they will not wrinkle or get baggy and shapeless. 
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High atop Nob Hill in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


..» for gracious living, perfect in all 
its vorying services... only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 


theatres, and the business district! 


Ve of he Mark 


..» for cocktails... world famous! A 
fifty-mile panorama of sparkling cit- 
ies, the two mighty bridges, and the 
Golden Gateway to the Blue Pacific. 
tariff from $7.00 
gorage in building 
. 


Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago ond Los Angeles 








ledalist 


Reel 


KEEPS 
FLY 
LINE 


where you want it 


Much of the thrill of fishing with a 
fly rod is assisted by dependable 
action in your reel. Pflueger Medal- 
ist Reel was designed to give you 
exactly what a good fly rod angler 
demands—strength, efficiency, beau- 
tiful appearance — dependability. 
For your enjoyment of better fish- 
ing, ask your tackle dealer for 
Pflueger Reels and Pflueger Baits. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 


PFLUEGER 


(Pronounced "flew-ger') 


an oe Oe Oe ee, ee ee ee: 








NEWPORT 


(Continued from Page 105) 


gray brick with a lemon trim, is a 
handsome modern version of the Re- 
gency town house. The interior has 
been finished in decorator style: a 
moss-green carpet in the big white cen- 
tral room with its dead-white wall 
scroll. There is a pleasant off-tomato 
bar in the room to the left. The terrace 
opens out on the little curve of the 
beach at the head of a rocky cove, 
crowded with blue and orange beach 
umbrellas. The white cabanas wing out 
to left and right. 

There are a few older men, who do a 
good deal of courtly bowing, and a few 
rather cubbish, slightly gloomy young 
ones, who seem to be forever making 
appointments at Marblehead or Bar 
Harbor. But it is a woman's place now, 
as it was in 1880, when Miss Sturdy re- 
corded her judicious observations about 
Newport in Henry James’ The Point of 
View. Women make the picture, all the 
way from girls of finishing-school age to 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers. 

“ Newport's more charming even than 
you remember it,”” Miss Sturdy wrote 
to Mrs. Draper, mentioning the “ large 
light luxurious houses . . . planted with 
a kind of Dutch definiteness all over the 
green carpet of the cliff... . Here and 
there a pretty woman strolls over one 
of the lawns, which all touch each other, 
you know, without hedges or fences; 
the light looks intense as it plays on her 
brilliant dress, her large parasol shines 
like a silver dome.” 

The description shows a painter's 
eye. Seventy years later, it still holds 
some of the immemorial quality of New- 
port. Henry James, like his brother 
William, and John LaFarge, had stud- 
ied with William Morris Hunt, the 
painter, in his old studio where the Vi- 
king Hotel now stands, Sitters remem- 
bered Hunt, a big, bearded, vigorous 
man who wore a diamond on his little 
finger, shouting down to his students to 
come up for wine and the “delicious, 
quaint little Buckeye cakes” Mrs. Hunt 
made from a recipe she had brought 
back from the Azores. 


DOWAGER DOMINION 


In Miss Sturdy’s day, the young girls 
took up the foreground. But for a long 
time now, the older women have dom- 
inated the scene. It is impossible not to 
be amused and even a little charmed by 
them. In the long white room at Spout- 
ing Rock, they make a continual flutter, 
busy and gay and artlessly important 
as little girls playing house. Except for 
the flashing display of rings, they are 
women of an incomparable dowdiness, 
hardly to be matched by the older 
women in the country districts of New 
England, the West or the South. It is a 
dowdiness so absolute, in fact, as to pro- 


voke the observation that only the very 
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richest and poorest of American women 
can afford to let themselves go so lux- 
uriously. But on the Avenue, of course, 
or on more formal occasions, girdles are 
among the rigidest known to science. 

In their fairly narrow and intense cul- 
tivation of personality (it seems more 
than ever narrow without the old ready 
reference to a romantic Europe), the 
older women of Newport suggest a more 
restrained version of Bath in the Re- 
gency. They seem to fall into stylized 
characters—the Hostess, the Beauty, 
the Butterfly, the Organizer, the Sports- 
woman—and to continue to develop 
these characters until they are almost 
formidable enough to be called person- 
ages. 

There is something indomitable and 
a little touching about this persist- 
ence in a role, as if an actress should go 
on playing Juliet all her life, and get 
better and better at it as her looks 
fade. “ We are all busy doing nothing,” 
Mrs. William Astor once wrote to Harry 
Lehr from Paris. It was true, of course. 
But she must have known that it was 
not quite so simple as that. 

In her old age, Mrs. Astor went back 
to her dolls. “Her mind failed,’ Bar- 
rett writes, “and she slipped back com- 
pletely into that past when her word 
had been not only the law of the land 
but a law that was always obeyed to the 
letter.” Each day, behind the curtains 
of the old square brick house at Beech- 
wood, she dressed her dolls for a Vene- 
tian pageant or a féle champétre, and 
assigned them their places at table in 
an order as rigid as an 18th Century 
plan of battle. She was free at last 
free of the living people, who had al- 
ways been capable of disappointing her, 
and of time itself. Her power was abso- 
lute. She could summon even the van- 
ished and the dead. 

Edith Wharton, who had been the 
young Pussy Jones of Pencraig, recalled 
the earlier Newport of the Seventies, 
when “the new game of lawn tennis, 
played on our lawn by young gentlemen 
in tail coats and young ladies in tight 
whale-boned dresses” had begun to 
take the place of archery. There were 
"jolly bathing parties,” mackerel fish- 
ing, races in the traditional Newport 
catboats, “ and an occasional excursion 
up the bay, or out to sea when the 
weather was calm enough, on one of the 
pretty white steam yachts which were 
beginning to be the favorite toys of the 
rich.” ; 

Nowadays the “ favorite toys” have 
vanished and the Newport regime, in 
general, is far less wearing on the tem- 
per, the constitution and the bank ac- 
count than it was in headier times. It 
seems, in fact, not so very different 
from the order of events at Marblehead 
or Bar Harbor. But in the matter of 
dress and decorum, Newport is still 
probably the stiffest resort on the coast, 


and the seale and formality of its larger 
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parties still outdo anything to be seen 
at the other resorts. 

During the 1948 season, for example, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Payson Adams gave 
a dinner dance for 200 at the Country 
Club. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Prince 
gave several dinners for 100 at Marble 
House; and Mrs. Louis R. Bruguiere 
(the former Mrs. J. Laurens Van Alen) 
gave a dinner for eighty on her birth- 
day, with 150 coming in for dancing 
later. There were other sizable affairs, 
some held at the Country Club or the 
Clambake Club, some in private homes, 
but most of the local handicappers ap- 
peared to feel that—in the matter of 
opulence, at least—Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt of Beaulieu must be reck- 
oned the odds-on favorite among the 
old-line hostesses. 


REGIONAL INVASION 


Other claimants could show excellent 
records. Mrs. George Mesta of Mid- 
cliff, at Ochre Point, the most exclusive 
section of the peninsula, who distin- 
guished herself as President Truman's 
unofficial hostess in Washington, has 
paraded a string of glittering Washing- 
ton names including those of General 
and Mrs. Omar Bradley, one-time 
Secretary of the Army and Mrs. Ken- 
neth C. Royall, Supreme Court Justice 
and Mrs. Harold H. Burton. Mrs. 
Mesta is a Pennsylvanian (by mar- 
riage) and thus represents one of the 
latest. regional invasions of Newport. 
The Georgians and Carolinians came 
first, and after them the Bostonians 
and New Yorkers; but so many strains 
have been mixed in since, that only a 
geneticist could unravel them all. 

Among other Newport visitors in 
1948 were Mrs. Marjorie Ocelrichs, the 
Stanley F. Reeds, Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son, Vice Admiral Juan VM. Caranza of 
Argentina, Rumanian Ambassador 
Mihai Ralea, his wife and daughter, 
and Lord Jellicoe. Former Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal was in New- 
port nearly every week end and, al- 
though he swam at Bailey's Beach and 
golfed at the Country Club, he usually 
stayed at the Naval Base, incognito. 

Of the younger men in the colony, 
none is more respected than Verner Z. 
Reed, Jr., of Denver. A small, neat 
man, pleasant and able, he has set 
about helping to get things done in a 
quiet way. His was perhaps the chief 
hand in the spic-and-span restoration 
of the Ida Lewis Yacht Club, the former 
lighthouse and dwelling of the legend- 
ary woman lightkeeper, Ida Lewis. He 
is treasurer of the Newport Country 
Club and was also a member of the 
Newport Development Authority, a 
body authorized by the state legisla- 
ture to determine the need for a mu- 
nicipal auditorium, a yacht basin and 
other community projects. People 
mention Reed as the sort of man who 


(Continued on Page 124) 





Summer Coolers taste finer with 


... because Schenley contains 


older whiskies* 


Sit back and enjoy a tall, cool drink 
made with Schenley. Smooth and 
delicious! That’s because Schenley 
continues to give you, skillfully 
blended with pre-war quality 

grain neutral spirits, the same 


rich measure of rare whiskies— 


oO © and ey years old. 
’ 


from SCHENLEY SCH E N LEY 
the Treasure House of AGED WHISKIES* | . 


“BLENDED WITH PRE-WAR QUALITY GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS 


OR MORE OLD. 35% STRAIGHT WHISKEY. 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 10% STRAIGHT 
Y 5 YEARS OLD. 21% STRAIGHT WHISKEY 6 YEARS OLD. 4% STRAIGHT WHISKEY 7 YEARS OLD. COPYRIGHT 1949, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK CITY. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
cares more about the job than the ku- 
dos, 

An old Newporter who might be pre- 
sumed to know said of Bailey’s Beach 
that “it was formerly most exclusive; 
it’s still very exclusive.” The remark 
might be applied to the summer colony 
in general. There appears to be a slight 
but salutary loosening of the reins, and 
this is reflected in the somewhat more 
casual present-day routine. 

Even up to the 1920's, anyone who 
did not appear at the Casino in the 
morning might be presumed to be 
ill or dead. No one gets ill anymore 
the famous Newport air, of which 
Julia Ward Howe once said, “ It makes 
the common breath of life a pleasure,” 
seems to improve each year—but the 
center of activity has shifted from the 
old Casino on Bellevue Avenue to the 
Spouting Rock Club. Nowadays the 
Casino is used only for tennis and for 
theatergoing at the charming old ball- 
room where a stock company runs 
prosperously year after year. 

\ typical Newport day might call for 
swimming at Spouting Rock or golf at 
the Country Club in the morning; lunch 
and cocktails at Spouting Rock or the 
Clambake Club; perhaps a tea, a recep- 
tion, a round of visits, or a benefit con- 
cert at the Art Association in the after- 
noon; and dressing for a dinner party or 
dinner dance at home or with friends. 
rhis schedule, of course, would vary 
somewhat according to age, sex, taste 
and temperament. 


THE SOCIAL ORDER 


But certain items remain unchanged. 
The Newport custom of entertaining 
for dinner at home, except for an occa- 
sional evening at Spouting Rock, seems 
to be all but invariable. Even Louis 
Sherry never managed to get his res- 
taurant at the Casino out of the red. 
The Thursday evening dinner dances at 
Spouting Rock go on eternally. There is 
a night for theatergoing at the Casino, 
and the seasonal events come up in or- 
der: Tennis Week, the visit of the New 
York Yacht Club squadron, the chil- 
dren's swimming races and sand-pattern 
contests at Bailey’s Beach, among oth- 
ers, Someone is always just leaving for 
New York or coming back from New 
York. There are shabby old cars and 
little Fiat Simeas for the youngsters. 
Unless there is a Newport fog—which 
is to the San Francisco fog what Monon- 
gahela whisky is to dandelion wine 
the sun comes up early out of the cloud- 


less Atlantic and the day begins again. 


The Navy Newport has been inter- 
woven with the other Newports almost 
from the beginning. John Paul Jones 
may have operated in the neighbor- 
hood. Oliver Hazard Perry and his fel- 
low Newporters made the Battle of 


Lake Erie almost a community affair. 


Admiral Stephen B. Luce is a kind of 
pivot for the whole history of the Navy’s 
association with Newport. As a young- 
ster, inbound off Sandy Hook, Luce 
saw “ the Columbus seventy-four, flying 
the broad pennant” of Matthew C. 
Perry, Oliver’s younger brother, stand- 
ing out on her famous mission to Japan. 
When the Naval Academy moved to 
Newport during the Civil War, Luce 
taught there. Some twenty years later, 
his long campaign to bring a more sci- 
entific education into the Navy had its 


first results in the establishment of the 





HOW ARE 
YOUR NEIGHBORS 
IN SINGAPORE? 


@ Or London . . . Rio de Ja- 
neiro? Sound strange to you? 
Well, perhaps—but chances 
are it means something to you 
if you're one of the hundreds 
of thousands of regular Hout- 
pay readers. Because they're 
on speaking terms—through 
the pages of Hotmay—with 
people in almost every city in 
the world. 


And Houtpay will make a 
perfect gift for that friend of 
yours who has an unquench- 
able thirst to see over the 
horizon, to meet people from 
every country, to visit lands 
he might never see. Prices are 
on the index page, and an at- 
tractive card, in your name, 
will be sent to announce the 
gilt. 











Naval Training Station and the Naval 
War College at Newport. Before and 
after him in Newport came such great 
names as Farragut, Perkins, Mahan, 
Sims and Spruance. 

Expanded out along the shores of 
Narragansett Bay during World War IT, 
the Newport base has been retracted 
again—in personnel, though not in 
area—to something like definitive post- 
war size. It is one of the two main fleet 
bases for the Atlantic Fleet (the other 
is Norfolk), and comprises the Naval 
Torpedo Station, the Naval Air Station 
at Quonset Point, the Naval Net Depot 
at Melville, and other units. The Naval 
War College is not under the base 
administration, The newest develop- 
ment at Newport is the General Line 
School, a broad technical refresher 


course for officers. 


Of the three sister Newports, the old 
port city itself, by a nice touch of his- 
torical justice, may turn out to be the 
Cinderella of the family. Despite the 
popular notion, the old city is, by and 
large, a poor man’s town and has been 
since the Revolution. If it escaped the 
ruthless effects of the industrial age, it 


also missed out on most of the profits. 
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Its people are chiefly retired Navy 
men, civilian Navy employees, servants 
on the big estates or tradesmen who 
cater to them. 

Except for the early blot of the slave 
trade—and Newporters still feel a lit- 
tle guilty about that—its civil liberties 
record is among the oldest and best in 
America. Beyond that, Newport can 
offer the spectacle and example of an 
organic, liberal American community 
in nearly all the stages of its growth 
the whole diverse and homogeneous 
process of living over more than three 
centuries. 

Newporters have always been con- 
scious of their heritage—the architec- 
tural heritage, in particular. They have 
tried to keep it from fading away. But 
their real awakening came in 1947, when 
Kenneth Chorley, President of Colonial 
Williamsburg, the Rockefeller-financed 
restoration at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
spoke before the Preservation Society 
of Newport County. 

“In my lifetime,” he said, “T expect 
coe wee 


have a perfectly extraordinary wealth 


to see Newport born again. 


of American architecture—a_ colorful 
panorama which sweeps across three 
centuries of our history!” 

Newporters were not slow to take 
the hint. One of the elder statesmen 
of Newport, a woman of commanding 
presence, rapped her stick on the board 
floor of the old Pitts Head Tavern. 
“We are going to make this town a 
national monument,” she said. 

The knowing visitor will be sympa- 
thetic to these views, especially if he is 
willing to take a little urbane shabbi- 
ness on its solid merits. Certainly New- 
port has at least three great showpieces 
of Colonial architecture, all beautifully 
preserved—the Old Colony House, Trin- 
ity Church, and the Touro Synagogue, 
the latter dedicated as a national reli- 
gious shrine under the Department of 
the Interior—besides such remarkable 
examples as the Redwood Library, the 
Old Market House and the Sabbatarian 
Meeting-House. 


ARCHITECTURAL CENSUS 


A survey conducted by the Preser- 
vation Society revealed something be- 
tween 300 and 400 houses dating from 
the earliest dwellings extant to the late 
Greek Revival period of the 1840's. 

This is hardly more than a beginning. 
After these come the Early Victorian 
bargeboard cottages, the Hudson River 
bracketed, the Late Victorian jigsaw 
villas, Stanford White’s charming little 
ballroom-theater at the Casino, and, in 
the summer colony, everything from 
Norman farmhouses to Florentine pal- 
aces. In American domestic architec- 
ture, only the log cabin, the pueblo and 
Frank Lloyd Wright seem to be miss- 
ing from the picture. 

A complete eighteenth-century quar 
ter, celebrated by Bret Harte and 
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to join them this Summer 
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**I'm buying enother Crosley because 

it's the easiest way to save money,”* 

says Mr. Albert E. Wallace, Coving 

ton, Kentucky My Crosley took me over 20,000 miles 

without o repoir bill. And 40 miles on a gallon of 
ne means money in the bank"’ 

See the new Crosley. Prices range downward from the 
Station Wagon ot $929 F.O.B. Marion, Ind. Free—New 
Catalog of all 5 new models. Write nome ond address in 
margin of this ad, tear off, and mail to Crosley Motors 
Inc., 2530-MG Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnoti 14, Ohio 
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ASSORTMENT 


Delight your friends and yourself with this 
assortment of delicious Summer-cured Swiss, 
Aged Cheddar, Old fashioned Brick, exclusively 
blended Swiss Colony Club. 3 Ibs. net. Attrac- 
tively boxed and shipped guaranteed any- 
where in U. S. Send money with gift list today. 
Pack 11- Wisconsin Special only $3.95 
For Swiss fun and fine cheese visit our Chalet, 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Aug. 20 to 28. 
Write for catalog of other cheese assortments 


THE SWISS COLONY 


EA) CHEESE ROW, MONROE, WIS 








Thomas Wentworth Higginson as” The 
Point,” opens out along Washington 
Street at the end of Long Wharf. The 
big old shipmasters’ houses stand on the 
bluff overlooking the serene bay. Off 
Washington Street, there are smaller, 
gambrel-rdofed cottagesthat must have 
been occupied by the mates and gun- 
ners and boatswains. 


GUARDING THE PAST 


Thames Street, the old main street 
and one of the most interesting water- 
front thoroughfares in America, makes 
a lively stir on a summer afternoon. 
The cars come in off the Jamestown 
ferry, on the bridge-island-ferry relay 
that is part of the main route up 
from New York. 

The passer-by gets a whiff of cotton 
goods and broiling lobster, the smell 
of New England summer, from the open 
doors of the shops. The cobbled side 
streets, where hollyhocks and petunias 
hang over the fences, climb the slope of 
the town. At night, the gas mantles be- 
hind the square panes of the street 
lamps shine like splintered stars. (New- 
port was probably the first American 
community to introduce street lighting 
by gas, in 1806. It is characteristically 
among the last to relinquish it com- 
pletely.) Above, on Bellevue Avenue, 
there are later wrought-iron street lamps 
that have the fetching smartness of 
mid-Victorian bonnets in a novel by 
Joseph Shearing. 

Fortunately enough, an old Newport 
custom decrees that, instead of being 
torn down, old buildings should be 
moved to another site. Even this failed 
to save a good many of the earlier 17th 
Century structures, but it helped pre- 
serve large numbers of those dating 
from the early 18th Century or later. 
Among these, some thirty to forty 
dwellings and public buildings up to 
the end of the Greek Revival period 
have been restored or maintained in 
good shape. 

By 1948, the Preservation Society, 
in conjunction with the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Newport Historical 
Society and other agencies, was well 
along in assembling a basic file of 
maps, architectural information, and 
old photographs. 

The first floor of the Pitts Head 
Tavern was restored and used last sum- 
mer as headquarters for the Preserva- 
tion Society. And from July 1 to No- 
vember | The Breakers, under the wing 
of the society, was open to the public. 
Twenty-five thousand people paid a 
dollar and a half each to stroll through 
this granddaddy of white elephants, 
built and furnished in 1894 by the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt at a cost of some 
$4,000,000. This was probably the out- 
standing feature of the season, since it 
was the first time the public has ever 
been permitted to enter a socialite villa 


at Newport. This year’s visitors may 


buy a strip ticket including The Break- 
ers, the Vanderbilt Stables (to show the 
old carriages), Hunter House (head- 
quarters for Admiral De Ternay during 
the Revolutionary War, and now re- 
stored), Trinity Church, Touro Syna- 
gogue, the Wanton Lyman Hazard 
House, the Old Colony House and 
Whitehall, once the home of Bishop 
Berkeley. 

But Newport is not a museum town. 
One Newporter, in fact, seemed to re- 
call that his forbears had passed an 
early ordinance against quaintness. 
Long before the Revolution, the busy 
port had become a watering place for 
Southern and West Indian families. 
Even now, there is a Southern quality 
about the colonnaded fronts and the 
lighted doorways opened on the leafy 
streets. Newport's trade connections, 
its early mixture of peoples, and the 
vigorous individuality of its inhabitants 
gave it a solid worldliness quite distinct 
from the rather rigid and spectral white- 
ness of other New England towns. 

Against the bold masculine elegance 
and color of the Touro Synagogue in- 
terior, even the best of Bulfinch looks a 
little stolid and provincial. Rabbi Jules 
Lipschutz, formerly of the Synagogue, 
remembered the phrases of a letter 
George Washington had written to the 
congregation: “... May the Children of 
the Stock of Abraham, who dwell in this 
land, continue to merit and enjoy the 
good will of the other Inhabitants, while 
every one shall sit in safety under his 
own vine and fig tree, and there shall 
be none to make him afraid.” 

The Irish-American Catholic commu- 
nity in Newport is probably the oldest 
in the country. Rochambeau’s troops, 
which entered Newport with De Ter- 
nay’s fleet in 1780, included two regi- 
ments of the Irish Wild Geese under 
Count Walsh. Some of these remained 
in Newport, and were joined, after 1791, 
by numbers of Irish immigrants who 
helped to build Fort Adams. Newport- 
ers like to point out that there are 
more Sullivans than Smiths in the 
telephone book. ; 


Newport is now, as it seems always 
to have been, a place of brilliant and 
diverse personalities. From Roger Wil- 
liams and Berkeley the philosopher, up 
through Judah Touro, Gilbert Stuart, 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and 
Lafayette, to Washington Allston, Wil- 
liam and the two Henry Jameses, Chan- 
ning, Goethals, Beauregard, ‘ Prince 
John” Magruder, Longfellow, Char- 
lotte Cushman, John LaFarge, Edwin 
Booth, Stevenson, Sargent, Mark 
Twain, the younger Agassiz, W. H. 
Auden, and a hundred Astors, V ander- 
bilts and Belmonts, Newport has been 
host and mother” to the famous. Over 
and over the visitor finds himself asking 
the same question, ‘ Was he here too?” 


THE END 
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Yes, Manitoba is your high- 
way to a ‘‘different’’ holiday 
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NEW ENGLAND CLAMBAKE 


(Continued from Page 94) 


Mr. Young's big bakes in The Hamp- 
tons are done over a fire, using grates 
made of old snowplow blades and set in 
concrete blocks. He steams the clams, 
potatoes and fish in a kettle or washtub 
for about two hours, adding the corn for 
the last forty-five minutes. Note that 
these are steamed, not boiled, in about 
two inches of water. Mr. Young claims 
that this system saves all the juices that 
are lost in a pit bake. " Besides,” he 
adds, “the seaweed disappeared from 
around here some years ago. The pit 
method wouldn't work here, even if we 
wanted to try it.” It must be added, in 
a whisper, that Mr. Young also uses 
quahogs. One advantage of the pot bake 
is that you can hold it anywhere, in a 
city backyard or even miles from the 
seashore. Even in New York, though, 
you don’t have to use quahogs; the 
Fulton Fish Market brings in soft-shell 
clams by the carload from up north. 

But let's get back to Cousin Ethan 
and his genuine Rhode Island family 
bake, which is now puffing under its can- 
vas blanket. Appetites are getting out 
of hand, as are the young fry, who have 
to be chased away from the fireside in 
their eagerness to lift the canvas and 
get a whiff of that clam-laden aroma. 
This, if you insist, is the time for those 
quahogs. Shucked on the spot and 
eaten raw, theyare a perfect appetizer to 
their more robust cousins in the fire. 
For a sturdier prebake course you can 
serve up cocktails too. Somehow, rum 
drinks are always recommended before 
a clambake. Meanwhile, Cousin Ethan 
is keeping one eye on his watch and the 
other on his canvas, making sure that 
the bake isn’t going to “ blow herself.” 


ALONG ABOUT SUNDOWN after a big clambake somebody is apt to start a 


song. But a guy might rather count the shells of the clams he’s eaten. 


The guests settle themselves in their 
best eating positions, belts loosened, 
fingers supple, eyes aglitter. If there 
are tables, they sit at tables. If not, they 
find a comfortable rock or stretch of 
sand. Paper plates, napkins and plenty 
of hot butter are distributed. Finally, 
after the bake has been cooling for any- 
thing from half an hour to an hour, 
Cousin Ethan gives one last look at his 
watch, pockets it and announces: 
"She's ready.” 

The unveiling is the high point. The 
canvas goes back, a cloud of steam 
arises, which the eaters sniff hungrily. 
Clams are rushed onto tin plates, a 
dozen or so to the plate, and laid in 
front of the now-frantic eaters. Each 


clam is bulging open, ready to be 
plucked. You seize the clam by the 
snout, shuck off the clinging gray over- 
coat, dip it in butter and...“ slurp!”... 
your clambake has begun. After the 
clams come more clams, plate after 
plate of them. In between times, you 
gnaw away at your corn, eat your po- 
tatoes and fish. A cup of clam broth and 
you're ready for more clams. Only one 
thing at this point can halt your enjoy- 
ment of the bake—your clothing. If 
you've come wearing anything as foolish 
as a necktie or a print dress, you will 
have realized by now that nobody can or 
should eat a clam without having juice 
and butter run down his chin and neck. 
Dress for a clambake as you would for a 


game of touch football. An occasional 
paper napkin will keep you from losing 
traction altogether. 

One other matter—some people 
discard the hard neck of the clam, 
finding it too tough. Others eat it 
along with the rest of the clam. 

Dessert and side courses are likely to 
be a matter of small interest to you if 
you have really done justice to the 
clams. But for really Falstaffian stuffers 
and for unfortunates who somehow 
haven't eaten enough clams, there is 
usually a plate of cucumbers and to- 
matoes with radishes and pickles on the 
side. Finally there’s dessert —anything 
from watermelon to apple pie, along 
with lots of hot coffee. Some clambake 
experts insist that coffee is an indispen- 
sablelast touch to the repast, but there's 
an equally devout school that plugs 
beer right through the meal, to be 
followed by a last brew just before 
you stretch your bulging form on the 
beach for a happy nap. 

If Cousin Ethan has started his bake 
in the afternoon, the sun will be going 
down about now and someone is apt to 
start a little singing. You don’t have to 
join in, though. Just lie there, beer mug 
in hand, and don’t think about any- 
thing at all. Before you doze off you 
might count the shells of the clams you 
ate and wonder about the world's rec- 
ord. Well, last February, one Joe Gag- 
non, 4 Rhode Island man, claimed the 
title when he downed 167 clams at a sit- 
ting out in Seattle. His fellow Rhode Is- 
landers were horrified, however, when it 
was discovered that he had eaten 
steamed littlenecks, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that not only was his rec- 
ord null and void but that he was prob- 
a Rhode 
Island boy eating steamed quahogs! 


ably an impostor. Imagine 





MILWAUKEE 


(Continued from Page 59) 


sandwiches in taverns, knocking off 
potato salad by the hod in picnic parks, 
and winding up with a knucklebone 
by the light of ten thousand refriger- 
ators long after the rest of the city is 
asleep. The ballpark is really a picnic 
ground for him, which is perfectly all 
right in this case, because the Milway- 
kee Brewers are actually lacrosse play- 
ers who have somehow got into base- 
Nobody 
cares much about the confusion on the 


ball uniforms by mistake. 
diamond as long as there's plenty to 
eat and drink in the bleachers. The 
most enduring institution, however, is 
the Sunday-afternoon family dinner, 
from which all eating stems and to- 
ward which all eating leads. Here at 
last—with Fred, Irene and the kids up 
from Kenosha, and Uncle Charlie snor- 
ing in the upstairs bedroom—fulfill- 


ment, in a modest form, is reached. 

There are personal and private stom- 
achs, of course, apart from the civic 
organ, and Milwaukee men are gener- 
ally proud of theirs. Occasionally the 
girth gets out of hand, but at least one 
man turned an apparent handicap into 
an alarming asset. Harry Karbon, a 
machinist who frequented West North 


Avenue taverns, made a powerful and 


wholly unexpected offensive weapon 


of his enormous paunch; he “sort of 
threw it’ and could knock a man sense- 
less against the wall. 

It is not surprising that a city pre- 
occupied with a ventral philosophy 
should work such things out with a 
great deal of refinement. Nevertheless, 
considerable curiosity and not a little 
chagrin attached itself to a letter in 
The New York Times a couple of 
years ago. The writer, H. Gunther 
Halle of Westminster, Maryland, said 
with an ill-concealed pout that while 


other cities had been struggling for 
years with the problem of sewage dis- 
posal, Milwaukee had been slyly selling 
it all the time. Yes, selling it. Treating 
it, dehydrating it, mixing it with some- 
thing or other, and marketing it as 
fertilizer under thenameof Milorganite. 

In spite of the tremendous publicity 
that Milwaukee beer has received, the 
brewing industry ranks fifth in eco- 
nomic importance to the city. The 
names Pabst, Blatz, Miller and Schlitz 
were not the names of the earliest brew- 
eries (the first was founded by three 
Welshmen named Davis, Owens and 
Pawlett), and Schlitz and Miller are 
the only ones that remain home- 
owned. Milwaukee is much more than 
beer, it’s machinery. Machinery and 
leather. In some incredible way, it is 
able to maintain its character as a sleepy 
country town and at the same time shel- 
ter an industrial organization of enor- 
mous size. It’s still the “big city” 
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to Wisconsin folk, but they no longer 
stand in awe of it. They love it, rather, 
the way you love a big, clumsy dog. 

Nearly everybody in Wisconsin has 
a relative in Milwaukee and this, at 
last, is the key to the city’s curious na- 
ture. It is never out of touch with coun- 
try ways, and doesn't want to be; its 
bucolic atmosphere is the manifesta- 
tion of a deep longing. For a hundred 
years there has been a steady exchange 
of people between the city and the 
country, and as a result the two cul- 
tures are almost indistinguishable. The 
girls come in from Stevens Point and 
Baraboo to do housework and the 
young men come down from the north 
to take jobs with Allis-Chalmers. 
They marry, raise a few kids, and then 
begin to save for the journey home. 

There’s only one dream in Mil- 
waukee, and that is one day to own a 
farm—either that or a modest tavern 
on the riverbank. THE END 
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OF THE AMERICAS 





Celebrated for generations as the most delightful 

vacation locale in the Americas, the Homestead’s 
17,000 - acre estate in the Virginia Alleghanies is 
finer this year than ever. 








Come and enjoy our superb facilities for 
golf, tennis, riding, skeet and other 
sports... the social scene, gay as 
the Old Dominion itself ...and the 
Homestead’s Southern Service, 
famous in its own right. 

















Plan now for your vacation in 
the beautiful Alleghanies... 
at the nation’s 
most distinguished 
country hotel. 
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He had to go up to Bolivia to exhibit dental \-ray charts and whatnot that 
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babes during most of the crossing and 
awaken to see the sunrise on Lake Titi- 
caca. Ah, the sunrise on Lake Titicaca! 

I wouldn't have missed it for the 
world. The luxurious lake steamer was 
built to accommodate 95 passengers; 
there were 212 people waiting to board 
it when we piled off the train at Puno, 
on the lake shore, at the end of a restful 
nine-hour train ride. We crunched our 
way through customs inspection, and I 
stood in line at the Bolivian sub- 
consul’s window for two hours to ex- 
plain that I didn’t have to stand in line 
because I had already obtained proper 
passport visas in Arequipa. 

We boarded the tub waiting at the 
pier, and by crass bribery I bought the 
last available bunk for Elva. One hun- 
dred and sixteen other passengers and I 
passed the night in lifeboats or on the 
floor of the ship’s salon. The sunrise, 
when it came at long, long last, was 
spectacular. I think part of the color 
effect was caused by my bloodshot 
eyes. What with a steel deck plate for 
mattress, a borrowed portable type- 
writer for pillow, no blankets, and the 
catch-as-catch-can snoring champions 
of South America for bedfellows, I 
hadn't closed either eye all night. 
Elva was as chipper as a lark. At 
Guaqui, on the Bolivian shore, we went 
through another two-hour grind with 
customs, immigration, health, army, 
internal-revenue and police officials 
and boarded a train, where I tried to 
catch up on lost sleep. 


| WOKE UP SOME TIME LATER When the 
train stopped too close to the edge of a 
cliff overlooking La Paz. La Paz means 
peace. The city, functioning capital of 
Bolivia and the highest capital in the 
world, sits in the bottom of a deep val- 
ley like an open-pit mine, surrounded 
by miles and miles of peace. There are 
no adjoining farms, no cultivated land, 
no factories, no near-by villages—just 
bare, flat, barren landscape ornamented 
by a couple of snowy mountain peaks. 
Yet there it is, the Pearl of the Andes, 
complete with wide, tree-lined avenues, 
streetcars, skyscrapers, neat residential 
districts, theaters, night clubs, 350,000 
citizens, one of the best symphony or- 
chestras in Latin America—and one 
lonely little hotel with hot and cold 
running water. 

We didn’t get in. A hundred thou- 
sand visitors, domestic and foreign, 
were expected for the fiesta, and most 
of them had already arrived. Where 
they slept I was never able to figure 
out. We found a lovely little cubbyhole 
with a view of a light shaft in a cold- 
water joint that had a bathroom on the 
second floor, eight Argentine bull- 
fighters on the third and us on the 
fourth. The bullfighters practiced cor- 
ridas in the hallways. No elevator. For 
service, you pressed a button, waited 
half an hour and then yelled down the 


stair well for Dionisio. The beds had 
bright green coverlets and bright pink, 
icy-cold sheets, so when you crawled 
in it was like crawling into the heart 
of a watermelon. We unloaded the 
bags and went to see the festivities. 

La Paz is a wonderful city to explore. 
From the modern central part of town 
in the bottom of the valley, narrow 
cobbled streets climb the steep hills on 
either side. Here are the Indian dis- 
tricts, the fambos. A tambo is a kind of 
walled courtyard used simultaneously 
as a market place, dormitory, lunch- 
room, dance hall and cantina by 70,- 
000 visiting Indians, who had come 
to celebrate the birthday of the city. 
They brought their own fiesta costumes, 
musical instruments, babies, cooking 
pots and marketable merchandise. 
Indian women squatted on the cobbles, 
surrounded by sunbursts of red pon- 
chos, bright knitted caps and mittens, 
soft yellow vicufia bedspreads and 
gaudy hats for sale. Indian men thumped 
drums and tooted reed whistles for 


dancers in costumes of crimson and 


Like sleeping in a watermelon. 


gold and purple and green topped by 
rainbow-streaked devil masks. The 
masks alone weighed 15 pounds, and the 
more elaborate costumes included 30- 
pound corsets of chain mail made of 
silver coins; yet the dancers kept go- 
ing night and day without stopping for 
anything more than an occasional fresh 
wad of chewing coca. 

It was all done for the sheer hell of it 
too. The official celebration, in addition 
to fireworks every night, bullfights, 
horse races, the fair, parades, band con- 
certs, torchlight processions and free 
beer, included daily performances by 
the Indians in the city stadium, but 
that took only an hour or two of their 
time, and they had all day and all night 
to kill. They would dance three miles 
across town to the stadium, put on 
their acts and dance back, never miss- 
ing a beat on the drums or a toot on the 
whistles. When night fell, they built 
big bonfires in the fambos and put on 
jam sessions for all comers. It was 
boom! boom! on the drums and 
tweedle-tweedle on the tooters from 
sundown to sunup, with tens and hun- 
dreds and thousands of happy in- 
ebriates ,roaming the streets yelling 
iVI-I-VA LA PAZ! at the top of their 
lungs. Hooray for peace and quiet! 

When Alfredo showed up with a 
friend’s car on our second day of trudg- 
ing and offered to take us on a tour of 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Happy inebriates danced in the stre 


(Continued from Page 129) 
the city, 
to 


we were grateful for the chance 


rubberneck sitting down, bumpy 
cobbled streets or no. 
Alfredo either La Paz like a 


native or had been studying a guide- 


knew 


book to impress us. 
“The City of Peace,” | 
drove 


1e told us as 
100 
years ago today by Alonzo de Mendoza 


we along, “was founded 
of Spain. First organized revolutionary 
1661, An- 
tonio Gallardo and his followers mur- 
dered the 


themselves 


movements arose in when 
mayor of the city and were 


killed 


Indian revolution of 1780 


shortly afterward. 
During the 
the streets of the city ran red until the 
revolutionary leaders 


were captured, 


tied cleverly to horses, and —ah—exe- 


‘ uted. To your left is the scene of Pedro 
Murillo’s slaughter of the 
the 


avenged when troops sent by the vice- 


garrison of 
Spanish barracks in 1809, later 
roy of Peru put the rebel leaders to 
death. Further revolutionary activities, 
punished by brutal reprisals 
1811 


: 
solivar 


, O78 urred 
1825, 


Spanish armies 


and 1822. In 


defeated the 
after desperate fighting and declared 
Bolivia Ovca- 
sional insurrections marked the period 
between that time and 1879, the date 
of the War of the Pacific, but subse- 


quent political movements resulted in 


in Simén 


free and independent 


comparatively small loss of life among 
the 
history of La 


citizenry. Generally speaking, the 
Paz and Bolivia has been 
one of continued peace and prosperity.” 
“Blood on the 


around a 


Elva was humming 
saddle, blood all 
big puddle of blood on the ground.” I 
asked Alfredo, “What are all the pock- 
marks on the stonework over there?” 

“Bullet holes. [ forgot 


an expression of public discontent which 


ur-e-e-at, 


to mention 


occurred here three years ago, as a re- 
sult of the of the 


country and his ministers were hanged 


which president 
from the ornamental lampposts you 
see before 
of 


since. 


you. Only occasional states 


martial law have been declared 


The current declaration 
I said, “ What current declaration?” 


‘The current declaration of martial 


‘et 


S, 


yelling “Viva La Paz!” all night. 


law. Merely a precautionary measure 
against a few hotheads suspected of 
wishing to elect a new government.” 

Elva and I looked at each other. We 
hadn't heard anything about martial 
law. For the first time we noticed that 
the soldiers who stood around the plaza 
sported big, shiny bayonets on the tips 
The 


suddenly to have left the city. 


of their rifles. festive air seemed 

Declarations of martial law in South 
America are frequently accompanied 
by closed borders, 
the 


duration. 


and if they closed 
borders on us we were in for the 
We had only the 
had brought along for a short fling, and 
already been flung. Be- 
knew that Kendal wouldn't 
brush her teeth until we 

“We 
said. “Or have we?” 

“We have,” I said. “ Thanks for the 
Alfredo. We'll see you later. Lhave 
a little business to attend to.” 


honey we 


most of it had 
sides, we 
got home. 


have airplane tickets,” Elva 


ride, 


AT THE AIR LINE OFFICE everything 


went swimmingly. They could give us 
two seats on the morning plane and 


All 


we had to do personally was get a re- 


arrange clearances with the cops 


entry visa from the Peruvian consul. 
I explained that we didn't need a re- 
entry visa. In the first place, we were 


Peruvian residents, and in the second 
had every thing 
with the the 


bureau in Arequipa, so we didn't need 


place, | fixed up in 


advance guy at tourist 
any visas, stamps, injections or O.K.'s 
that we didn’t already have. 


about it. We 


went down to the consulate simply to 


They were stubborn 
avoid an argument 
“Oh, yes,” 


to oblige. 


said the consul. Happy 
Of course we will first have to 
cable Lima for permission to let you 
back into the country.” 

“We lire there,” Elva said. “We have 
a home and a small daughter waiting 
for us in Arequipa. We aren't tourists.” 

“That is the difficulty,” 


said.“ 


the consul 
If you were tourists, I could give 
you a visa immediately. As residents, 
your return must first be approved by 


the national government. You should 
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have applied for the approval before 
leaving Peru.” He added, “I shall be 
glad to cable Lima for the necessary 
authority —at your expense, naturally.” 
When can we expect a rey Ww?" 

"In a few days. Two weeks at the 
most. It rarely takes more than that.” 


But we have reservations on the 
morning plane 

Phe consul laughed gently 
there 


That was Friday. Saturday 


were twice as many soldiers in the 
streets, twice as many bayonets, and 
news of a revolution in Paraguay. The 
Paraguayan border was either closed or 
rumored to be closed to all traflic. Peru, 
as far as anyone knew, was still on the 
visiting list. Saturday night wedrowned 
our troubles in a big dinner and de- 
cided to live on beans from there on in. 

Sunday and Monday passed without 
word from the consul. We gave up 
beans, munched peanuts instead, and 
wandered around town looking at 
churches and colonial architecture be- 
cause they were free. The fiesta was 
ibout over by then. Indians on foot, 
and tourists by plane, train and aar, 
poured happily out of La Paz. We 
felt like a couple of long-termers on 
Devil's Island. Tuesday we bumped into 
a diplomat we had last seen in a pour- 
ing rain on the back of a one-eyed mule 
going up a steep trail to the ruins of 
Machu Picchu in Peru. We didn't know 
his name or his nationality, but we 
knew he was a diplomat because he 
wore a homburg hat, which is a sure 
sign in South America. We told him our 
troubles. He pooh-poohed them. 

“It is a simple thing to arrange,” he 
said. “The consul is like a son to me. 
What is your telephone number?” 

I told him. He said, You will have 
the visa in half an hour. The consul 
himself will call you. I guarantee it.” 

We hurried back to the Hotel Flea- 
bin in time to catch the consul’s call, 
one half hour to the dot 
time we had left our pal 

1 just 


from the 
finished talking to your 
friend,” the consul said. “ He asked me 
to call you.” 
Yes? Yes? Yes?” [held my breath. 
No visa. Good-by.”’ 

Wednesday and Thursday we spent 
sitting on the watermelon-colored beds 
looking numbly at the telephone There 
was nothing else to do. We had enough 
money to last 24 hours if we didn’t eat, 
drink, smoke or breathe too rapidly 

Phe telephone rang. Elva beat me to 
it by a hair. . 

| heard a voice that T recognized as 
Alfredo’s. Elva listened for a moment, 
said, “Thank you” and hung up the 
receiver, missing by at least a foot the 
prongs that were supposed to catch it 

He just saw the consul. The cable ar- 
rived from Lima. We can get our visa.” 

What's the rest of it?” 
has broken out in 
All plane flights have been 
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canceled. The trains aren't running. 


The roads are blocked. Communica- 
tions are cut. Government forces are 
preparing to bomb the city. I think I 
am going to be sick to my stomach.” 


She was right about everything. 


By THAT TIME our three-day jaunt 
was lapping over into its second week 
and looked good for an extended run. We 


serabbled around hunting a way out. 


We'd seen him last in the rain. 


Planes were still flying to Lima, which 
was in government hands, but Lima was 
500 miles from Arequipa and the battle 
lines lay between the two cities. The 
weekly train from La Paz would leave 
for the border in four days. If the bor- 
der was still open by then, a remote pos- 
sibility, we might get across and bum a 
ride on a truck—if there were any 
trucks running. Alternatively, a car 
could be hired in La Paz at the rock- 
bottom bargain price of 7000 bolivianos, 
but the price, payable in advance, would 
take us just as far as we could get be- 
fore the first rifle was pointed at the 
driver. We considered this method only 
briefly, owing to a shortage of some 
6000 bolirianos. 

It was the good old U.S. Army that 
rode to the rescue. We were sitting in a 
joint where the management left big 
bowls of free peanuts lying around 
loose. We were wondering how to sneak 
the bowl on the next table from under 
the noses of the two men who sat there 
when one of the strangers said to his 
companion, in pure, lovely Yankee, “I 
think we ought to get across the border 
to Puno before we worry about any- 
thing else. If the road to Arequipa is 
blocked, we can go on to Cuzco, leave 
the heap there, and grab a plane.” 
“How are the roads to Puno? And 
what if the border is closed?” 

“T don't know. It’s worth a try.” 

Elva kicked at my shin and missed. I 
was already on my way. 

“ Dodge is the name,” I said, pulling 
upa chair. Thirty-eight years in these 


mountains, man and boy. Know the 


roads like the back of my hand. Did I 
hear somebody say something about 
driving to Puno?” 


It worked. They were good guys. 


One, Steve, was an Army major, an 
engineer on loan to the Peruvian gov- 
ernment for some reason or another, 
and the other, Phil, was his assistant. 
With Steve's wife, a blond Georgia 
peach, they were trying to beat their 
way back to Lima in an Army ambu- 
lance. Why it was an ambulance and 
where it came from and what they were 
doing in La Paz I never asked. But 
when the ambulance pulled out next 
morning, we were tucked away back 
aft with the stretchers. 

We borrowed an American flag from 
the embassy, just in case. Latest reports 
from the grapevine had it variously that 
the government had surrendered, the 
rebels had surrendered, hard fighting 
was going on in Puno, everything was 
quiet, Arequipa was in flames. On two 
points only, opinions were unanimous. 
The roads were impassable, and the 


border closed tighter than a drum. 


THE ROADS WBRE HARD, dry and 
fast, and the border,when we got there, 
was as wide open as Reno, Nevada. The 
border station, a lonely little outpost on 
the alliplano at the southernmost tip of 
Lake Titicaca, was manned by a ser- 
geant and a squad of cholo soldiers who 
ringed the ambulance with a circle of 
bayonets the minute we stopped. I 
reached for the Stars and Stripes, in- 
tending to drape it carelessly across my 
chest, but all they wanted was news. 
They didn't know how the revolution 
was going and weren't sure what side 
they ought to be on. 

Steve, the major, told them that at 
last report, all of Southern Peru was in 
rebel hands. We left them waving their 
caps and shouting "'/riva la revolucién!” 

Puno was quiet when we got there 
after dark 


lights were out. But I knew there was a 


ominously quiet. All the 


telephone somewhere in town, and if 
the line was open I could call Kendal. 
I asked my way around in the gloom 
from soldiers who presented arms, bay- 
onet first, when they heard me coming, 
and found six more soldiers, complete 
with steel helmets, hand grenades, 
rifles, side arms and a machine gun, 
between me and the telephone. The 
line was open—for official business. 
That was a sticker. I knew several 
military men in Arequipa, including a 
couple of lieutenants and a colonel. If I 
pulled the right name out of the hat I 
could probably get at the phone. But 
my friends, on percentage, would have 
sided with the revolutionaries, and I 
didn't know whether the soldiers and 
the machine gun were pro- or anti-rebel. 
The machine gun and I stared 
at each other. I took a chance. 
“Colonel Fulano is a pretty good 
friend of mine,” I said, hoping they 
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would give me time for the usual last 
cigarette before they started shooting. 

Dear old Colonel Fulano. I love him 
like a brother. He was one of the revo- 
lutionary leaders, and Puno was on his 
side. The soldiers even polished the tel- 
ephone receiver for me. 

Kendal's voice sounded choked with 
emotion when I finally got her on the 
wire. I said huskily, “ Don’t ery, honey- 
bun. Everything is all right now. Papa 
and mamma are safe. We'll be home as 
soon as we can get there. D-don't cry ‘ 

“Tm not crying,” the unfeeling mon- 
ster answered. “I've got a mouthful of 
bubble-gum.”’ She popped it in my ear, 
bloop! “What did you bring me? I'm 
learning to walk on my hands. Hey, 
you know what the cat did while you 
were gone? She 

“Never mind the damn cat! Are you 
safe? Is everything all right? How is 


the revolution going?” 


How is the what going? 

* The revolution.” 

“What revolution?” 

And [ll swear on a stack of Sears 
Roebuck catalogues that when the 
ambulance bumped us into Arequipa 
next evening (only 12 days behind 
schedule), half the population didi't 
know the revolution had taken place. 
It was all over by then. The whole 
army had gone over to the revolution- 
ists, the president had caught a plane 
for Argentina, and the entire business 
had passed off without bloodshed. The 
only instruments of war that had fallen 
on our house were leaflets calling on us to 
surrender peaceably. The bombs that 
were dropped on Arequipa hadn't hit 
the city at all, but the slope of a moun- 
And they had 
been mistaken for fireworks. THE END 


tain five miles away. 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
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From a stunning 4 x 5 Ansco Color Positive Film transparency taken by Gordon Connor. It’s easy to see why 


he states, 


Ansco Color tells the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the glorious, colorful truth!” 


A sky looks like a sky on ANSCO ! 


nature for gorgeous colors! 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


And Ansco Color Positive Film doesn’t try to 
it copies colors faithfully, just the way they 
look through the view finder of your camera! 
The glorious transparencies you take will 
show skies that look like skies, flesh tones so 
real that you can almost feel their warmth 
foliage in nature’s own glowing greens 
You can have this wonderful true-color film 
processed in a hurry, too, so that you can view 


your exciting transparencies against light, pro- 
ject them on a screen, or have beautiful prints 
made from them. 


Ask your dealer to show you breath-taking 
transparencies on Ansco Color Positive Film 
He can supply you with 35mm magazines, 120 
or 620 rolls, sheets, or 16mm movie film. 


Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 


General Aniline & Film Corporation. ‘*‘From 
Research to Reality!” 


cotor tips — by the Ansco Color Laboratories 


hese tips come from the 
tories where (ri 


so note them well 


lake pictures with the sun behind Have 
your back so that your subject t 


ind evenly lighted 


labora 


ce color was pioneered 


fully 


Don't subject your Ansco Color 
Positive Film to heat or high humid- 
ity either before or after exposure 
vour Ansco Color Positive 
Film processed as soon after exposure 
is practi ible 


Ansco’s finest folding camera, the Titan. Its coated 
f4.5 lens is ideal for color work, the shutter freezes 
fast action at 1 400th of a second, has built-in 
flashsy nchroniz ation! A color coded ce pth ot field 
indicator shows the area of picture sharpness. The 
value built into this superb camera clearly indi 
cates why photo fans bought nearly 2 million Ansco 
cameras, last year! 


true color tilm/ 








YOU'LL FIND EVERY VACATION PLEASURE 
IN COLOURFUL 


4 


4 ee 
* COOK tu te 


Old-world charm and cosmopolitan gaiety, delightfully temperate climate, the 


you ll find them all in this exotic “picture-boo 


water-skiing, sailing. Wide choice 
to get to—BY AIR frequent daily flights only 


British South 


American Airways 


BY STEAMER in season from Miami and New York. 
For full information and reservations consult your local Travel Agent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


tay Street, Nassau, Bahamas. Cable: Devboard e 247 Park 


1633-34 DuPont Bldg., Miami, PI 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., PLaza 


6150 e 63 








world’s finest beaches— 
k” island. Superb golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, riding, cycling, 
of excellent hotels and guest houses. And this year-round playground is so 


one hour {rom Miami by Pan American Airways and 


3-5215 


t Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P. Q., PLateau 8757 





VIEW OF NASSAU HARBOUR 


FIVE SPECIAL CRUISES 
TO NASSAU 


from New York 


“Veendam” 
July 21 © Sept. 1 
10% Days from $195 
One Way from $95 (from Nassau) 
a 
“Queen of Bermuda” 
Nov. 17 « Dec. 1 « Dec. 15 

7 Days from $160 

One Way from $95 


(All fores plus taxes.) 





